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eN THE REMOVAL OF THE ROYAL ACADEUY TO SOM ER* 
SET'PLACE. — THE ADVANTAGES TO SOCIETY PROHf 
CULTIVATING INTKLLECTUAL FLEASURE* 

GENTLEMEN, 

JL HE honour which the Arts acquire by 
being permitted to take possession of this 
noble habitation, is one of the most consider* 
able of the many instances we have received 
of his Majesty's protection; and the strongs 
est proof of bis desire to make the Academy 
respectable. 

Nothing has been left undone, that might 
contribute to excite our pursuit, or to reward 
our attainments. We have aheady the hap*^ 
piness of seeing the Arts in a state to which 
they never before arrived in this nation. This 
building, in which we are now assembled, 
will renuin to many future ages an illustrious 

9 2 



4 THE NINTH DISCOUB8E. 

specimen of the Architect's ♦abilities. It 
is our duty to endeavour that those who gaze 
with wonder at the structure, may not be 
disappointed when they visit the apartments. 
It will be no small addition to the glory which 
this nation has already acquired from having 
given birth to eminent men in every part of 
science, if it should be enabled to produce, 
.j^ in consequence of this institution, a School 

of English Artists. The estimation in which 
we stand in respect to our neighbours, will 
be in proportion to the degree in which we 
excel or are inferior to them in the acquisition 
of intellectual excellence, of which Trade 
and its consequential riches must be acknow* 
ledged to give the means; but a people 
whose whole attention is absorbed in those 
means, and who forget the end, can aspire but 
little above the rank of a barbarous nation. 
Every establishment that tends to the culti- 
vation of the pleasures of the mind, as 
distinct from those of sense, may be consi- 
dered as an inferior school of morality, where 
the mind is polished and prepared for higher 
attainments. 

* Sir William Chambcfi. 
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Let us for a moment take a short survey of 
the progress of the mind towards what is, or 
ought to be, its true object of attention. 
Man, in his lowest state, has no pleasures 
but those of sense, and no wants but those of 
appetite; afterwards, when society is divided 
into different ranks, and some are appointed to 
l!sd)Our for the support of others, those whom 
their superiority sets free from labour, begin 
to look for intellectual entertainments. Thus, 
whilst the shepherds were attending their 
flocks, their masters made the first astrono- 
mical observations^ so musick is said to 
have had its origin from a man at leisure 
listening to the strokes of a hammer. 

As the senses, in the lowest state of nature, 
are necessary to direct us to our support, 
when that support is once secure there is 
danger in following them further; to him 
who has no rule of action but the gratification 
of the senses, plenty is always dangerous : 
it is therefore necessary to the happiness of 
individuals; and still more necessary to the 
security of society, that the mind should be 
elevated to the idea of general beauty, and 
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the contemplation of general truth j by this 
pursuit the mind is always carried forward 
in search of something more excellent than it 
Jindsi and obtains its proper superiority over 
the common senses of life, by learning to 
fed itself capable of higher aims and nobler 
enjoyments* In this gradual exaltation of 
hunum nature, every art contributes its con^ 
tingent towards the general supply of mental 
pleasure. Whatever abstracts the thoughts 
from sensual gratifications, whatever teaches 
us to look for happiness within ourselves^ 
must advance in some measure the dignit/ 
of our nature. 

. Perhaps there is no higher proof of the 
excellency of man than this,-~that to a mind 
properly cultivated whatever is bounded it 
little* The mind is continually labouring to 
advance, step by step, through successive 
gradations of excellence, towards perfection, 
which is dimly seen, at a great though not 
hopeless distance, and which we must 
always follow because we never can attain j 
but the pursuit rewards itself: one truth 
teaches another, and our store is always 
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thoi^h nature caa never hm 
<UBhai«te4w Our m^ like M trU which 
addi^fss the impgination, i$ apj^lied to some* 
what; . a lower faculty of the mind» whiob 
iippipof/phes B^ar^ to $eq9uaUtj j but thioi^ 
aenife: fm4 fiEtnt^ it must make its waj to 
IMU50II J for M«h }» the progress of thought* 
th$t wt perceive by sense» we combine bjr 
£mcy, and diatinguisb fay reasob : and with* 
out. cajd^iAg out art out of it$ natural and tror 
dbiu(aeter» the more we purify it from every 
tlue^ tfait i$ gvesa iii senae, in that propor*^ 
tien we advaxkce its use and dignity ; and in 
proptHTtion as we lower it to mere sensuality^ 
we pervert its nature, and degrade it from 
the ;nnk of a liberal art ; and this is what 
every artist ought well to remember* Let 
him remember also; that he deserves just so 
much encouragement in the state as he 
makte himself a member of it virtuously 
useful, and contributes in his spheie to th* 
general purpose and perfection of society. 

The Art which we profess has beauty for 
its object; this it is our business to discover 
and to express; the beauty, of which we 
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16 THE TENTH DIS00UA8E. 

the mind of the spectator. Poetry and e^u-* 
tion of every sort make use of signs, but thos^' 
signs are arbitrary and conventional The 
sculptor employs the representation of 
the thing itself j but still as a means to a 
higher end, — as a gradual ascent always 
advancing towards faultless form and perfect 
beauty. It may be thought at the first view, 
that even this form, however perfectly 
represented, is to be valued and take its rank 
only for the sake of a still higher object, that 
of conveying sentiment and character, as 
they are exhibited by attitude, and expression 
of the passions. But we are sure from expe- 
rience, that the beauty of form alone, with-* 
out the assistance of any other quality, makes 
of itself a great work, and justly claims our 
esteem and admiration. As a proof of the 
high value we set on the mere excellence of 
form, we may produce the greatest part of 
the works of Michael Angelo, both in paint- 
ing and sculpture ; as well as most of the 
kntique statues, which are justly esteemed in 
a very high degree, though no \ery marked 
or striking character or expression of any 
kind is represented. 
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But, as a stronger instance that this excel-^ 
lence alone inspires sentiment, what artist 
ever looked at the Torso without feeling a 
warmth of enthusiasm, as from the highest 
efforts of poetry ? From whence does this 
proceed? What is there in this fragment 
that produces this effect, but the perfection 
of this science of abstract form ? 

A mind elevated to the contemplation of 
excellence, perceives in this defaced and shat- 
tered fragment, disjeeti membra poet^^ the 
traces of superlafive gefri us, the reliques of 
a work on whkh socceerfrng ages can only 
gasre with inadeq^iat^ adthiFationu 

It may be said that this pleasure is reserved 
only to those who have spent their whole lifd 
in the study and contemplation of this art ; 
but the truth is, that all would feel its effects, 
if they could divest themselves of the expec- 
tation of deciprim, and look only for what k 
pealiy is, a partiat representation of nature: 
The only impedi«ient of their judgement 
must dicn proceed from their being uncertairt 
to what rank, or rather kind of excellence, ft 

VOL. II. c 
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aspires ; and to what sort of approbation it 
has a ri^lit. This t.tatc of darkness is, 
without Hoiiht, irksome to every mind ; but 
by attention to works of this kind the 
knowledge of what is aimed at comes of 
itself, witliout being laughtt and almost 
without being perceived. 

The Sculptor's art is limited in companBOH 
of others, hut it has it's variety and intricacy 
within its proper hounds. Its essence is 
correctnei.s : and when to correct and perfect 
form is added the ornament of grace, dig- 
nity of character, and appropriated expression , 
as in the Apollo, the Venus, the Laocoon. 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, and many 
others, this art may be said to have accom- 
plished its purpose. 

What Grace is, how it is to be acquired 
«r conceived, are in speculation difficult 
questions ; but caux/f lattt^ rtt ut notimma .* 
without any perplexing inquiry, the effect is 

liourly perceived. iKtiallonly oh&crve, that 
its natural foundarion Is correctness of 
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times united with incorrectness, it cannot 
proceed from it. 

But to come nearer to our present subject. 
It has been said that the grace of the Apollo 
d^ends on a certain degree of ihcorrecmess ; 
that the head is not anatomically placed 
between the shoulders ; and that the lower 
half of the figure is longer than just propor- 
tion allows. 

I know- that Correggio and Parmegiano 
are often produced as authorities to support 
this opinion j but very little attention will 
convince us, that the incorrectness of some 
parts which we find in their works, does not 
contribute to grace, but rather tends to destroy 
it. ;The Madonna, with the sleeping Infant, 
and beautiful group of Angels, by Parmegi- 
ano,. iR the Palazzo Piti, would not have lost 
any^of ; itg excelleoce« if the tieck, fingers, 
Midiadeadithe whole figure c^ the Virgin, 
ihrtetd off-^bangwa very long and incorrect^ 
bad preserved their due proportion. 
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I have tke authority of a very abk SctdpAor 
of rhis Academy, who has copied that Jiguitf^ 
consequently measured and carefully exami- 
ned it, to declare, that the critkismis notenie. 
In regard to the hs\, it must be rememheaed 
that Apollo is here ia the exertion of one of 
his peculiar powers, which is Kwiftness ; he 
has therefore that proportion wluch is bcsc 
adaptec^ to that character. This ts no irwrct 
incorrectness, than when there ia given-ta 
an Hercules an extraordinary swelling and 
strength of inuscles. 

The act of discorering and caqwcssing 
grace is difficult enough of ksdf, vriiAiaut 
perplexing ourselves. w<iih what is incom-, 
prchensible. A supposition of such a moa- 
s.ter as Grace« begot by D^Ormity, u poison, 
to the laindi of a yoiwg Anist, apd maji maka 
bhn negJee« what is ewential t» lii» an. ' wt^ 
rectnesfr q£ Desjgti, is order to pursue a 
phantom, wlHch b^ no existence but in 
the 'iBiagbiattqp~6f('^ Fected anit reAned 
speculatorsv -^j"^" 

■ BcRllftOf: 
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tm observation on the character of this figure^ 
He is supposed to have just discharged bis 
arrow at the Python j and, by the head 
. foresting ft litde towards the right shoulder, 
he Appears Attentive to its effect. What I 
would remnaki is the difFeretlce of this atten- 
tion fioni thtit of the Discobolus, who is 
engaged in the same purpose, watching the 
eHbrtof his Discus. The gtEceful, negli- 
gent, though animated, air of the one^ and 
the vulgar eagerness of the other, furnish a 
signal instance of the judgement of the 
ancient Sculptors in thtit nice dittrriffiinatioti 
of character. Thg^ ai« both equally true M 
natut*, and equAlIy admirable. 

It may be remark^, that Gnce, Chartc- 
ter. flAd Expression, though words of dif- 
ferent Mn$e and meaning, and so understood 
fkrfaed applied to the works of Pointers, are 
indiscriminately used when we speak of 
Sculpture. This indecisioh We may sus- 
pect to proceed from the titidetermined 
effects of (he Ar its^; fhdse qualities 

. exhibited in S nire ratii^ by form 
Attitude thaoJ c features, and can 
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therefore be expressed but in a very general 
manner. 

Though the Laocoon and his two sons have 
more expression in the countenance than 
perhaps any other antique statues, yet it is 
only the general expression of pain j and this 
passion is still more strongly expressed by 
the writhing and contortion of the body than 
by the features. 

It has been observed in a late publication, 
that if the attention of the Father in this group 
had been occupied more by the distress of 
his children, than by his own sufferings, it 
would have raised a much greater interest in 
the spectator. Though this observation 
comes from a person whose opinion, in every 
thing relating to the Arts, carries with it the 
highest authority, yet I cannot but suspect 
that such refined expression is scarce within 
the province of this Art ; and in attempting 
it, the Artist will run great risk of enfeebling 
expression, and making it less intelligible to 
the spectator. 
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As the general figure presents itself in a 
more conspicuous manner than the features, 
it is there we must principally look for ex- 
pression or character ; patuit in corpore vyltusi 
and, in this respect, the Sculptor *s art is not 
unlike that of Dancing, where the attention 
of the spectator is principally engaged by 
the attitude and action of the performer; 
and it is there he must look for whatever ex- 
pression that art is capable of exhibiting. 
The Dancers themselves acknowledge this, 
by often wearing masks, with little diminu- 
tion in the expression. The face bears so 
very inconsiderable a proportion to the efkct 
of the whole figure, that the ancient Sculptors 
neglected to animate the features, even with 
the general expression of the passions. Of 
this the group of the Boxers is a remarkable 
instance; they are engaged in the most 
animated action with the greatest serenity of 
countenance. This is not recommended for 
imitation, (for there can be no reason why 
the countenance should not correspond with 
the attitude and expression of the figure,) but 
is mentioned in order to infer from hence, 
that this frequent deficiency in ancient Sculp- 
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ture could proceed from nothing but a habit 
of inattention to what w^as considered as com- 
paratively immaterial. 

Those who think Sculpture can express 
more than we have allowed, may &sk, by 
what means we discover, at the first glance, 
the character that is represented in a Bust, 
Cameo, or Intaglio ? I suspect it will be 
found, on close examination, by him who is 
resolved not to see more than he really does 
see, that the figures are distinguished by 
their insignia more than by any variety of 
form or beauty. Take from Apollo his 
Lyre, from Bacchus his Thirsus and Vine- 
leaves , and Meleager the Boar's Head, and 
there will remain little or no difference in 
their characters. In a Juno, Minerva, or 
Flora, the idea of the artist seems to have 
gone no further than representing perfect 
beauty, and afterwards adding the proper 
attributes, with a total indifference to which 
they gave them. Thus John De Bologna, 
after he had finished a group of a young man 
holding up a young woman in his arms, with 
an old man at his feet, called his friends 
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CDgetber, to tdl him whtt name fae dioiild 
give it, and it was agreed to call it Th^ Rape 
of the Sabines*; and this is the celebrated 
group which now stands before the old Palace 
at Florence. The figures have the same 
general expression which is to be found in 
most of the antique Sculpture; and yet it 
would be no wonder if future criticks should 
find out delicacy of expression which was 
never intended ; and go so far as to see, in the 
old man's countenance, the exact relation 
which he bore to the woman who appears to 
be taken from him. 

Though Painting and Sculpture are, like 
many other arts, governed by the same general 
principles, yet in the detail, or what maybe 
called the by-laws of each art, there seems 
to be no longer any connection between them. 
The dififerent materials upoft which those 
two arts exert their powers, must infallibly 
create aproportional difierence in their practice. 
There are many petty excellencies which the 
Painter attains with ease, but which are im- 
practicable in Sculpture ; and which, even if 

♦ See H rtf0so di RaffactU Borghini. 
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it could accomplish them, would add nothing 
to the true value and dignity of the work. 

Of- the ineffectual attempts which the 
modem Sculptors have made by way of im- 
provement, these seem to be the principal $ 
The practice of detaching drapery from the 
figure, in order to give the appearance of 
flying in the air ; — 

Of making different plans in the same bas- 
relievos ; 

Of attempting to represent the effects of 
perspective : — 

To these we may add the ill effect of 
figures doathed in a modern dress. 

The folly of attempting to make stone 
sport and flutter in the air, is so apparent, 
that it carries with it its own reprehension ; 
and yet to accomplish this, seemed to be the 
great ambition of many modem Sculptors, 
particularly Bernini : his heart was so much 
set on overcoming this difEculty, that he wa^s 



/. 
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for ever attempting it, though by that at* 
tempt he risked every thing that was valuable 
in the art. 

Bernini stands in the first class of modem 
Sculptors, and therefore it is the business of 
criticism to prevent the ill effects of so power* 
ful an example. 

From his very early work of Apollo and 
Daphne, the world justly expected he 
would rival the best productions of ancient 
Greece ; but he soon strayed from the right 
path. And though there is in his works 
something which always distinguishes him 
from the common herd, yet he appears in 
his latter performances to have lost his way. 
Instead of pursuing the study of that ideal 
beauty with which he had so successfully 
begun, he turned his mind to an injudicious 
quest of novelty ; attempted what was not 
within the province of the Art, and endea- 
voured to overcome the hardness and obsti- 
nacy of his materials ; which even supposing 
he bad accomplished, so far as to make this 
species of drapery appear natural, the ill 
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effect and confuiioti oecasiohed by in being 
detached from the figure to which it b^latigi, 
ought to have been alone a sufficieilt reason 
to have deterred him from that practice • 

Wc have not, I think, in our Academy, 
any of Bemini^s wotki, except a cast of the 
head of his Neptune*; this wHI be suffi- 
cient to serve us for an example of the mischief 
produced by this attempt of representing the 
effects of the wind. The locks of the hair 
are flying abroad in all directions, insomuch 
that it is not a superficial view that can dis- 
cover what the object is which is represented, 
or distinguish those flying locks from the 
features, as they are all of the same colour, 
of equal solidity, and consequently project 
with equal force. 

The same entangled confusion which is 
here occasioned by the hair, is produced by 

* Some fiezrs afttff thii Diicourie was wricten, BetninV^ 
Neptune was purchased for our author at Rome, and 
brought to England. After his death it was sold by his 
Executors for jOoK to Charles Anderson Pelhamf Esq. 
now Lord Yarborough, M. 



4ff|)«y.fijing oCi which th^cyc must, for 
^Q S4QK feaaoilt inevitably mtogle and con* 
faund wi(h the priocipal parts of the figme« 

It is a general rule, equally true in both 
Arte, tibat tia^ form and attitude of the figure 
should be seen clearly, and without an]r 
VMdi>ig9iity, at the fir$t glance of the eye^ 
ThJ^ the Painter can easily do by colour, b]r 
V>9ii^ parts in the ground, cht keeping them 
%Q Obscwe as lo prevent them from iaterferkig 
with the more principal objects* The Scu^)-« 
tor: h^s K^ other a)ea,ns of preventing this coo* 
fksifxi t^an hy attaching the drapery for the 
I^Katcff part cImo to the figure ^ the folds q£ 
which foAowing the order of the hn^» 
whenever the drapery is seen, the eye is led 
t» tracer the form and attitude of the figur^^ at 
the same time« 

The drapery of the Apollo^ though it 
inaikjeiSt 4 Urge auss, and is separated from 
t^ %we, does not afFe€;t the. present que&* 
tHm^ from the very circumstance of its being 
Sft completely separated ; and from the regu^ 
l^^y aiwl simplicity of its formt it does not in 
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the least interfere with a distinct viewdf the 
figure. In reality, it is no more a patt of it 
than a pedestal, a trunk of a tree; or ^an 
animal, which we often see joined to statues. 

The principal use of those appendages is 
to strengthen and preserve the statue from 
accidents ; and many are of opinion, that the 
mantle- \<^l«ch falls from the Apollo *s arm is 
for the same end ; but surely it answers a 
much greater purpose, by preventing that 
dryness of effect which would inevitably 
attend a haked arm, extended almost at full 
length t6 which we may add, the disagree- 
able effect which would proceed from the 
body and arm making a right angle. 

* ■ • * 1 

The Apostles, in the drhurch of St. John 
Lateran, appear to me to fall under the cen- 
sure of an injudicious imitation of the man« 
ner of the painters . The drapery of those 
figures, from being disposed in large masses, 
gives undoubtedly that air of grandeur which 
magnitude or quantity is sure to produce. 
But though it should be acknowledged, that 
it is managed with great skill and intelligence, 
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and contrived to appear as light as the mate* 
rials will allow, yet the weight and solidity 
of stone was not to be overcome. 

Those figures are much in the style of 
Carlo Marattiy and such as we may imagine 
he would have made, if he had attempted 
SculptuK; and. when we know he had the 
superintendance of that work, and was an 
intimate friend of one of the principal Sculp-* 
tors, we may suspect that his taste had some 
influence, if he did not even give the designs. 
No man can look at those figures without 
recognizing the manner of Carlo Maratri. 
They have the same defect which his works 
so often have, of being overlaid with dra- 
pery, and that too aruficially disposed. I 
cannot but believe, that if Ruscono, Le GroSp 
MoDot, and the rest of the Sculptors em- 
ployed in that work, had taken fix' their guide 
the simple dress, such as we see in the 
antique statues of the philosophers, it would 
have given more real grandeur to their figures, 
and would certainly have been more suitable 
to the characters of the Apostles* 
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Though there is no remedy for the ill effect 
of those ftoJid projections which Stjing dra* 
pery in stone must always produce in statues^ 
yet in bas-relievos it is totally different ; 
those detached parts of drapery the Sculptor 
has heue as much power over as the Painter^ 
by unking and losing it in the ground, sd 
that it shall not in the least entangle and con^ 
fuse the figure* 

But here again the Sculptor, not content 
with this successful imitation,, if it may be 
so called, proceeds to represent figures , ot 
groupa of figures on differem plans ;: that is^ 
some on the iore ground,; and some^ at a 
greatep distance, iit the manner of Famtecs 
in bietoricat compositionfi.. To do this he 
bos iio othef means than by making the.dis** 
tant figmes of less. dimensions,, andi reliieving 
|hem in a less d^ee from, the surface ;. but 
^is is not adequate to the end ^ they wiU stiD * 
appear only as^^ figures on a less scaJk:,; but 
tqmUff near the eye with those in the £roatf 
of the piece* 

Nor does the mischief of this attempt^. 
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which never accomplishes its intention, rest 
here : by this division of the work into numy 
minute parts, the grandeur of its general 
effect is inevitably destroyed* 

Perhaps the only ciraimstance in which 
the Modem have excelled the Ancient Sculp* 
tors, is the management of a single group in 
basso-relievo ; the art of gradually raising 
the group from the flat surface, till it imper« 
ceptibly emerges into alto-relievo. Of this 
there is no ancient example remaining that 
discovers any approach to the skill which Le 
Gros has shown in an Altar in the Jesuit$ 
Church at Rome. Different plans or degrees 
of relief in the same group have, as we see in 
this instance, a good effect, though the con* 
trary happens when the groups are separated » 
and are at some distance behind each other* 

This improvement in the art of composing 
a group in basso-relievo was probably first 
suggested by the practice of the modem 
Painters, who relieve their figures, or groups 
of figures, from their ground, by the same 

VOL. JI. D 
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getitlk gr^'d^tTon; and h is accorpplisned in 
every respect by the same general principles ; 
but as the hiarble has no colour, it is the 
composition itself that must give it its light 
and. shadow. The ancient Sculptors could 
not borrow this advantage from their Pain- 
ters, for this was an art with which they 
appeiar to . have been entirely unacquainted ; 
iind in the bas-rfUevos of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
the casts of wliich we have in the Academy^ 
this art is no more attempted than it was by 
the Painters of his age. 

The next imaginary improvement of the 
moderns, is the representing the effects of 
Perspective in bas-relief. Of this little need 
he said; all must recollect how ineffectual 
has been the attempt of modem Sculptors to 
turn the buildings which they have intro- 
duced as seen from their angle, with a view to 
make them appear to recede from the eye in 
perspective. This, though it may show 
indeed their eager desire to encounter diffi- 
culties, shows at the same time how inade- 
quate their materials are even to this their 
humble ambition. 



The Atici*nts, with great judgetnem^ 
irepresented only the elevation of whatevet 
architecture they introduced into their has- 
reliefs, which is composed of little more 
than horitsontal or perpendicular lines j 
whereas the interruption of crossed lities oi 
whatever causes a multiplicity of subordinate 
parts, destroys that regularity and firmness 
of effect on which grandeur of style so much 
depends » 

We come now to the last consideraticxl $ 
in what manner Statues are to be dressed, 
which arfe tirade in honour of men, eithef 
tow living, or lately dep^ed. 

ITiis is a question which might employ a 
Icmg discourse of itself: I shall at present 
only observe, that he who wishes not to 
obstruct the Artist, and prevent his exhibit- 
ing his abilities to their greatest advantage, 
will certainly not desire a modem dress. 

The desire of transmitting to posterity the 
ihape 6f modem dress must be acknowled-^ 
ged to be purchased at a prodigious price. 
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even the price of eveiy thing that is valuable 
in art. 

Working in stone is a very serious business ; 
and it seems to be scarce worth while to 
employ such durable materials in conveying 
to posterity a fashion of which the longest 
existence scarce exceeds a year* 

However agreeable it may be to the Anti- 
quary's principles of equity and gratitude^ 
that as he has received great pleasure from 
the contemplation of the fashions of dress of 
former ages, he wishes to give the same 
satisfaction to future Antiquaries : yet, me* 
thinks pictures of an inferior style, or prints , 
may be considered as quite sufficient, without 
prostituting this great art to such mean 
purposes. 

In this town may be seen an Equestrian 
Statue in a modern dress, which may.^ be 
sufficient to deter future artists from any 
such attempt : even supposing no other ob- 
jection, the familiarity of the modem dress 
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J 

bjr ho ttkkns^ ' agrees with the 'dignity and 

gravity of Sculpt inre. 

-• • < ■ 

Sculpture is' formal, regular, and austere; 
disdains all familiar objects, as incompatible 
with its dignity j and is an enemy to every 
species of affectation, or appearance of acade- 
mical art. All contrast, therefore, of one 
figure to another, or of the limbs of a single 
figure, or even in the folds of the drapery, 
must be sparingly empiloyed. In short, 
whatever partakes of fancy or caprice, or 
goes under the denomination of Picturesque, 
(however to be admired in its proper place,) 
is incompatible with that sobriety and gravity 
which is peculiarly the character is tick of 
this art. 

There is no circumstance which more 
distinguishes a well-regulated and sound taste, 
than a settled uniformity of design, where 
all the parts are compact, and fitted to each 
other, every thing being of a piece. This 
principle extends itself to all habits of life, as 
well as to all works of art. Upon this 
general gtound therefore we may safely 



venture to pronouncei th^t t^e iv^fq^fpi^ 
and simplicity of the materials oa whic)i tl^ 
Sculptor labours, (which are only white 
marble^) prescribes boi|ndf tp his ar^^.iuid 

teaches him to confuse Jhimi^^f :t9> ? <pfQfor« 
tionabje simplicity of (|t?sign, - ^ 
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DISCOURSE XL 



SIGN OF A whole; Df TAKOIG CKSSBAL UIKM • VUT 



-i. HE highest amhitioo cfcwrj Aitisr is to 
be diougfat a man of Genius. As long as 
this flatteiing quality is j<»ied to his aamew 
he can bear with patience the imfK H a an cf 
caidessnessy inconectness, or dcfixts oC 
whatever kind. 

So fsu* indeed is the presence of Gcnins 
fiom implying an absence of feuks. that th^ 
are considered by many as its insepandile 
companicms. Some go such lengths as to 
take indication finom them» and not only 
excuse faults on account of Genius, bust 
presume Genius from die existence of oeitim 
£udt8. 

It is certainly true, that a work m^ justly . 
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claim the character of Genius, though full 
of errors ; and it is equally true, that it may 
be faultless^ an^ y^ pot ea^lyl^ the least 
spark of Genius. This naturally suggests 
an inquiry, a dSii*' ft' teS'« of inquiring, 
what qualities of a work and of a workman 
fgi^y jtMsUy entitle a Painter to that char^c^i^r^ 

I have in a former discours6^ erldeivbured 

to impm# yoju wij^h a i^xe4 opinion, t^i 
eontf^fohoosivQ and critijqal knowledge of thi? 
works of na(ur« ia the only squrce of fafauty 
Md grandeur. But when we speak tf^ 
PaiiMers, we must always consider this riilf^, 
and all rules, with a reference to the mdchsH 
nical practice of their own particular Art. It 
is not properly ki the learning, the tastfe, and 
the dig<iity of th^ ideas, th^t Genius appears 
a& bek>ngi<ig to a painter. There is a G^niu^ 
particular and appropriated to his own trade, 
(as I may call it,) distinguished from al) 
others* For that^ power, which enables, the 
Affttst to conceive hie subject with dignity, 
may be said to belong to general education; 

t Di»<6urs^ III. 



z/nd is a^ miM:h ^ Geoi^ of a Poet^oriiM 
l^ofessor af aajr ctb/K liberal Art, er evca a 
^oed critkk in my 9f thofip ans, as of ^ 
Fainter. Whatever sublime id^is m^ f)Xk 
his mind, kie is aPaiQ^r only a$ he C9P pm 
in practice what he knows, and 
those ideas by visible lepresentaticm. 



If ny expieaioa can ceovc^ ktf idea; f 
Wfdi to disfingnish excdfence of this kind faf 
caBic^ if the Gemos of meehanical perfbnnfi 
aiftce. This Genius consists » looncetTe, ia 
the power of expremng that wbfck eaapkfm 
your pencil, whoever if may be^ asa wbak^ 
so flat the genencl efhct and power of tht 
whole may take possession of the mind, and 
for a while suspend the ccmstderation of di# 
subordinate and particular beauties or delccta* 

The advantage of this method of cdbtideiw 
ing objects, is what I wish now more 
particularly to enforce. At the same time I 
do not forget, that a Painter must have the 
power of contracting as well as dilating his 
sight ; because^ he that does not at all exp>ress 
prticukrs, expresses nothing j yefitiscer* 
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tain, that a nice diBcrimination of minute 

circunnstances, and a punctilious delineation 

of them, whatever excellence it may have, 

(and I do not mean to detract from it,) never 

did confer oa the Artist the character of 

Genius. 

Beside those minute differences in things 
-which z^ frequently not observed at all, and 
when they are, make little impression, there 
are in all considerable objects great charac- 
teristick distinctions, which press strongly 
on the senses, and therefore fix the imagina- 
tion. These are by no means, as some 
persons think, an aggregate of all ihe small 
discriminating particulars : nor will such an 
acomiulatioa of particulars ever express 
them. These answer to what I have heard 
great lawyers call the leading paints in a case, 
or the kading cases relative to those points. 

The detail of particulars, which does not 
assist the expressioMj^ the main character- 
' >stia^^^l|flM^^HH|^Lis mischievous, 
t_and draws it 
'^remarked, 
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that the impressicm, which is left oo our niind 
even of things which are famih'ar to us, is 
seldom more than their general effect ; beyond 
which we do not look in recognising such 
objects. To express this in Painting, is to 
express what is congenial and natural to the 
mind of man, and what gives him by reflec- 
tion his own mode of conceiving. The 
other pre-supposes nicety and research^ which ' 
are only the business of the curious and 
attentive, and therefore does not speak to 
the general sense of the whole species ; in 
which common, and, as I may so call it, 
mother tongue, ^\txj thing grand and com*- 
prehensive must be uttered. 

I do not mean to prescribe what degree of 

attention ought to be paid to the minute parts ; 

this it is hard to settle. We are sure that it 

is expressing the general effect of the whole, 

which alone can give to objects their tme and 

*; touching character; and wherever this is 

'^'- dbterved, whatever else may be neglected, 

. • ':^ adcoowledge the hand of a Master. We 

1|pgf «vea go further, and observe, that when 

^^|||Miend efiect only is presented to us by 
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a diilfvl bandy it appelars to express the 
object re[»resented in a mote livety mannef 
fban the minutest resemblance would do. 

These observations may lead to very deep 
questions, which 1 do not mean here to 
discuss ; among others, it may lead to an 
inquiry. Why we are not ahvays pleased 
with the most absolute possible resemblance 
€f an imitation to its original object. Cases 
may exist in which such a resemblance may 
be even disagreeable. I shall only observe 
that the effect of figures in Wax-work, 
though certainly a more exact representation 
than can be given by Painting or Sculpture^ 
is a sufficient proof that the pleasure we 
receive from imitation is not increased merely 
in proportion as it approaches to minute and 
detailed reality ; wc are pleased, on the con* 
trary, by seeing ends accomplished by seem- 
ingly inadequate means. 

To express protuberance by actual relitff, 
to express the softness of flesh by the soft- 
ness of wax, seems rude and inartificial, and 
creates no grateful surprise. But to express 
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distances on a^lain surface, softness by hard 
bodies, and ^krticular colouring by materials 
which ^re not singly of that colour, produces 
that hi^gic which is the prize and triumpli 
6fart, 

T 
I 

Carry this principle a step further. Sup- 
pose the effect of imitation to be fully coiq- 
passed by means still more inadequate ; let 
the power of a few well-chosen strokes, 
which supersede labour by judgement and 
direction, produce a complete impression of 
all that the mind demands in an object ; we 
are charmed with such an unexpected hap- 
piness of execution, and begin to be tired 
with the superfluous diligence, which in vain 
solicits an appetite already satiated. 

The properties of all objects, as far as a 
Painter is concerned with them, are, the put- 
line or drawing, the colour, and the light and 
shade. The drawing gives the form, the 
colour its visible quality, and the light and 
shade its solidity. 

Excellence in any one of these parts of art 
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will never be acquired by an artist, unless he 
has the habit of looking upon objects at large, 
and observing the effect which they have on 
the eye when it is dilated, and employed 
upon the whole, without seeing any one of 
the parts distinctly. It is by this that we ob- 
tain the ruling characteristick, and that we 
learn to imitate it by short and dextrous 
methods. I do not mean by dexterity a trick 
or mechanical habit, formed by guess, and 
established by custom ; but that science, 
which, by a profound knowledge of ends and 
means, discovers the shortest and surest way 
to its own purpose. 

If we examine with a critical view the 
manner of those painters whom we consider 
as patterns, we shall find that their great 
fame does not proceed from their works 
being more highly finished than those of 
other artists, or from a more minute attention 
to details, but from that enlarged comprehen- 
sion which sees the* whole object at once, 
and that energy of art wliich gives its 
characteristick effect by adequate expxes- ., 
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Raflfaelle and Titian are two names which 
stand the highest in our art ; one for Drawing, 
the other for Fainring. The most consider- 
able and the most esteemed works of Raf&elle 
are the Cartoons, and his Fresco works in 
the Vatican ; those, as we all know, are far 
from being minutely finished : his principal 
care and attention seems to have been fixed 
upon the adjustment of the whole, whether 
it was the general composition, or the coin- 
position of each individual figure j for every 
figure may be stiid to be a lesser whole, 
though in regard to the general work to 
which it belongs, it is but a part ; the same 
may be said of the head, of the hands, 
and feet. Though he possessed this art of 
seeing and comprehending the whole, as far 
as form is concerned, be did not exert the 
nme faculty in regard to the general effect, 
which is presented to the eye by colour, and 
Kgbt and shade. Of this the deficiency of 
■feis oil pictures, ^\'here this excellence is 
^Biore expected than in Fresco, is a sufficient 
ptwf. 



r eyes to 
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find excellence with regard to cblour, and 
light and shade, in the highest degree. He 
was both the first and the greatest master of 
this art. By a few strokes he knew how to 
mark the general image and character of 
whatever object he attempted ; and produced, 
by this alone, a truer representation than his 
inaster Giovanni Bellino, or any of his pre- 
decessors, who finished every hair. His 
great care was to express the general colour* 
to preserve the masses of light and shade, 
and to give by opposition the idea of that 
solidity which is inseparable from natural 
objects. When those are preserved, though 
the work should possess no other merit, it 
will have in a proper place its complete effect ; 
but where any of these are wanting, however 
minutely laboured the picture may be in the 
detail, the whole will have a false and 
even an unfinished appearance, at whatever 
distance, or in whatever light, it can be 
shown « 

It is vain to attend to the variation of tints» 
if, in that attention, the general hue of flesh 
is lost; or to fmtsh ever so minutely the paAs, 
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if the masses are not observed, or the whofe 
not well put together. 

. Vasari seems to have h^d no great dispo- 
sition to favour the Venetian Painters, yet 
he every where justly commends t/ iisra^ i^T 
/are^ la tnnniera^ la belJa pratica; that is, 
the admirable manner and practice of that 
school. On Titian, in particular, he bestowi 
the epithets of giuiicioso^ hllo^ e stupenJk. 

This manner was then new to the worlds 
but that unshaken tmlh on which it n 
founded, has fixed it as a model to all suc« 
ceeding Painters : and those who will ex-* 
amine into the artifice, will find it to consist 
in the power of generalising, and in the short- 
ness and simplicity of the means employed. 

Many artists, as Vasari likewise observes, 
have ignorantly imagined they are imi- 
tating the manner of Titian, when they 
leave their colours rough, and neglect the 
detail^ biit, not possessiifg the principles on 
which he wrought, they have produced what 

he calls goffe fitture^ absurd foolish pictures; 

£ a 
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for such will always be the consequence of 
affecting dexterity without science, without 
selection, and without fixed principles. 

Rafiaelle and Titian seem to have looked 
it nature for different purposes j they both 
had the power of extending their view to 
tfce whole ; b^t one looked only for the 
general effect as produced by form, the other 
as produced by colour. 

We cannot entirely refuse to Titian the 
merit of attending to the general yorm of his 
object, as well as colour j but his deficiency 
lay, a deficiency at least when he is conn- 
pared with Rafiaelle, in not possessing the 
power like him, of correcting the form of 
his model by any general idea of beauty in 
his own mind. Of this his St. Sebastian is 
a particular instance. This figure appears to 
be a most exact representation both of thr 
form and the colour of the model, whid 
he then happened lo have before him ; 
has all the fotn nature , anAjjiie cotou rji 
is flesh iti 
of ab* 
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has with as much care preserved these defects, 
as he has imitated the beauty and brilliancy 
of the colouring. ^ In his colouring he was 
large and general, as in his design he was 
minute and partial: in the one he was a 
Genius, in the other not much fibove a 
copier. I do not, however, speak now of 
all his pictures: instances enough may be 
produced in his works, where those obser* 
vations on his defects could not with any 
propriety be applied : but it is in the manner 
or language, as it may be called, in which 
Titian and others, of that school express 
themselves, that their chief excellence lies; 
This manner is in reality, in pointing, what 
language is in poetry ; we are all sensible 
how differently the imagination is aiFected 
by the same sentiment expressed in different 
words, and how mean or how grand the 
same object appears when presented to us by 
different Painters. Whether it is the human 
figure, an animal, or even inanimate objects, 
there is nothing, however unpromising in 
appearance, but may be raised into dignity, 
convey sentiment, and produce emotion, in 
the hands of a Painter of genius. Wh^t 
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was said of Virgil, that he threw even the 
dung about the ground with an air of dignity, 
may be applied to Titian : whatever he 
touched, however naturally mean, and habi- 
tually familiar, by a kind of magick he 
invested with grandeur and importance. 

I must here observe, that I am not recom- 
mending a neglect of the detail ; indeed it 
would ht difEcult, if not impossible, to pre- 
scribe certain bounds, and tell how far, or 
when it is to be observed or neglected } much 
must, at last, be left to the taste and judg- 
ment of thct artist. I am well aware that a 
judicious detail will sometimes give the force 
of truth to the work, and consequently 
interest the spectator. I only wish to impress 
on your minds the true distinction between 
essential and subordinate powers ; and to 
show what qualities in the art claim your 
chief attention, and what may, with the 
least injury to your leputation, be neglected. 
Something, perhaps, always must be neg- 
lected ; the lesser ought then to give way to 
the greater; and since every work can hmre 
but a limited tim« allotted to it, (for c 
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supposing a whole life to be employed about 
one picture, it is stUl limited,) it appears 
more reasonable to employ that time to the 
best advantage, in contriving various methods 
of cpmposing the work, — iti trying diffi^rent 
effect of light and sliadow, — and employing 
the labour of correction in heightening by 
a judicious adjustmait of the parts the 
effects. of the whole,— 4han that the time 
should be taken up in minutely finishing 
those parts. 

But there is another kind of h^h finishing, 
which may safely be condemned, as it seems 
to counteract its own purpose; that is, when 
the artist, to avoid that hardness which [ffo- 
ceeds from the outline cutting against the 
ground, softens and blends the coloivs to 
excess : this is what the ignorant call high 
finishing, but which t«ids to destroy the 
brilliaacy of coloiu', and the true e&ct of 
Mpiesentattoa ; which consists very mudt 
ib presefving the sune proportion of sharp- 
ness and bluntness that is found in natural 
This extr sirfteain^, instead of 
ID^ the efifei 0itfv»ie», gives the 
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appearance of ivory, or some other hard 
substance, highly polished. 

The portraits of Cornelius Jansen appear 
to have this defect, and consequently want 
that suppleness which is the characteristick 
of flesh; whereas, in the works of Vandyck 
we find that true mixture xof softness and 
liardness perfectly obserr^. The same 
defect may be found in the manner of Van- 
derwerf, in opposition to that of Teniers ; 
and such also, we ^may add, is the manner 
of RafFaelle in his oil pictures, in comparison 
With that of Titian. 

^ The name which RafFaelle has so justly 
maintained as the first of Painters, we may 
Venture to say was not acquired by this 
laborious' attention. ' His apology may be 
made by saying that it was the manner of 
his country ; but if he had expressed his 
ideas with the facility and eloquence, as 
it may be called , of Titian, his works would 
certainly not have been less excellent ; and 
that praise, which ages and nations have 
poured out upon him, for possessing Genius 
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in the higher attainments of artp would have 
been extended to them alL 

Those who are not conversant in works of 
art, are often surprised at the high value 
set by connoisseurs on drawings which 
appear careless, and in every respect un- 
finished; but they are truly valuable ;- and 
their value arises from this, that they give 
the idea of an whole; and this whole is 
often expressed by a dexterous facility which 
indicates the true power of a Painter, even 
though roughly exerted : whether it consists 
in the general composition, or the general 
form of each figure, or the turn of the 
attitude which bestows grace and elegance. ^ 
All this we may see fully exemplified in the 
very skilful drawings of Parmegiano and 
Correggio. On whatever account we value 
these drawings, it is certainly 'not for high 
finishing, or a minute attention to particulars. 

Excellence in every part, and in every 
province of our art, from the highest style 
of history down to the resemblances of still- 
Jife^ will depend on this power of extending 
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the attention at once to the whole^ without 
which the greatest diligence is vain. 

I wish you to bear in mind, that when I 
speak of an whole, I do not mean simply 
an whole as belonging to composition, but 
an whole with respect to the general style of 
colouring ; an whole with regard to the light 
and shade^j an whole of every thing whi<^ 
may separately become the main object of 
a Painter. , 

I remember a Landscape-painter in Rome^ 
who was known by the name of Studio, 

* • from his patience in high finishing, %! which 
he thought the whole excellence of art con-* 
sisted; so that he once endeavoured, as he 
. said, to represent every individual leaf on a 
tree. This picture I never saw; but I am 
vt,vf sure that an artist, wbo looked only 
at thq general character of the species, the 
order of the branches, and the masses of the 
foliage, would in a few minutes produce a 
more true resemblance of trees , than thia 
Painter in as many months. 
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A Landscape-painter certainly ought to 
study anatomically (if I may use the ex- 
pression) all the objects which he paints ; 
but when he is to turn his studies to use, 
his skill, as a man of genius, will be dis- 
played in showing the general effect, pre- 
scrriog the same degree of hardness and 
softness which the objects have in nature ; 
for he applies himself to the imagination, 
not to the curiosity, and works not for the 
Virtuoso or the Naturalist, but for the 
common observer of life and nature. When 
he knows his subject, he will know not only 
what to describe, but what to omit : and 
this skill in leaving out, is, in all things, a 
great part of knowledge and wisdom. 

The same excellence of manner which 
Titian' displayed in History or Portrait-paint- 
ing, is equally conspicuous in his Land- 
scapes, whetherthey are professedly such, or 
tare only as back-grounds. One of the most 
eniineiit of this latter kind is to be found in 
ihepktiin of St. Fietro Martire. The large 
trees, which are here introduced, are plainly 
dUttnguished from each other by the different 
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manner with which the branches shoot from 
their trunks, as well as by, their different 
foliage ; and the weeds in the fore*ground 
are varied in the same manner, just as much 
as variety requires, and no more. When 
Algarotti, speaking of this picture, praises 
it for the minute discriminations of the leaves 
and plants, even, as he says, to excite the 
admiration of a Botanist, his intention was 
undoubtedly to give praise even at theexpence 
of truth; for he must have known, that this 
is not the character of the picture ; but con<.> 
noisseurs will always find in pictures what they 
think they ought to find : he was not aware 
that he was giving a description injurious to 
the reputation of Titian. 

Such accounts may be very hurtful to young 
artists, who never have had an opportunity 
of seeing the work described ; and they may 
possibly conclude, that this great Artist 
acquired the name of the Divine Titian from 
his eminent attention to such trifling circum-^ 
stances, which in reality, would not raise 
him above the level of the most ordinary 
painter. 



\ i 
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We may extend these observations even to 
what seems to hAve but a single, aod that an 
individual object. The excellence of Portrait- 
Painting, and we may add, even the likeness, 
the character, and countenance, as I have 
observed in another place, depend mojrc 
upon the general effect produced by the 
painter, than on the exact expression of the 
peculiarities, or minute discrimination of 
the parts. The chief attention of the artist 
is therefore employed in planting the features 
in their proper places, which so much con- 
tributes to giving theeffect and true impression 
of the whole. The very peculiarities may be 
reduced to classes and general descriptions ; 
and there are therefore large ideas to be found 
even in this contracted subject. He may 
afterwards labour single features to what 
degree he thinks proper, but let him not 
forget continually to examine, whether in 
finishing the parts he is not destroying th^ 
general effect. 

It is certainly a thing to be wished, that all 
excellence were applied to illustrate subjects 
thsjt are interesting and worthy of being 

5 
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commemorated j whereas, of half the pictures 
that are in the world, the subject can be 
valued only as an occasion which set the artist 
to work : and yet, our high estimation of 
such pictures, without considering or perhaps 
iiydiiout knowing the subject, shows how 
ntbich our attention i$ engaged by the art 
bione. 

Perhaps nothing that we can say will so 
clearly show the advantage and excellence of 
this faculty, as that it confers the character 
of .Genius on Works that pretend to no other 
merit ; in which is neither expression, 
charactc"-, or dignity, and were none are 
interested in the subject. We cannot refuse 
the character of Genius to the marriage of 
Paolo Veronese, without opposing the general 
sense of mankind, (great authorities have 
called it the triumph of Painting,) or, to 
the altar of St. Augustine at Antwerp, by 
Rubens, which equally deserves that title, 
and for the same reason. Neither of those 
pictures have any interesting story to support 
them. Thit of Paolo Venxiese is only a 
i^resentaticn of a great concourse of peo^ 
6 
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at a dinner^ and the subject of Rubens, if 
it may be called a subject where, nothing is 
doing, is an assembly of various Saints that 
Jived in different ages. The whole excellence 
of those pictures consists in mechanical 
dexterity, working however under the in-^ 
fluence of that comprehensive faculty which 
I have so often mentioned. 

It is by thisj and this alone, that the 
mechanical power is ennobled, and raised 
much above its natural rank* And it appears 
to me, that with propriety it acquires this 
character, as an instance of that superiority 
with which mind predominates over matter, 
by contracting into one whole what nature 
has made multifarious. 

The great advantage of this idea of a whole 
is, that a greater quantity of truth may be 
said to be contained and expressed in a few 
lines or touches, than in the most laborious 
finishing of the parts, where this is not 
regarded. It is upon this foundation that it 
stands ; and the justness of the observation 
would be confirmed by the ignorant in art. 
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if it were possible to take their opinions 
unseduced by some false notion of what they 
imagine they ought to see in a Picture* As 
ijt is an art, they think tliey ought to be pleased 
in proportion as they see that art ostentatiously 
displayed; they will, from this supposition, 
prefer neatness, high-finishing, and gaudy 
Colouring, to the truth, simplicity, and unity 
of nature. Perhaps top, the totally ignorant 
beholder, like the ignorant artist, cannot 
comprehend a whole, nor even what it means. 
But if false notions do not anticipate their 
perceptions, they wlio are capable of ob- 
tervation, and who, pretending to no skill, 
look only straight forward, will praise and 
condemn ia proportion as the painter has 
succeeded in the effect of the whole. Here, 
general satisfaction, or general dislike, though 
perhaps despised by the Painter, as proceeding 
from the ignorance of the principles of art, 
may yet help to regulate his conduct, and 
bring back his attention to that which ought 
to be his principal object, and from which 
he has deviated for the sake of minuter 
beauties. 



4q in9taiice of this right judgement I onqe 
g^w in s child, in going through a gallery 
whfie there we^re many portrait* of the last 
nges, which, though neatly put out of h9n4# 
lii^cre very ijl put together. ' The child p9i4 
no attention to the neat finishing or naturalness 
of any bit of drapery , but appeared to observe 
only the ungracefulness of the persons /k« 
presented, and put herself in the posture of 
^very figure which she saw in a forced an4 
awkward attitude* The censure of nature* 
uninformed, fastened upon the greatest fault 
that could he in a picture, because it related 
to the diaracter and management of ithe 
whole. 

I should be sorry, if wliat has been said 
should be understood to have any tendency 
to encourage that carelessness which leaves 
work in an unfinished state. I commend 
nothing for the want of exactness ; I mean to 
point out that kind of exactness which is the 
be&t, and which is alone truly to be so 
esteemed. 

So far is my disquisitioii from |fiving 

VOL. II. F 
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countenance to idleness, that there is nothing 
in our art which enforces such continual 
exertion and circumspection, as an attention 
to the general effect of the whole. It requires 
much study and much practice ; it required 
the Painter's entire mind ; whereas the parts 
may be finishing by nice touches, while his 
mind is engaged on other matters ; he may 
even hear a play or a novel read without much 
disturbance. The artist who flatters his own 
indolence, will continually find himself 
evading this active exertion, and applying 
his thoughts to the ease and laziness of highly 
finishing the parts; producing at last what 
Cowley calls ** laborious effects of idleness/* 

No work can be too much finished, 
provided the diligence employed be directed 
to its proper object j but I have observed that 
an excessive labour in the detail has, nine 
times in ten, been pernicious to the general 
effect, even when it has been the labour of 
great masters. It indicates a bad choice, 
which is an ill setting out in any undertakings 

To give a right direction to your industry 
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has been my principal purpose in this 
discourse. It is this, which I am confident 
often makes the cliiSerence between two 
Students of equal capacities, and of equal 
industry. While the one is employing his 
labour on minute objects of little consequence^ 
the other is acquiring the art, and perfecting 
the habit, of seeing nature in an extensive 
view, in its proper proportions, and its due 
subordination of parts. 

Before I conclude, I must make one 
observation sufficiently connected with the 
present subject. 

The same extension of mind which gives 
the excellence of Genius to the theory and 
mechanical practice of the art, will direct 
him likewise in the method of study, and 
give him the superiority over those who 
narrowly follow a more confined track of 
partial imitation. Whoever, in order to 
finish his education, should travel to Italy, 
and spend his whole time there only in 
copying pictures, and measuring statues or 
buildings, (though these things are not to be 

F 7, 



ttfg)«ct0d,) Yt^vi^ ^^uffi wii^ ^uU improve^ 
mnU. Ht (btt tniMt^g ike Iliad, isys Dr.. 
Young, if not imitiitipg Hoi»tr. It is itot b)r 
Uyipg up ib (hegMmoiqr (bt {t^JticnJar details 
of ftnjr W tlj^e great works of ait, tbat any 
ijuio hpeomcs a great i^st, if he stops 
)vithftut making himself ^natttf 9/ the general 
pnnciplct on Vfhieh ^H^se works are (con- 
ducted. If ^e evei} hpf^ t^ rival thosi» 

whom he admires , he m^st c««ii.sider theif 
works as the means of teaching him the true 

ait pf seeing naiure. Wi^ti this if acquired, 
heihen may jbesaid to have appropriated 

their powers, or at least the ftM^ndatipn of 
their powers, to himself; the rest must de« 
pcnd upon his own industry and application. 
The great business of study is, to form a 
windt adapted and adequate to all times and 
sill occasions { to which all nature is then ]ai4 
open, and which may be said to possess th» 
key of her inexhaustible riches. 
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DISCOURSE XII. 



PARTICULAR METHODS OF STUDY OF LITTLE CON- 
SEQUENCE. — LITTLE OF THE ART CAN BE TAUGHT. — 
LOVE OF METHOJD OFTEN A LOVE OF IDLENESlS. 
PITTORl IMPROVVISATORI APT TO BL CARELESS AND 
INCORRECT; SELDOM ORIGINAL AND STRIKING* 
THIS PROCEEDS FROM THEIR NdT STUDYING THE 
WORKS OF OTHER MASTERS. 



GENTLEMEN, 

In consequence of the situation in which I 
have the honour to be placed in this Academy, 
it has often happened, that I have been 
consulted by the young Students who intend 
to spend some years in Italy, concerning the 
method of regulating their studies. I am, as 
I ought to be, solicitously diesirous to com- 
municate the entire result of my experience 
and observation; and though my openness 
and facility in giving my opinions might 
make some amends for whatever was defec- 
tive in them, yet I fear my answers have not 
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often given satisfaction. Indeed I have never 
been sure, that I understood perfectly what 
they meant,' and was not without som@ 
suspicion that tllty hatl litsi themselves very 
distipct ideas of th? object of their inquiry. 

If the information required was; by what 
ibtkiis the |)iith tliait k^ fb ^icbllenc^ could 
Be €is^6yefe3 i H dSey^^s^ed to know 
whom they were td tak^ for their guides i 
what to adhere to, and what to avoid ; whore 
they were to bait, and where tKey x^ere to 
take up their rest f what was to be tasted 
only, ano what should be their diet ; sucn 
general directions are irertainly proper for a 
Student to ask, and ifor me, to the best of 
my capacity, to givej out these rules |iave 
been already ^ven : they have in reauty been 
foe subject of almost all my Discourses from 
this jplace. But \ am rather inclined to thinlc, 
that by 'method of study ^ it was meant, if as 
sevei:^ do mean,) tnat the times and the 
sea^ns snouYd he prescribed, and the4)rder 
settled, in which every thing was to be 
done: that it might be useful to point out to 
what degree of excellence one part of the 



Aft was to be carried, before die Stnini 
^rocee(&d to tbe next ; liow 16ng ht wis to 
cdaHhoe to diaw from the ancient stattxSp 
wbeh to bej^in to compose, ahd when to 
a^ply to the stody of colooniig. 

Siich a debdl of ihsthxtfon nt^lft be 
Extended with a great Sesi of plausible arid 
os^tadbuS amplification. Rit it wdcild H 
best be useless. Onr stndies ^irill be for eter, 
jn a tnery great degree, under the direction of 
chancis ; liidc traveUers, we rrrast take wliaS 
we can get^ and when we can get it; whether 
n is, or h not adminisiined to in in the tnbst 
CDlDDfnodious manner, in the rhost proper 
place, or at the exact minute when w^ woiild 
wish to have it. 

Treatises on ednication, aAd rhethod of 
Study, have always appeared to me to have 
one geikeral fault. They proceed upon a false 
su^^>osition of life ; as if we possessed hot 
MJf a power over events and circumstances, 
but had aj^eater power over ourselves than I 
believe any of us will be found to possess. 
Instead of supposing ourselves to be perfect 
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patterns of wisdom and virtue, it seems to 
me more reasonable to treat ourselves (as I 
am sure we must now and then treat others) 
like humoursome children, whose fancies are 
often' to be indulged, in order to keep them 
in good-humour with themselves and their 
pursuits. It is necessary to use some artifice 
of this kind in all processes which by their 
yery nature are long, tedious, and complex, 
in order to prevent our taking that aversion to 
our studies t which the continual shackles of 
methodical restraint are sure to produce. 

I would rathei wish a student, as soon as 
he goes abroad, to employ himself upon 
whatever he has been incited to by any 
immediate impulse, than to go sluggishly 
about a prescribed task, whatever he does 
in such a state of mind^ little advantage 
accrues from it, as nothing sinks deep enough 
to leave any lasting impression; and it is 
impossible that any thing should be well 
understood, or well done, that is taken into 
a reluctant understanding, and executed with 
a servile hand. 
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^ It is desirable, an^ indeed isa^c^saiy tj^ 
intellectual health, that the mind shouUl be 
lecreated and refreshed with a v^ety in 
our studies ; that in the . irksomeness of 

* 

uniform pursuit we should be relieved, and^ 
if I may so say^ deceived, as much as 
possible. Besides; the minds of men art 
so very difierently constituted, that it is 
impossible to find one, method which shall 
be suitable to all. It is of no use to pre- 
scribe to those who have no talents ; and 
those who. have talents will find methods for 
themselves-p»methods dictated to them by 
their own particular dispositions^ and by 
the experience of their own. particular 
necessities^ 

However, I would not be understood to 
extend this dogtrine to the younger students. 
The first part of the life of a student, like 
that of other school-boys, must necessarily 
be a life of restraint. The grammar, the 
rudiments, however unpalatable, must at all 
events be mastered. After a habit is ac- 
quired of drawing correctly from the model 
[whatever it may be) which he has before 
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Mmv )^ Ksti I thiiik^ may be Ufkly left to 
tXdiit» i always itif^pdiingf Harf the Kti^Jttit 
ii mfttjfd^ and tfaaj his sttodi^ «re <iif«cte<d 
ioth«pi«|>^tA>ject. 

\ 

A ^tfsidA fdi' 1ti« nft, and afl e^lg«t disi^ 
16 elitit, ^iH fil(«e thin 8tlf]^ly the (iit^tff 
Ihcfhod. B^ leivimf a Mtiid«M b hi(melf» 

lie tcikf ^ssibfy lnd««d be led to iflfdeftilM 

dlftttM Above 1ms stt^ngtli : but tiHe trid 
Will iX lei^t have this advfiiiMgej it Wil! 
discover r6 bi<ii8^ hin bHvtt defi^teiftlefi'i 
and this discbvery alohe, K% a ve^y edfli 
flif^ei^ble at<[|tii^itk«l. Oiie imitfhviHienMt I 
itekno^Vtedg^i inay Attend bdld afid anluat^l 
attempts j frequent failure may di^fcblrttge; 
This evil, however, is not more pernicious 
than the »Iotv prdf&itotry whic4i \\ ih^tm^Ciral 
cohii^adrticb of I6d ^sy ta§b. 

Whitt\^f ddVatiltiiges ih^od itiay lfit« 
ih dTst^ftfch bf business i (iatid ^hcH it<d^i 
ti^nly has ni%ti^\) I hive biKt tittle cidhfi^teflt^ 
of its eflieilcy in tic^iring eitcelletide ih «fry 
irt ^\a!M^. Indebd, I htiVe' a1wiy9 
sttob|;ly sus^lected', tHslt this Tove of methdd^ 
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grii»t4fp«n<)9R¥(»»)«, m reality, at thel)otr(wn, 
a tov« pf i4ipnf s? i ^ w$nt of sufficient en^gjr 
tp pul theiQ^ely^. into immediate action : j^ 
i$ ^ pprt pf an applogy to themselves fpf 
4ping npdiJQg. I have known artists iprhcn 
may ti^ly be s^|d to have spent their whole 
livp?, or af Ipa^t the maH precious pwrt o£ 
tbeif Uv^s, ip p}ai)ni|ig methods of $tudy^ 
vilhpM.t ever beginning; revolving, howeveft 
to put it all in practice at some time o^ othert 
— when a certain period arrives, — when 
prppfr cQnveni^ncfs are procured » — or when 
^y r^mpvf^ fp 9 Cjsrtaia place better caI-» 
<pi)late4 fpr s|ii^y. |t is not uncommon foi 
si|ch pfriBons fp go ahrqad with the most 
hpnest and sincere resolution of studying 
l^ard^ when they shgll arrive at the end of 
ihi^ journey. The isam^ want of exertion , 
Vi^l^g froni the sanie cause which made 
them t^p bpme put pfF the day of labour 
until they had found ^a proper scheme for 
it, still continues in Italy, and they conse- 
quently refi^m bprn^ with little, if any im- 
provement. 
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In the practice of art, as well as in nioralt; 
k is necessary to keep a watchful and jealous 
eye over ourselves ; idleness, assuming the 
ipecibus disguise of industry, will lull to 
ileep all suspicion of our want of an active 
exeftion of strength* A provision of endless 
tpparatus, a bustle of infinite inquiry and 
jtesearch, or even the mere mechanical 
labour of copying, may be employed, to 
evade and shufflle off real labour, — the real' 
labour of thinking* 

I have declined for these reasons to point 
out any particular method and course of 
study to young Artists on their arrival in 
Italy* I have left it to their own prudence^ 
a prudence which will grow and improve 
upon them in the course of unremitted, ardent 
industry, directed by a real love of their 
profession, and an unfeigned admiration of 
those who have been universally admitted aa 
patterns of excellence in the act. 

In the exercise of that general prudence, I 
shall here submit to their consideration suchf 
miscelbneous observations as have occurred 
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to me on considering the mistaken notions 
or evil habits, which have prevented that 
progress towards excellence, which the 
riatural abilities of several Artists might 
otherwise have enabled them to make. 

False opinions and vicious habits have 
done far more mischief to students, and to 
Professors too. than any wrong methods of 

study. 

Under the influence of sloth, or of som* 
mistaken notion, is that disposition which 
always wants to lean on other men. Such 
Students are always talking of the prodigious 
progress they should make, if they could but 
have the advantage of being taught by some 
particular eminent Master. To him they 
would wish to transfer that care, which they 
ought and must take of themselves. Such 
are to be told, that after the rudiments are 
past, v€Ty little of our Art can be taught by 
others. The most skilful Master can do 
little more than put the end of the clue into 
the hands of his Scholar, by which he must 
conduct himself. 




It i$ true, the beauties ^nd defects of tl|0 
yif6sk$ of our piredeccssc^ may be pointed 
qqt; the principles on which their wor)^ 
9ie conductecl, may be explained ; the gres^ 
examples of Ancient Art may be spread put 
before them ; but the most sumptuous enter-* 
to^nment is prepared in vain, if the giiests 
iffill not take the trouble of helping thpi|i-» 
sdives. 

Even the Academy itself, where every 
c^yenience fo|r study is prpcurec), ^d laid 
bj^ore them, may, from that very circuoo* 
st^rice, from Ije^ying no 4i(pcultie$ to be en^ 
counte^ecl \vk the pursuit » cause a remission q| 
^e^r ipdustfy. It is not uncommoi) to see 
Jpm^g artists whilst they are struggling with 
evefy obstacle in their way, exert themselves 
wit)| sucjli success as to outstrip competitorf 
possessed of every means of . improvement, 
l^e promising expectation which was formed ^ 
qpL so much being dpne with so lijttle ipeans, 
has recpn^mended' them to a Patron, wlio 
h^ supp^i^ thein with every cojK^venience c^ 
^^y I from ;hat tjljnde their industry an^ 
eagerness of pursuit has forsaken th^em * t)j^y 

7 
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stahd still, and see others rush on before 
them. 

Such men are like certain animals, who 
will feed only when there is but little pro- 
vender, and that got at with difficulty through 
the bars of a rack^ but refuse to touch it 
when there is an abundance before them. 

Perhaps, such a falling off may proceed 
from the faculties being overpowered by the 
immensity of the materials ; as the traveller 
despairs ever to arrive at the end of his 
journey, when the whole extent of the 
road which he is to pass is at once displayed 
to his view* 

Among the first moral qualities therefore, 
which a Student ought to cultivate, is a just 
and manly confidence in himself, or rather 
in the effects of that persevering industry 
when he is resolved to possess* 

When Rafiaelle , by means of his connection 
^ith Bramante, the Pope's Architect, was, 
fixed upon to adom the Vatican with his 

VOL, !!• G 
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works, he had done (itching that marked in 
him any great superiority over his cont«mpo> 
raries ; though he was then but young, he 
had under his direction the most considerable 
Artists of his age ; and we know what kind 
of men those were : a lessef mind would 
have sunk under such a weight j and if we 
should judge from the meek and gentle dispo- 
sition which we are told was the character of 
Raf&eUe, we might expect this would have 
happened to him ; but his strength appeared 
to increase in proportion as exertion was re- 
quired i and it is not improbable that we^ ax^ 
indebted to die good fortune which first 
placed him in that cc»i»picuous situatimi, foe 
those great examples of excellence which he 
has left us. 

Thft obfiervations to which I form^jr 
wished, ' and now desire, to poi*it yoiup 
a.ttention, relate not to errors which ar» 
committed by those who have n» chitll 
to merit, but to those inadvertencies into 
which men of parts only catt fall by the 
orer-iatoig or the abuse of aomeivat, thoHgb^ 
pethaps subordinate, exceltence. Throraw 



^ 
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last alluded to are those of backward, timid 
charaeters ; what I shall now speak of, 
belong to another class ; to those Artists 
tvlto aire distinguished for the readiness and 
facility of their invention. It is undoubtedly 
a splendki and desirable accomplishment to 
be able to design instantaneously any given 
subject. It is an excellence that I believe 
every Artist would wish to possess ; but 
unluckily/ the manner in which this dex- 
terity is acquired; habituates the mind to 
be contented with first thoughts without 
choice or selection. The judgement, after 
it has been long passive, by degrees loses its 
power of becoming active when exertion is 
necessary. 

Whoever, therefore, has this talent, must 
in some measure undo what he has had the 
habit of doing, or at least give a new 
turn to hi^ mind : great works, which are 
to live and stand the criticism of posterity, 
ai^ not performed at a heat. A proportion- 
able time is required for deliberation and 
circumspection . I remember when I was af 
Rome looking at the fighting Gladiator, in 

G Ti 
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company with an eminent Sculptor, and X 
expressed my admiration of the skill with 
which the whole is composed, and 'the 
minute attention of the Artist to the change 
of every muscle in that momentary exertion 
of strength, he was of opinion that a Work 
so perfect required nearly the whole life of 
man to perform. 

I believe, if we look around us, we shall 
find, that in the sister art of Poetry, what 
has been soon done, has been as soon for- 
gotten. The judgement and practice of a 
great Poet on this occasion is woriliy atten- 
tion. Metastasio, who has so much and 
justly distinguished himself throughout 
Europe, at his outset was an I/nj>rovvisn/ore, 
or cMcmpore Poet, a description of men not 
uncommon in Italy : it is not long since he 
was asked by a friend, if he did not think 
the custom of inventing and reciting extem- 
pore, which he practised when a boy in 
his character of an Improvvisaiorc, might 
not be considered as a happy beginning of 
his etlucation ; he thought it, on thecontraryr 
a disadvantage to him ; he said that he lui4 
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acfjuired by that habit a carelessness and 
incorrectness, which it cost him much 
trouble to overcome, and to substitute in 
the place of it a totally different habit, that 
of thinking with selection, and of expressing 
himself with correctness and precision. 

However extraordinary it may appear, it 
is certainly true, that the inventions of the 
Pitiori improwiialori, as they may be called, 
have, — notwithstanding the common boast 
of their authors that all is spun from their 
own brain, — very rarely any thing that has 
in the least the air of originality : — their 
compositions are generally common-place, 
uninteresting, without character or expres- 
sion ; like those flowery speeches that we 
sometimes hear, which impress no new 
ideas on the mind. 

I would not be thought, however, by 
what has been said, to oppose the use, the 
advantage, the necessity there is, of a 
Painter's being readily able to express his 
ideas by sketching. The further he can 

Bth« better. The evil to" 
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be apprehended is, his resting there, and not 
correcting them afterwards from nature, or 
taking the trouble to look about him for 
whatever assistance the works of others will 
afford him. 

We are not to suppose, that when a Painter 
sits down to deliberate on ^ny work, he has 
all his knowledge to seek; he must not only 
be able to draw extempore the human figure 
in evpry variety of action, but he must be 
acquainted likewise with the general prin-* 
ciples of CQmposition, and possess a habit 
of foreseeing, while he is composing, the 
effect of the masses of light and shadow, 
that will attend soch a disposition. Hi$ 
mind is entirely occupied by his attention 
to the whole. It is a subsequent consider- 
ation to determine the attitude and expression 
of individual figures. It is in this period 
of his work that I would recomn^end to 
every artist to look over his port-folio, or 
pocket-book, in which he has treasi^red up 
all the happy inventions, all the extraordinary 
and e^fpressive attitudes that he has met with 
in the CQUfse of his studies; not only iox 
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the sake of borrowing from those studies 
whatever may be applicable to his own 
work, but likewise on account of the great 
advantage he will receive by bringitig the 
ideas of great Artists more distinctly before 
his mind, which will teach him to invent 
other figures in a similar style. 

Sir Francis Bacon speaks with approbation 
of the provisionary methods Demosthenes 
and Cicero employed to assist their inven- 
tion: and illustrates their use by a quaint 
comparison after his manner. These par* 
ticular Studios being not immediately con- 
nected with our art^ I need not cite the 
passage I allude to, and shall only observe 
that such preparation totally opposes the 
general received opinions that are floating 
in the world, concerning geniua and iiispi* 
ration. The same great man in another 
place, speaking of his own essays, remarks, 
that they treat of '' those things, wherein 
** both men's lives and parsons are vox^^ 
'' conversant, whereof a man shall find 
•* much in experience, but little in books :'* 
they are then what an artist would naturally 
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call invention i and yet we may suspect' 
that even the genius of Bacon, great as it 
was^ would never have been enabled to have 
made those observations* if his mind had not 
been trained and disciplined by reading the 
observations of others. Nor could he without 
such reading have known that those opinions* 
were not to be found in other books. 

a 

f 

I 

I know there are many Artists of great 
fame, who appear never to have looked 
out of themselves, and who probably would 
think it derogatory to their character, to be 
supposed to borrow from any other Painter. 
Biit when we recollect, and compare the 
works of such men with those who took to 
their assistance the inventions of others, we 
shall be convinced of the great advantage of 
this latter practice, 

The two men most eminent for readiness 
* of invention, that occur to me, are Luca 
Giordano and La Page; one in painting, 
and the other in drawing. 

\To such extraordinary powers as were 
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possessed by both of those Artists, we 
cannot refuse the character of Genius; at 
^he same time, it must be acknowledged, 
<bat it was that kind of mechanick Genius 
^yhich operates without much assistance of 
the head. In all their works, which ,are 
(as might be expected) very numerous, we 
may look in vain for any thing that can be, 
said to be original and striking; and yet, 
according to the ordinary ideas of originality, 
they have as good pretensions as most 
Painters ; for they borrowed very little from 
others, and still less will any Artist, that 
can distinguish between excellence and 
insipidity, ever borrow from them. 

To those men, and all such, let us oppose 
the practice of the first of Painters. I 
suppose we shall all agree, that no man 
ever possessed a greater power of invention,, 
and stood less in need of foreign, assistance, 
than RafFaelle; and yet, when he was 
designing one of his greatest as well as 
latest works, the Cartoons, it h very 
apparent that he had the studies which 
be had made from Masaccio before him. 
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Two noble figures of St. Paul, which he 
ibund there, he adopted in his own work : 
one of them he took for St. Paul, preaching 
at Athens; and the other for the same 
Saint, when chastising the sorcerer Elymas. 
Another figure in the same work, whose 
head is sunk in his breast, with hie eyes 
shut, appearing deeply wrapt up in thought^ 
was introduced amongst the listeners to the 
preaching of St. Paul. The most material 
alteration that is made in those two figures 
of St, Paul, is the addition of the left hands, 
which are not seen in the original. It is a 
rule that Raf^elle observed, (and indeed 
ought never to be dispensed with,) in a 
principal figure, to show both hands) that 
it should never be a questitm, what is 
become of the other hand. For the Sacrifice 
at Ljstra, he took the whole ceremony much . 
as it stands in an ancient Basso-relievo, 
since published in the Admiranda. 



^ 



I have given examples from those pie 
only of Raffa^te whicli we have amotig 
us, though imny other instances might bc- 
produced erf (his great Painter's not 
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<Uining assistance: indeed his known wealth 
~WK so great, that he might bonow where he 
pleased without loss of credit. 

It may be remarked, that this woik of 
^Nasaccio, from which he has borrowed so 
freely f was a publick work, and at no farther 
distance from Rome, than Florence ; so that 
if he had considered it a disgraceful theft, 
he was sure to be detected ; but he was well 
satisfied that his character for Invention would 
be little affected by such a discovery j nor is 
it, excejri in the opinion of those who are 

ignorant of the manner in which great works 

are built. 

Those who steal from mere poverty j who, 
htving nothing of their own, cannot exist a 
minute without making such depredations ; 
who arc so poor that they have no place in 
which they can even deposit what they have 
taken ; to men of this description nothing 
can be said : but such Artists as those to 
whom I suppose myself now speaking, men 
whom 1 consider as competently provided 
n'llh all the necess^es and cuaveniences of 
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zrt, and who do not desire to steal baubles and 
common trashy but wish only to possess 
peculiar rarities which they select to ornament 
their cabinets, and take care to enrich the 
graeral store with materials of equal or of 
greater value than what they have taken ; 
such men surely need not be ashamed of that 
friendly intercourse which ought to exist 
among Artists, of receiving from the dead 
and giving to the living, and perhaps to" 
those who are yet unborn. 

The daily food and nourishment of the 
mind of an Artist is found in the great works 
of his predecessors. There is no other way 
for him to become great himself. Serpens, 
nisi serpentem comederit, non jit draco* ^ is a 
remark of a whimsical Natural History, 
which I have read, though I do not recollect 
its title; however false as to dragons, it it 
applicable enough to Artists. 

* In Ben Johoson't Catiline we find this aphorism-,^ 
with a slight variation : 

" A snrpent, ere be comes to be a dragon, 
" Must eat abal." M. 
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Raffaelle, as appears from what has been 
said, had carefully studied the works of 
Masaccio ; and indeed there was no other, if 
we except Michael Angelo, (whom he like- 
wise imitated,) so worthy of his attention; 
and though his manner was dry and hard, 
his compositions formal, and not enough 
diversified, according to the custpm of 
Painters in that early period, yet his works 
possess that grandeur and simplicity which 
accompany, and even sometimes proceed 
from, regularity and hardness of manner. 
We must consider the barbarous state of the 
Arts before his time, when skill in drawing 
was so little understood, that the best of the 
painters could not even foreshorten the foot, 
but every figure appeared to stand upon his 
toes ; and what served for drapery, had 
from the hardness and smallness of the folds, 
too much the appearance of cords clinging 
round the body. He first introduced large 
drapery, flowing in an easy and natural 
manner : indeed he appears to be the first 
who discovered the path that leads to every 
excellence to which the Art afterwards 
arrived, and may therefore be justly con- 
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sidered as one of the Great Fathers of 
modem Art. 

Though I have been led on to a longer 
digression respecting this great Painter than 
I intended, yet I cannot avoid mentioning 
another excellence which he possessed in a 
very eminent degree; he was as much 
distinguished among his contemporaries for 
his diligence and industry, as he was for the 
natural faculties of his mind. We are told, 
that his whole attention was absorbed in the 
pursuit of his art, and that he acquired the 
name of Masaccio^, from his total disregard 
to his dress, his person, and all the common 
concerns of life. He is indeed a signal 
instance of what well-directed diligence will 
do in a short time ; he lived but twenty- 
seven years ; yet in that short space carried 
the art so far beyond what it had before 
reached, that he appears to stand alone as a 
model for his successors. Vasari gives a 
long catalogue of Painters and Sculptors, 
who formed their taste, and learned their 

♦ The addition of accio denotes some deformity or 
imperfection attending that person towhom itisapplied. R. 
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Alt, by Studying his works ; among tbow. 
he names Michael Angdo, Liofoido da 
Vind.PiettoPenigino.Rafiaelle, Bartolomeo, 
Andrea del Saito, II Rogso, and Pierino dd 
Vaga. 

Tlie habit of coittemplating «k1 brooding 
over the ideas of great geniuses, till you find 
yourself warmed by the contact, is the true 
method of formii^ an artist -hke tnind ; it is 
xmpossihle, in the presence of those great 
xnm, to think, or invent in a mean manner ; 
a state of mind is acquired that receives those 
xdeas only which relish of grandeur aod 
simpHciiy. 

Beside the general advantage of forming 
die taste by such an intercoune, there is 
aDoAcr of a particular kind, which was 
M g g es t c d to me by ^e practice of Raffaelle, 
vhat mifMm% the wotk of wiuch I have 
been speaking. Tlie ^«Rof the I4oconsul, 
Sergins P^ulus, is taleea fiom ilw Felix o£ 
Masaccio, though 01 ft«M figue, and 

the other seen in pa taoKkm like- 
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RafFaelle had that figure in his mind. Therfe 
is a circumstance indeed, which I mention by: 
the bye, which marks, it very particularly ; 
Sergius Paulus wears a crown of laurel ; this 
is hardly reconcileable to strict propriety, and 
the costume, of which RafFaelle was in general' 
a good observer; but he found it so in 
Masaccio, and he did not bestow so much, 
pains in disguise as to change it. It appears 
to me to be an excellent practice, thus to 
suppose the figures which you wish to adopt 
in the works of those great Painters to bc; 
statues; and to give, as RafFaelle has here 
given, another view, taking care to preserve 
all the spirit and grace you find in the 
original. 

I should hope, from what has been lately 
said, that it is not necessary to guard myself 
against any supposition of recommending an 
entire dependence upon former masters. I 
do not desire that you should get other people 
to do your business, or to think for you^ I 
only wish you to consult with, to call in, as 
Counsellors, men the most distinguished fbi; 
their knowledge and experience, the result 
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of which counsel must ultimately depend 
upon yourself^ Such conduct in the com- 
merce of life has never been considered at 
disgraceful, or in any respect to imply 
intellectual imbecility ; it is a sign rather of 
that true wisdom, which feels individual 
imperfection ; and is conscious to itself how 
much collective observation is necessary to 
fill the immense extent, and to comprehend 
the infinite variety of nature. I recommend 
neither self-dependence nor plagiarism. I 
advise you only to take that assistance 
which every human being wants, and 
which, as appears from the examples 
that have been given, the greatest Painters 
have not disdained to accept. Let me add, 
that the diligence required in the search, 
^d the exertion subsequent in accommo- 
dating those ideas to your own purpose, 
is a business which idleness will not, and 

• _ 

^Qorance cannot, perform. But in order 
JOore distinctly to explain what kind of 
oorrowing I mean, when I recommend so 
*nxiouUy the study of the works of gr«t 
Masters, let us for a minute return again tQ 
J^affaelle, consider his method of practice, 

VOL. II. H 
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and endeavour to imitate him, in his nunner 
of imitating others. 

■» 

The two figures of St« Paul which I lately 
mentioned, are so nobly conceived by 
Masaccio, that perhaps it was not in the 
power even of RafFaelle himself to raise and 
improve them, nor has he attempted it ; but 
he has had the address to change in some 
measure without diminishing the grandeur 
of their character; he has substituted, in the 
place of a serene composed dignity, that 
animated expression which was necessary to 
the more active employment he has assigned 
them* 

In the same manner he has given more 
animation to the figure of Sergius Paulus, 
and to that which is introduced in the picture, 
of St. Paul preaching, of which little more 
than hints are given by Masaccio, %vhich 
Raf&elle has finished. The closing the 
eyes of this figure, which in Masaccio 
n^ht be easily mistaken for sleeping, is not 
in the least ambiguous in the Cartoon : his 
eyes indeed are closed, but they are closed 
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with &udh vehemems^ ihafc tHw aghakidMi df>d 
miAd jfferpiexlniw[it&k Mthm is^^ S0t«i4t thtt 
firstglancb; but'vihat'^^is^mcfit^ratratiiidiQat^^ 
ahd I think pavtitularljt to/il^s jadihinU^viai 

that the 9Slme id^^s^ gibntihiied. t^oUgH cM 

iiad closely^ mufflied attt>ut htnlv^cdiaibwh 
his hands ard tkot siton'; hjrthi^ ibbp^^ «or4 
mppndeitce beti^asrfl l^e lexpit^StO^^iibd 
cduntcnasice^ ailfl the diipoiaioH^^'tbtflim) 
the figurfe acpptars ittt^thiiik: fr«tiv^4niead torfodiv 
Men of. 6Uperi(ir:taieftt^ eU«16<ar€^'i^apahk'«€ 
thus usiiigwid dda^iiH^Wh^trm 
their own purposes, or are able to make out 
aad; finishi \Nhkt iN^nvnlf.^ k^^ a 

hint €hr ihipwfect.ritiia'^tioiiP ^nt^adlbeito 
Walking s^ohiiin»sji whichias€ape<^ thbidHtt 
and : . igooiantv ^ iiiiahtt in ^ myi dpitiicUli j«if 
ih6Mfitdend>le pa^rlt)fi thatviftjOfi^ ^>«}ildlijp 
ihlnd'whifah w*(^aU«di<3toiiMloJa o^or!) rbiv. 

It oftch ihAp^s^^tiiuf ''h¥fif&Wa^'yiJtBke9»^ 
and ediplbfed' in ht«iiu&t}4n t^^lly cHfl^ift) 
ffoiii that in JAf hicfef thd!f Wj^t^^bf^lflljrt 
empaoyed. Theaftis a^'fi^*b£tf B^cft«W»: 
leaning baokwatd^ h^. keUd «hM4^ ^4iti^ ^ 
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behind her, r which ictemi to bt » 'favouritt 
iovention^ at' it ii to itaqucntlf repeated in 
(wiio«relievoi, ctmedi^ sod - intagliot j it it 
intenidcd to exj^ets tn enthutiasticlrantick 
kiiid of joy.' iThii figure Baccio BandinelH, 
ih/A drawing that I have of that Maitef» of 
the Dciceot horn the Cimt, haa adopted, 
(and he,iknewIiver)r,weU what wal wbrtfa 
bomSwing,) for one ^ the,Muy», to exptett 
frantiick agony of gritf . ; It it curious to 
obterve,! ftiid it it cettaiolx true, that thi^ 
txtiMM* of fContraty patliont are with yety 
Hitlb vafiaiioft'expfettcdbiir tho tame action. 

Ill') );!, I i ' '•'• / .■■: ,ii .> ■■ . ., • ■ ,, .If 

}. IfrliVereM;ro6omfnefid method iri any paM 
tSytbio ttudy of a fainter, ii would be in* 
iHgted: to. inventions - that yoting Students 
should I JKrt> presume to think themielvet 
^lified Witufvntt till they were acquainted 
with those stores of invHintion the world 
already poiiessei, and had by that means 
%9$||mu|<tte4 ittfficitftit nkatcrialt for the mind 
t^vWm^t Vrith<; Xt would certainly be no 
i^piQ^ef fnethod of formiilg/the mind of « 
yoiMf >Afti|tf to begin with such exercises 
af )tb(l Ualitns all a F4///Vfy'a;compoiition of 
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the dilTefent excellencies Whidi^are xlisperscd 
in all other worl^; of the same kind. It is 
not supposed that he is to stop here, but that 
he is to acquire by this means the art. of 
selecting, first what is truly excellent in Arr, 
and then what is still ihore' eiccellent in 
Nature i a task, whichi without this previous 
study, he will be but ill qualified to perform. 



The doctrine which is here advanced, is 
acknowledged to be new, and to many may 
appear strange. But I only demand for it 
the reception of a stranger ; a favourable and 
attentive consideration, without that entire 
confidence which might be claimed under 
authoritative recommendation. 

After you have taken a figure, or any 
idea of a figure, from any of those great 
Painters, there is another operation still 
remaining, which I hold to be indispensably 
necessary, that is, never to neglect finishing 
from nature eveiy part of the work. What 
is taken from a model, though the first idea 
may have been suggested by another, you 
have a just right to consider as your own 



\ 
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^prapoFtf . . Adkd ; 'here I . dannot avoid tnen^ 
liofiing a: circumfitanoe in placing^the model, 
though tp. soine It nuiy apjpeaif trifling. It is 
better to posssssrthe model with the attitude 
yoti frequire^ tha^ to place him with your 
own hands i by tfaisimeans it happens often 
that the model puts hiniself in an action 
superior to your owhi imagination. It ,is a 
great matter to be in the way of accident^ 
and to be watchful aind ready to take ad- 
vantage of it 2 besides i when you fix the 
position of a model, thereris danger of putting 
him in an attitude intQ which no man would 
naturally fall. This extends even to drapery. 
We must be cautious ia touching and altering 
a fold of the stuff, which serves as a model, 
for fear of giving it inadvertently a forced 
fcnrm> and it is perhaps better \o take the 
change of another casual throw, than to 
dlter the position in which it was at first 
aosident^ll}^ cast. 

Rembrandt, in order to take the advantage 
of accident; appears often to have used the 
pallet-knife to lay his colours onthecanvass^ 
instead of the pencil. Whether it is the 
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knife or any other instrument, it suffices if it 
is something that does hot follow exaictly the 
will. Accident in the hands of an Artist 
who knows how to take the advantage of its 
hints, will often produce bold and capricious 
beauties of handling and facility, such a^ he 
would not have thought of, or ventured, 
with his pencil, under the regular restraint of 
his hand. However, this is fit only on 
occasions where no correctness of foriji is 
required, such as clouds, stumps of trees, 
rocks, or broken ground . Works produced in 
an accidental manner will have the same fret 
unrestrained air as the works of nature, 
whose particular combinations seem to depend 
upon accident, 

I again repeat, you are never to lose sight 
of nature; the instant you do, you are all 
abroad, at the mercy of every gust of fashion, 
'without knowing or seeing the point to which 
you ought to steer. Whatever trips you 
make, you must still have nature in your eye. 
Such deviations as art necessarily requires, I 
hope in a future Discourse to be able to 
explain. In the mean time, let me recom- 
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mend to you, not to have too great dependance 
on your practice or memory, however strong 
those impressions may have been which are 
jhere deposited. They are for ever wearing 
out, and will b^ at last obliterated, unless 
they are continually refreshed and repaired. 

It is not uncommon to meet with artista 
who from a long neglect of cultivating this 
necessary intimacy with Nature, do not even 
know her when they see her; she appearing 
a stranger to them, from their being so long 
habituated to their own representation of her. 
I have heard Painters acknowledge, though 
in that acknowledgment no degradation of 
themselves was intended, that they could do 
better without Nature than with her; or as 
they expressed it themselves, jJi>at it only put 
them out. A Painter with such ideas and 
such habits, is indeed in a most hopeless 
state. The art of seeing Nature^ or in other 
words, the art of using Models, is in reality 
the great object, the point to which all our 
studies are directed. As for the power of 
b^ing able to do tolerably well, from practice 
alone^ let it be valued according to its worths 
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But I do not see in what manner it can 
be snfficieht for the production of correct, 
excellent, and finished Pictures. Works 
deserving this character never were produced^ 
nor ever will arise, from memory alone; and 
I will venture to say, that an Artist who 
brings to his work a mind tolerably furnished 
with the general principles of Art, and a taste 
formed upon the works of good Artists, in 
short who knows in what excellence consists, 
will, with the assistance of Models, which 
we will likewise suppose he has learnt the 
art of using, be an over-match for the 
greatest Painter that ever lived who should 
be debarred such advantages. 

Our neighbours, the French, are much in 
this practice of extempore invention, and their 
dexterity is such as even to excite admiration^ 
if not envy ; but how rarely can this praise 
be given to their finished pictures I 

The late Director of their Academy, 
Boucher^ was eminent in this way. When 
I visited him some years since, in France, 
I found him at work on a very large Picture^ 
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without drawings or models of any kind. 
On my remarking this particular circum- 
stance) he said, when he was young, study^ 
ing his art, he found it necessary to use 
models ; but he had left them off for many 
years. 

Such Pictures as this was, and such as I 
fear always will be produced by those who 
work solely from practice or memory, may 
be a convincing proof of the necessity of the 
conduct which I have recommended. How- 
ever, in justice I cannot quit this Painter 
without adding, that in the former part of 
his life, when he was in the habit of having 
recourse to nature, he was not without a 
considerable degree of merit, — enough to 
make half the Painters of his country his 
imitators; he had often grace and beauty; 
and good skill in composition ; but I think, 
all under the influence of a bad taste: his 
imitators are indeed abominable. 

Those Artists who have quitted the service 
of nature, (whose service, when well under-, 
stood^ is perfect freedom) and have put 
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themselves under ^e direction df I ktkiii 
not wti^tcij^rkiou^ fantastical mistress, m^ 
fascinates and overp6wers their whole mind» 
and from whose dominion there are no hopes 
of their being ever reclaimed, (since they 
ippear perfectly satisfied, and not at all con- 
scious of their forlem situation,) like the 
transformed followers of Cpmus, — 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement ; 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 

* 

Methinks, such men, who have found 
out so short a path, have no reason to com- 
plain of the shortness of life, and the extent 
of art ; since life is so much longer than is 
wanted for their improvement, or indeed 
is necessary for the accomplishment of their 
idea of perfection. On the contrary, he who 
recurs to nature, at every recurrence renews 
his strength. The rules of art he is never 
likely to forget ; they are few and simple ; 
but nature is refined, subtle, and infinitely 
various, beyond the power and retention of 
memory; it is necessary, therefore, to have 
continual recourse to her. In this intercourse. 
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there is no.- end of hi|i improvemcint j the 
longer he livest the nearer he approaches to 
the true and perfect idea of Art» 
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DISCOURSE Xllt. 

-sssssasassssssssssss ■ 

ART NOT MERELY IMITATION, BUT UNDER THl 
DIRECTION OF THB IMAGINATION. — IN WHAT 
MANNER POETRY, PAINTING, ACTING, GARDENING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE, DEPART PROM NATURE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 O discover beauties, or to point out faults, 
in the works of celebrated Masters, and to 
compare the conduct of one Artist with 
another, is certainly no mean or inconsider- 
able part of criticism ; but this is Still no 
more than to know the art through the Artist, 
This test of investigation must have two 
capital defects ; it must be narrow, and it 
must be uncertain. To enlarge the boun- 
daries of the Art of Painting, as well as to 
fix its principles, it will be necessary, that, 
that art, and /i6d?j^ principles, should be con- 
sidered in their correspondence with the prin- 
ciples of the other arts, which like this, 
address themselves primarily and principally 
to the imagination. When those connected 
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and kindred principles are brought together to 
be compared, another comparison will grow 
out of this ; thar is, the comparison of them 
all with those of human nature^ from whence 
arts derive the materials upon which they are 
to.p^piduce their effects. 



X 



When this comparison of art with art, and 

, of all arts with the nature of .man, is once 

made .with success, our guiding lines are as 

weir ascertained and established, as they can 

be in matters of this description. 

J '.'r.r i ; ... ■ . ■ ■ • r; ■ 
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Ttui|, as it is the highest style of criticism; 
is.at t)ie same time the soundest; for it refers^ 
to the eternal and immutable nature of things. 

You are not to imagine that I mean to open 
to you at large, or to recommend to your 
research, the whole of this vast field of sci- 
ence. It is certainly much above my facul- 
ties to reach it ; and though it may not be 
above yours to comprehend it fully, if it 
were fully and properly brought before you, 
yet perhaps the most perfect criticism requires 
habits of speculation and abstraction, not very 
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Consistent with the employment which ought 
to occupy* and the habits of mind which ought 
to prevail in a practical Artist. I only point 
out to you these things , that when you do 
criticise* (as all who work on a plan will 
criticise more or less,) your criticism may 
be built on the foundation of true principles; 
and that though you may not always travel a 
great way, the way that you do travel toiay 
be the right road* 

t observe » as a fundamental ground » conl-> 
mon to all the Arts with which we have any 
concern in this discourse* that they iaddress 
themselves only to two faculties of the mind* 
its imagination and its sensibility* 

Xll theories which attempt to direct or to 
control the Art, upon any principles falsely 
called rational , which we form to ourselves upon 
% supposition of what ought in reason to be 
•he end or means of Art, independent of the 
known first effect produced by objects on the 
imagination, must be false dnd delusive. 
r'or though it nuy appear bold to say it, the 
imagination is here the residence of truth. 

VOL. II. I 
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If the iiiiagihatibn be afTect^d/the conclusion 
ii fairly drawn ; if it be not affected, the 
reasoning is erroneous, becauseihe end is not 
ol^ained ; the effect itself being the test, and 
the ohiy test, of the truth' and efficacy of the 



^means. 



There is in the commerce of life, as m 
Art, a sagacity which is far from beJiig con- 
tradictory to right reason, and is superior to 
any occasional exercise of that facuhy ; which 
supersedes it ; and does not wait for the slow 
progress of deduction, but goes at once, bjr 
what appears a kind of intuition, to the con* 
elusion. A man endowed with this faculty, 
feels and acknowledges the truth, though it 
is not always in his power, perhaps, to give 
i reason for it j because he cannot recollect 
and bring before him all the materials that 
jg;ave birth to his opinion ; for very many 
and very intricate considerations may unite 
to form the principle, even of small and 
minute parts, involved in, or dependant on 
a great system of things : though these ia 
process of time are forgotten, the right im- 
pression still remains fixed in his mind. 
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This impression is the result of the accu« 
mulatfid experieDce of our whole life, and 
^has been collected, .we do not always know 
:lioWy . or when. JBut thi$ mass of collective 

• • • 

.observation 9 . l^owever acquired, ought to 
prevail over that reason, which however 
powerfully exerted on any particular occasion, 
will probably comprehend but a partial view 
of the subject ; and our conduct in life as 
well as in the. Arts, is, or ought to be, 
generally governed by this habitual reason : 
it is our happiness that we are enabled to 
draw on such funds. If we were obUged to 
€nter into a theoretical deliberation on every 
ixxsision, before we act, life would be at a 
jtand, and Art would be impracticable. 

It appears to me therefore, that our first 
thoughts, that is, the effect which any thing 
produces on our minds, on its first appear- 
ance, is never to be forgotten ; and it demands 
for that reason, because it is the first, to be 
laid up with care. If this be not done, the 
Artist may happen to impose on himself by 
partial reasoning ; by a cold consideration of 
those animated thoughts which proceed, not 

I 2 
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perhaps from caprice or rashness, (as he may 
afterwards conceit,) but from (he fulness of 
Ws mind, enriched with the copious stores 
of all the various inventions which he had 
ever seen, or had ever passed in his mind. 
These ideas are infused into his design, 
without any conscious effort ; but, if he be 
not on his guard, he may re-consider and 
correct them, till the whole matter is reduceil 
to a common-place invention. 

This is sometimes the effect of what I 
mean to caution you against ; that is to say, 

an unfounded distrust of the imagination and 

feeling, in favour of narrow, partial, con^ — 
fined, argumentative theories ; and of prin- 
ciples that seem to apply to the design in 
hand ; without considering those general 
impressions on the fancy in which real prin- 
ciples of sound reason^ and of much mor^ 
weight and importance, are involved, and, 
as it were, lie hid, under the appearance 
a sort of vulgar sentiment. 

Reason, without doubt, must ultimatelj^^ 
determine every thing ; at this minute it i^ 
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required to inform us when that very reason 
is to give way to feeling. 

Though I have often spoke of that mean 
conception of our art which confines it to 
mere imitation^ I must add, that it may be 
narrowed to such a mere matter of experi-- 
xnent, as to exclude from it the application 
of science, which alone gives dignity and 
compass to any art. But to find proper 
foundations for science is neither to narrow 
or to vulgarise it; and this is sufficiently 
exemplified in the success of experimental 
philosophy. It is the false system of 
reasoning, grounded on a partial view of 
things^ against which I would most earnestly 
guard you. And I do it the rather, because 
those narrow theories, so coincident with 
the poorest and most miserable practice, 
arid which are adopted to give it countenance, 
have not had their origin in the poorest 
minds, but in the mistakes, or possibly in 
the mistaken interpretations, of great and 
commanding authorities. We are not there- 
fore in this case misled by feeling, but by 
&lsesp^ulation. 
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Wheri^ siich a liiari a!$ Platd' speaks of 
Painting as pnly an iftlltative art, abd that 
pur pleasure proceeds from observing and 
acknoUrledgihg the truth of the iinitation, I 
think he misleads us by a paptid theory. 
Ft is iti this poor, partial, and so far, fsUse^ 
view of the art, that Cardinal Bembd ha$: 
ffbos'eh to distinguish eveil Raflfkelle himself, 
whom our aithusiSsm hbnpurs with the 
name o^ Divine. The same s^iltiment is 
adojpted by Pope in his epitaph on Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; and he torns t'be panei^ 
l^ricfc iojely on imitation, as it is^ a sort of 




I sliall riot think my time misemployed, 

if by ^y nfiearis I may contribute to co«4 

firm* yoiir 6|)inion of what ought t6 be the 

object of yoiir pursuit i because, thciUgh the 

^est criticks tnust dlways have Exploded this 

stran|6;e idei, yet I know that there is i 

dispbsitioti towards a perpetual recurretic« 

to it, oil accoirilt of its simplicity and 

$ubeirficial j^tab^ibility. For this reason I 

shall beg ka^e to lay before you i few 

thoughts on this subject ; to throw oUt soknk 

6 
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^^ ~-*- -..1. 

faints dut may lead jour minds to an opinion, 
(which I take to be the truth,) that Bunting 
is not only to be considered as an imita- 
tion, operating by decepticHi, but that it 
is, and ought to be, in many points of view^ 
and .strictly speaking, no imitation at all oJP 
external nature. Perhaps it ought to be as 
far removed firom the vulgar idea of imitation, 
as the refined civilized state in which we 
live^ is removed from a gross state of nature i 
and those who have not cultivated their 
imaginations, which the majority of man-> 
kin4 certainly have not, may be said, in 
regard to arts, to continue in this state of 
nature. Such men will always prefior imi- 
tation to that excellence which is addressed 
to another faculty that they do not possess i 
but these are not the persons to whom a 
Painter is to look, any more than a judge 
of morals and manners ought to refer con- 
troverted points upon those subjects to the 
opinions of people taken from the banks of 
the Ohio, or from New Holland* 

It is the lowest style only of arts, whether 
of Painting, Poetiy, or Musick, that may be 
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said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally 
pleasing. The higher efforts of those arts, 
vre know bv experience, do not affect mind; 
veholly uncultivated. This refined taste is 
the consec^uence of education and habit j 
we are born only with a capacity of enter- 
taining this refinement, as we are bom with 
fi disposition to receive and obey all the 
rules and regulations of society ; and so far it 
may be said to be natural to vs, ^nd hofiirther« 

What has been said, may show the Artist 
how necessary it is, when he looks about 
him for the advice and criticism of his 
friends I to mak^ some distinction of the 
character, taste, experience, and observation 
in this Art, of those, from whom it is 
received. Ap ignorant uneducated man may, 
like Apelles's critick, be a competent judge 
pf the truth of the representation of a sandal j 
or to go somewhat higher, like Moliere*s 
old woman, may decide upon what is nature, 
in regard to qomick humour ; but a critick 
in the higher style of art, ought to possess 
the same refined taste, which directed th@ 
Artist in his work, 
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To illustrate this principle by a compa^ 
rison with other Arts, I shall now produce 
some instances to show, that they, as well 
as our own Art, renounce the narrow idea 
of nature, and the narrow theories derived 
from that mistaken principle, and apply to 
that reason only which informs us not what 
imitation is, — a natural representation of a 
given object, — but what it is natural for the 
imagination to be delighted with/ And 
perhaps there is no better Way of acquiring 
this knowledge, than by this kind of analogy : 
each art will corroborate and mutually reflect 
the truth on the other. Such a kind of 
juxtaposition' may likewise have this use, 
that whilst the Artist is amusing himself 
in the contemplation of other Arts, he may 
habitually transfer the principles of those 
Arts to that which he professes; whicfi 
ought to be always present to his mind, 
and to which eyery thing is to be referred. 

So far is Art from being derived from, 
or having any immediate intercourse with, 
particular nature as its model, that there are 
many Arts that set out with a professed 
lieviation from it. 
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This is ce^taiq^y t\Q.t so exactly true in 
rjegard to I^ipting. and Sculpture. Our 
cilen^ents arie; laid in gross cprnn>on nafpre, — 
Zfi exact imitation of. what is before us t bi)t 
when we advance to the higher st?ite, we 
<;on$ider this ppwer pf iipits^tion, though 
first in the order of acquisition , as by no. 
ipeaqs the highest in the. scalp of perfectiot^.. 

l^oetry a44resses itself! to t^e same facultii^f^^ 
and the same dijsppsitipns as Paintings thpygh 
by di&rent means. T^ie object of bo^h ijs. 
to, accommodate i,tself to all the natVJi^ay^ 
propensities a,nd inclinations of the niind» 
The very existence of Poetry depends or^ 
the licence it assumes of deviating froni 
actual nature, in order to gratify natural pro- 
pensities by other means, which are found 
\f^ experience full as capable of afFordjpg 
such gratification. It sets out with a U^^ 
guage in the highest degree artificial, a cpn* 
struction of measured words, such as never 
is, nor ever was used by man* Let this 
measure be what it may, whether hexaipetet 
or any pther mefre usecj in Latin or Greek, 
T-rp|- Rhyme, or bl^j^k V^rse vafied \yjth 
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pftuses and acoeiits;i in modem limgoageSyr— 
they are all equally* removed fiom nature^ 
and equally a violation' of common spoedr. 
When this artificial mode has been establisbed 
m the vehicle of sentiment,, there is anotbeo 
principle in the human mind, to which the 
work must be referred » which still renders 
it more artificial, carries it still further fnna 
common nature, and* deviates only to render 
it more perfect. That principle is the sense 
of congruity, coherence, and consistency^ 
which is a real existing principle in man ; 
and it must be gratified* Therefive havfii^ 
once adopted a style and a measure not found 
in common discourse, it it required that the 
sentiments also should be in the same 
fnroportion elevated above conmion nature, 
firom the necessity of there being an agree* 
ment of the parts among themselves, that 
one uniform whole may be produced. 

To correspond therefore with this general 
^stem of deviation from nature, the manner 
in which poetry is offered to the ear, the tone 
in which it is recited, should be as far 
):emoved from the tone of conversation, as 
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the words of which that Poetty i$ composed. 
Thii naturally suggests the idea of modulating 
the voice by art, which I suppose may be 
considered as accomplished to the highest 
degree of excellence in the recitative of the 
Italian Opera > as we may conjecture it was 
in the Chorus that attended the ancient 
drama* And though the most violent 
passions, the highest distress, even death 
itself^ are expressed in singing or recitative, 
I would not admit as sound criticism the 
condemnation of such exhibitions on account 
of their being unnatural* 

If it is natural for our senses, and our 
imaginations, to be delighted with singing, 
with instrumental musick, with poetry, and 
with graceful action, taken separately i (none 
of them being in the vulgar scn^e natural, 
even in that separate state ;) it is conformable 
to experience, and therefore agreeable to 
reason as connected with and referred to 
experience, that we should alio be delighted 
with this union of muiick, poetry, and 
graceftil action joined to every circumstance 
of pomp and magnificence calculated to strike 
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the senses of the spectator. Shall reason 
stand in the way, and tell us that we ought 
not to like what we know we do like, and 
prevent us from feeling the full eflect of this 
complicated exertion of art ? This is what JL 
would understand by poets and painters being 
allowed to dare every thing ; for what can be 
more daring, than accomplishing the purpose 
and end of art, by a complication of means, 
none of which have their archetypes in 
actual nature? 

So far therefore is servile imitation from 
being necessary, that whatever is famihar, 
or in any way reminds us of what we see 
and hear every day, perhaps does not belong 
to the higher provinces of art, either in poetry 
or painting. The mind is to be transported, 
as Shakspeare expresses it, beyond the ignorant 
f resent^ to ages past. Another and a higher 
order of beings is supposed ; and to those 
beings every thing which 1% introduced into 
the work must correspond. Of this conduct, 
under these circumstances, the Roman and 
Florentine schools afford sufficient examples. 
Their style by this means is raised and 
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^dMnted-above- tU otheriiiand by theMOl^ 
^TOMftf the eompMi of trt.ktelf ii enlargftd. 

iM^e often Me grave and freat iui>jectf 
MMRipted by arti^tt of another ichool i who, 
'llKmgh excelknt in' the lower clafi of art^ 
fMoteding on the princtplei which 'regulate 
^that claii, and not recollecting, or not know^ 
ingf that they were to addreii themielvei to 
mother faculty of the mind, have become 
perfectly ridiculoui* 

The picture which I have at preient in jny 
thoughti IB a iacrifice of Jphigenia, painted 
by Jan Steen, a painter of whom I have 
formerly had occasion to speak with the 
highest approbation; and even in this 
picture,, the subject of which is by no means 
adapted to his genius, there is nature and 
expression ; but it is such expression, and 
the countenances are so familiar, and conse«» 
quently so vulgar, and the whole accompanied 
with such finery of silks and velvets, that one 
would be almost tempted to doubt, whether 
the artist did not purposely intend to bur- 
lesque Ills subject. 
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' Instances of the Same^ kind we frequently 
see In poetry. Parts of Hobbes^s tnmslation 
of Homer are remembered and repeated 
tni^rely' for the fathilkrity and meanness of 
th^ir phraseology, so ill corresponding with 
the ideas which ought to have been expres- 
sed, and, as I conceive, with the style of 
the origitiaL 

We may proceed in the same mfliber 
through the comparatively inferior branches 
of art. There are in works of that class, the 
same distinction of a higher and a lower 
style ; and they take their rank and degree in 
proportion as the artist departs more, or less, 
from common nature, and makes it an object 
of his attention to strike the imagination of 
the spectator by ways belonging specially to 
art, — ^unobserved and untaught out of the 
school of its practice. 

If our judgments are to be directed by 
narrow, vulgar, untaught or rather ill-taught 
reason, we must prefer a portrait by Denner or 
any other high finisher, to those of Titian or 
Vandyck; and a landscape of Vanderheyden 
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to those of Titian or Rubens; for tbey are 
certainly more exact representations of nature* 

If we suppose a view of nature represented 
with all the truth of the camera obscura^ and 
the same scene represented by a great Artist, 
how little and mean will the one appear in 
coniparison of the other, where no superiority 
is supposed from the choice of the subject. 
The scene shall be the same, the difference 
only will be in the manner in whicli it is 
presented to the eye. With what additional 
superiority then will the same Artist appear 
when he has the power of selecting his 
materials, as well as elevating his style ? 
Like Nicolas Poussin, he transports us to 
the environs of ancient Rome, with all the 
objects which a literary education makes so 
precious and interesting to man : or^ like 
Sebastian Bourdon, he leads us to the dark 
antiquity of the Pyramids of Egypt; or, 
like Claude Lorrain, he conducts us to the 
tranquillity of Arcadian scenes and fairy 
land. 

Like the history-painter, a painter of 



khdscftpes m this stjrie kiid with this conduct, 
sends the imaginatioQ back idta amiquit)r | 
and, like the poet, he makes the dements 
sjrmpathise with his subject: whether the 
donds roll in voliimesiike those of Titian or 
Salvator Rosa, — or, like those df Claude, 
are gilded with the setting sun ; whether the 
mountains have sudden and bold projections, 
w are gently sloped ; whether the branches 
of his trees shoot out abruptly in right ingles 
from their trunks, or follow each other with 
only a gentle inclination. All these circum- 
stances contribute to the general character 
of the work, whether it be of the elegant^ 
or of the more sublime kind. If we add to 
this the powerful materials df lightness and 
darkness, over which the Artist has complete 
dominion, to vary and dispose them as he 
pleases; to diminish, or increase them, aS 
will best suit his purpose, and correspond to 
the general idea of his work; a landscape 
thus conducted, under the influence of a 
poetkral mind, will have the same superiority 
over the more ordinary and common views, 
as Milton's Alkgro and Pensoraso have over a 
cold prosaick narration or descripti<m ; and 

▼OL. II. K 
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such a picOirt. wduld tsiake a more fntible 
impression, on tbt mindi than the real scenes » 
were they presented before us. 

If we look abroad to other Arts« we may 
observe ^e same ' distinction^ the same 
division into two classes i each of them 
acting under the influence of two di£Ferent 
principles, in which the one follows nature, 
the other varies it, and sometimes departs 
from it. 

The Theatre, which is said to bM ite 
mirrfiir up to nature^ comprehends both 
chose ideas. The lower kind of Comedy, 
or Farce, like the inferior style of Painting, 
the more naturally it is represented, the 
better ; but the higher appears to me to aim 
no more at imitation, so far as it belongs to 
any thing like deception, or to expect that 
the spectators should think that the events 
there represented are really passing before 
them, than Rafiaelle in his Cartoons, or 
Poussin in his Sacraments, expected it to be 
believed, even for a momei\t, that what diey 
exhibited were real figures. 



For want of diis distinction, the world is 
filled with false critidsm • Ra£EielIe 18 praised 
for naturalness and deception, which he cer^ 
tainly has not accompli^ed, and as certainly 
never intended; and oiir late gieat actor, 
Garrick, has been as ignoiantljr praised by 
his friend Fielding; who doubtless imagined 
he had hit upon an ingenious ^ievice, by 
introducing in one of his novels, (otherwise 
a work of the highest merit,) an ignorant 
man, mistsd^ing Garry's representation of a 
scene in Hamlet, for reality. A very littk 
reflection will jeonvmce vs, that there is nM 
one circumstance in the whole seme that if 
of the nature of deception. The merit and 
excdlence c^ Shakspeare, and of Gairick,' 
when they were engaged in snch scenes, is 
of a difierent and much higher kind. But 
what adds fo the falsity of this intended 
compliment, is, that the best stage-represen- 
tation appears even UKMre unnatural to a person 
of such a character, who is sui^>osed never 
to have aeen a play before, than it does lo 
diose who have had a habit of allowing for 
dnse necessary deviations 6om nature whidi 
die Art requires. 

K % 
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In thettrick repreientation, great allows 
oncM must always be made for the place in 
which the exhibition is represented ; for the 
surrounding company, the lighted candles, 
the scenes visibly shifted in your sights and 
the language of blank verse, so different 
from common English; which merely as 
English must appear surprising in the mouths 
of Hamlet, and all the court and natives of 
Denmark. These allowances are made; but 
their being made puts an end to all manner 
of deception: and further j we know that 
the mofe low, illiterate, and vulgar any 
p€f§6n is, the less he will be disposed to 
Make these allowances, and of course to be 
deceived by any imitation; the things in 
iftrhich the trespass against nature and 
common probability is made in favour of 
the theatre, being quite within the sphere of 
such uninformed men^ 

Though I have no intention of entering 
into aU the circumstances of unnaturalness in 
theatrical representations, I must observe, 
thait even the expression of violent passion, 
is not Always the most excellent in proportion 
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as it is the most natural ; so, great terror and 
such disagreeable sensations, may be commu- 
nicated to the audience, that the balance 
may be destroyed by which pleasure is pre- 
served, and holds its predominancy in the 
mind: violent distortion of action, harsh 
screamings of the voice, however great the 
occasion, or however natiural on such occa- 
sion, are therefore ndt admissible in the 
theatrick art. Many of these allowed devia-r 
tions from nature arise from the necessity 
which there is, that every thing should be 
raised and enlarged beyond its natural state ; 
that the full efFecl may coftie home to the 
spectator, which otherwise would be lost in 
the comparatively extensive space of the 
Theatre. Hence the deliberate and stately 
step, the studied grace of action, which 
seems to enlarge the dimensions of the Actor, 
and alone to fill the stage. All this unnatu- 
ralhess, though right and proper in its place, 
would appear affected and ridiculous in a 
private room ; ^uiJ enim deformiuSf guam 
scenam in vitam transfer re P -. 

And here I must observe, and I Is 
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itiay be considered as it general rule, that no 
Art can be grafted with success on another 
art. /For though they all profess the same 
origin, and: to prdceed from the saitie stock, 
yet each has its own peculiar modes both of 
ifhitating riaturd, aiid c^ deviating from it^ 
(each for the accomplishment of its own par- 
ticular purpose; These deviations, more 
especially, will hot bear transplantation tck 
another sotL . 

If a Painter should endeavour to copy the 
theatrical pomp and parade of dress and attirr 
tude^ instf^d of that simplicity, which is 
not a greater beauty in life, than it is in 
Painting, we should condemn such Pictures j^ 
as paintpd in the meanest style. 

iSo also Gardenif)g, as far as Gardening is 
an Art, or entitled to that appellation, is a 
deviation from nature ; for if the true taste 
consists^ as ptiany hold, in banishing every 
appearance of Art, or any traces of the foot-- 
steps of man, it would then be no longer a 
Garden. Even though we define it, ** Na- 
ture to'^VsUitage dress 'd,'' and in some 
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sense is such, and much more beautiful 
and cpmmodious for the recreation o£ man ; 
it is however, when so dressed, no longer a 
subject for the pencil of a Landsca|>e-Pain« 
^er, as all Landscape-Painters know, who 
love to have recourse to Nature herself, and 
<o dress her according to the principles of 
their own Art ; which are far different from 
those of Gardening, even when conducted 
according to the most approved principles ; 
and such as a Landscape-Painter himself 
^xvould adopt in the disposition of his own 
grounds, for his own private satisfaction. 

I have brought together as mdny instances 
as appear necessary to make out the seveial 
points which I wished to suggest to your 
consideration in this Discourse ; that your 
own thoughts may lead you further iq the 
use that may be made of the anajogy of the 
Arts i and of the restraint which a full under- 
standing of the diversity of many of their 
principles ought to impose on the employ- 
ment of that analogy « 

The great end of all those arts is, to make 
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Ml : ;tmpte$9iQ0. on .t]ii? iinagiaiation and th^ 
feeling. , The imhation.of .n^tuxe frequently 
^oes thi^^ 3ofn«titn«s it faiU^ «od. some- 
thing flI««:l5ue<:eQd*o I think therefojcetbe 
trw t^rpf ; all the atts, is riot solely whether 
thft pflxlwifion is a tru§ copy of nature, but 
fn^heflhei; jit ' answers the. end of. art*, which 
ifi to prcxln?^ a plea^sing tiffecf; upon the mind. 

• V^ It, ifetnaiiis only to speak a few words of 
i^rcbtt^cHu$«:. which 'does not cooi^ urider 
th<^ . dMioroiofttjon of an.iin9itativ« artl It 
applies iff elf« lil^e Muskk,: (and {believf 
we may add Poetry,) directly to the imagi- 
ntitiHit: Mhhmit thp iUy^tioia q{ any kind of 
iCQitatioR, , , 



I ' 
i - 



7her«,.is in Architecture, as in Paintings 
i|n inferior branch of iprt/ in which the ima- 
gination appears to have no concern. It does 
pot, how^Y^X, acquire the name of a politic 
and liberal art, from it$ usefulness, or admi- 
nistering to ovir wants or necessities, but from 
some higher principle ; we are sure that in 
the hands of a man of genius it is capable of 
inspiring sentitnent, and of idling the mind 
with great and sublime ideas. 
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It may be weith the attention of Artists 

ro consider whati materials are in their hands, 

rfiae trky contribute to this end ; and whether 

this art has it not in its power to address 

ieself to the imagination with efiect, by 

nnore ways thati .-^are generally employed by 

rdiitects. 



To pass over the effect produced by that 

general symmetry and proportion, by which 

th%e eye is delighted, as the ear is with mu- 

&ick. Architecture certainly possesses many 

p^x-inciples in common with Poetry, and 

fainting. Among those which may be reck-r 

c>ned as the ^rst^ is^ that of affecting the 

i^magination by means of association of ideas. 

T^hus, for instance, as. we have naturally a 

Veneration for antiquity, whatever building 

brings to our remembrance ^ancient customs 

and manners, such as the castles of the 

Barons of ancient Chivalry, is sure to give 

this delight. Hence it is that towers and 

(>attlemenu* are so often selected by the 

r ' 

* Towers and Battlements it sees 

Bosom'd high in tufted trees. Milton, L'au ^ 
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FMnttv and the Poet, to make a f^art of the 
conipo6itian of their ideal Laiidscape j and 
it is from hende in a great degree, that m 
tlie > buildings of Vanbrugh, who was a* 
Pobt as well' as an Architect, there is a 
gistater display of imagination, than we 
shall find perhaps in any other, and diis 
is the ground of the effect we feel in many 
of his works, notwithstanding the faults 
with which many of them are justly 
charged* For this purpose, Vanbrugh ap- 
peara to have had recourse to some of the 
principles of the Gothick Architecture; 
wiiich, tho|igh not so ancient as the Grecian, 
is more so to our imagination, with which 
the Artist is more concerned than with abso* 
lute truth* 



I f 



/The Barb^^ifjlc splendour of those Asia* 
tic . BuildiqgSr, , which are now publish^ 
by a member of this Academy*, may pos*'- 
sibly, in the same manner, furnish an Archi* 
tect, not wi^h models to copy, but with hints 
of composition and general effect, which 
would not otherwise have occurred. 

• Mr. HoDCEs. 
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It is, I kndWj ^ delicate and hasafdous 

thing, (and as such I have already pcunted 

it out,) to carry ^ the principles of one art 

to another, or even to reconcile in one 

object the various modes of the same Art^ 

wh«ti they, proceed on different principles. 

The sound rules of the Grecian Architec-- 

ture are not to be lightly sacrificed. A 

deviation from them, or even an addition 

to then, is like a deviation or addition 

to, or from, the rules of other Arts,— • 

fit only for a ^eit master, who is thoroughly 

jconversant in the nature of man, as will at 

all combinations in his own Art. 

It fhay not be amiss for the Architect to 
take advantage sometimes of that to which 
I am sure the Painter ought always to 
jhave his eyes open, I mean the use of acci- 
dents: to follow when they lead, and to 
improve them, rather than always to trust 
to a regular plan. It often happens that 
additions have been made to houses, at 
various times, for use or pleasure. As such 
buildings depart from regularity, they now 
and then acquire something of scenery by 
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this' accident, which I should think might 
not unsuccessfully be adopted by an Archi- 
tect/ in an original- plan, if it does not 
too much interfere with ■>' convenience .' 
Variety and intricacy is a befaOfty and excel^' 
lence in every- other of ttw arts whiifhi 
address the imagination; and why not' iri 
Architecture? ■(' ■' ^- * 



■ r r 



The forms and turnings df the streets of 
Londitffv, and^herold towns, are produced by- 
accidfe^t^' without any original pl|it or design^ 
but they are not- always the less pleasant to^ 
the walker or spectator^ on that account«^« 
On the contrary, if the city had been built 
on tbe* regular plart' of Sir Christopher Wren, 
the effect might have becn> as; we know itt 
isunr sfome rWNy parts of the town, rather? 
unpleasing; thfe uniformity might have pro-*' 
diiced weariness, and a slight degree of .< 
disgust. 

' I can pretend to no skill in the det^ 'of: 
Architecture* I judge now of the art, 
merely as a Painter. When I speak of 
Vanbrugh, I mean to speak of him in the. 



:n «k:4:<<0i%:Bi'k>i]ir,K^: 



IM 



laii^;iiage of our art. •To speak then of 
Vanhnigfa in the lu^iiage of a Painter, he 
hid originality of inventiooi he understood 
hgfat and shadow, and had great skill m 
compc^itioo. To support his principal 
object, he produced his second and thiid 
groups or masses; he perfectly understood 
in his Art what is the most diflfiailt in ours, 
the conduct of the back-ground ; by which 
the design and invention is set off to the 
greatest advantage. What the back-ground 
is in Painting, in Architecture is the real 
graimd on whidi the building is erected s 
and no Architect took greater care than he 
diat his wcnk should not aj^iear crude and 
haid : diat is, it did not abruptly start out 
of the ground without expectation or pfepa- 
iition. 



This is a tribute which a Painter owes to 
la Architect who composed like a Painter ; 
lod was de£rauded of the due reward of his 
merit by the Wits of his time, who did 
not understand the principles of composition 
ia poetry better than he; and who knew 
iAle, or nothing, of what he understood 



perfectly tiic gcnenl imin^ |wnKipies €■ 
Aicfaitcsctiiie and PuntiDg. His £tte vs 
thai of die gnu Pcnaiih ; bodt woe tkt 
Adjects of the petulant saicasms of 
mm c£ letters ; and both haTc left 
of the £drest ornaments which to this dsKf 
decwate their sevend countries; the iMqait 
of the LouYxe, Henheim» and Castfe-HowanL 



Upon die irhoIe« it seems to n)e» that the 
object and intention of all the Aits is to 
si^ljr the natmal impeifection of things, 
and often to gratify die mind by rralinig 
and embodying what never exited but ia 
the imaginatioQ. 

It is allowed on all hands, that ficrs, and 
events, however diey may bind the Histonaa, 
have no dominion over the Poet or At 
Paiirter. With us. History is made to bend 
and conform to this great idea of Art. And 
why ? Because these Arts, in their hi^wl 
province, are not addressed to the gfos 
senses; but to the desires ^ the mind, M 
that spark of divinity wtnch we have wiriuBt 
impittient of being ciicumscrSMd and 
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Up by the world which is about us . Just 
so much as our Art has of this, just so 
much of dignity, I had almost said of divi- 
nity, it exhibits ; and those of our Artistt 
who possessed this mark of distinction in 
the highest degree, acquired from thence 
the glorious appellation of Ditine. 
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We maj suffer ourselves to be too mtch 
led away by great names, and to be too much 
subdued by oveibeariiig autbority. Quf 
learning* in that case, is not so much an 
exercise of our Judgement, as a proof of 
our docility. We find ourselves, perhaps* 
too much overshadowed! and the character 
of our pursuits is rather distinguished by the 
lameness of th^ follower* than animated by 
the spirit of emulation. It is sometimei 
of service* that pur ejc^mples should be 
ftear US; am) such as raise a reverence, 
suffipent to induce us carefully to observe 
themi ypi not so great as to prevent 09 
from engaging with then) )n something li^e 
a ^enecoiis confpntion. 



We hgvc lately Jost Mr. Gainsborough^ 
one of the greatest ornaments of ppr Academy t 
It is not our business here, to make pane- 
gyrickson the living, or ^ven on the dead 
ivho were pf our body. The praise of tha 
former might bf^ir appearance of adulation ^ 
^nd the lattftr, pf untimely justice j perhapa 
of envy to thosp whoni we have still the hap^ 
piness to enjoy, by an oblique suggestion of 



itiYidiOMScomparisoiis. In dtscoorang there* 
fare on iht taknts of the late Mr. Gainsbo* 
roughs tt^ object is, nQt ^ much to praise 
or to blame him, as to draw from his txeA^ 
iendes and defects, matter of insttuction M 
the Students in our academy. If ever this 
nation should pipduce genius sufiSicient to to* 
quire to us the honourtUe distinctbtt of an 
English School, the name of Gainsborough 
*will be transmitted to posterity, in the 
history of the Art, among the very first of 
that rising name. That our reputation in the 
Arts is now only rising, must be acknow<« 
ledged; and we must expect oul* adirtncet 
to be attended with old prejudices, as adver« 
saries, and not as supporters ; standing in this 
respect in a very different situation from the 
late artists of the Roman School, to whose 
reputation ancient prejudices have certainly 
contributed : the way was prepared for them, 
and they may be said rather to have lived in 
the reputation of their country, than to have 
contributed to it ; whilst whatever celebrity 
is obtained by English Artists, can arise only 
from the operation of a fair and true compari-i^ 
son. And when they communicate to their 
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jcountry a share of their reputation, it is a 
portion of fame not borrowed from others, 
but solely acquired by their own labour and 
talents « As Italy has undoubtedly a prescript 
,tive right to an administration bordering on 
prejudice, as a soil peculiarly adapted, cmi- 
genial, and, we may add, destined to the pro* 
duction of men of great genius in our Art, we 
may not unreasonably suspect that a portion 
pf the great fame of some of their late artists 
lias been owing to the general readiness and 
disposition of mankind, to acquiesce in their 
original prepossessions in favour of the pro^- 
ductions of the Roman School. 

On this ground, however unsafe, I will 
venture to prophesy, that two of the last 
distinguished painters of that country, I mean 
Pompeio Battoni, and Raffaelle Mengs, 
however great their names may at present 
sound in our ears, will very soon fall into 
the rank of Imperiale, Sebastian Concha, 
Placido Constanza, Masuccio, and the rest 
of their immediate predecessors ; whose 
names, though equally renowned in their 
life-time, are now fallen into what is little 
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itioxt of total oblivion. I do not say that 
those painters were not superior to the artist 
I allude to, and whose loss we lament, in a 
certain routine of practice, which, to the eyes 
of common observers, has the air of a learned 
composition, and bears a sort of superficial 
resemblance to the manner of the great men 
who went before them. I know this per« 
fectly well; but I know likewise, that a 
man, looking for real and lasting reputation^ 
must unlearn much of the common-place 
method so observable in the works of the 
artists whom I have named. For my own 
part, I confess^ I take more interest in^ and 
am more captivated with the powerful im- 
pression of nature, which Gainsborough ex- 
hibited in his portraits and in his landscapes, 
and the interesting simplicity and elegance 
of his little ordinary beggar-children, than 
with any of the works of that School, since 
the time of Andrea Sacchi, or perhaps, we 
may say Carlo Maratti; two painters who 
may truly be said to be Ultimi Ro- 

MA^ORUM. 

I am well aware how much I lay myself 



open to the censure and ridicule of the 
mica] professors of other nations, in pn£a» 
ring the humble attempts of Gainsborough to 
the works of those regular graduates in die 
great historical style. But we have die 
sanction of all mankind in preferring genius 
in a lower rank of art, to feebleness and 
insipidity in the highest. 

It would not be to the present purpose* 
even if I had the means and materials, which 
I have not, to enter into the private life of 
Mr. Gainsborough. The history of his 
gradual advancement, and the means by 
which he acquired such excellence in his ait, 
would come nearer to our purposes and wishes, 
if it were by any means attainable; but the 
slow progress of advancement is in geneial 
imperceptible to the man himself who makes 
it; it is the consequence of an accumulalion 
of various ideas which his mind has received, 
he does not perhaps know how or when. 
Sometimes indeed it happens, that he may be 
able to mark the time when from the &ight 
of a picture, a passage in an author, or a hint 
in conversation, he has received, as it were. 
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some new and guiding light, something like 
inspiration 9 by which his mind has been 
expanded ; and is moraTly sure that bis whole 
life and conduct has been affected by that 
accidental circumstance. Such interesting 
accounts, we may however sometimes obtain 
from a man who has acquired an uncommon 
habit of self-examination, and has attended 
to the progress of his own improvement. 

It may not be improper to make mention 
of some of the customs and habits of this 
extraordinary man ; points which come more 
within the reach of an observer ; I however 
mean such only as are connected with his arr» 
and indeed were, as I apprehend, the causes 
of his arriving to that high degree of excel- 
lence, which we see and acknowledge in his 
tvorks. Of these causes we must state, as 
the fundamental, the lov^ which he had to 
his art; to which, indeed, his whole mind 
appears to have been devoted, and to which 
every thing was referred ; and this we may 
fairly conclude from various circumstances 
of his life, which were known to his intimate 
friends. Among others he bad a habit of 
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continiuilly remarking to those who happened 
to be about him whatever peculiarity of 
countenance, whatever accidental combina- 
tion of figure, or happy effects of light and 
shadow, occurred in prospects, in the sky, 
!n walking the streets, or in company. If, 
in his walks, he found a character that h^ 
liked, and whose attendance was to. be 
obtained, he ordered him to his house : and 
from the fields he brought into his painting-* 
fOQm, stumps of trees,, weeds, and animals 
' of various kinds; and designed them, not 
from memory, bat immediately from thp 
objects. He even framed a kind of model 
of landscapes on his table ; composed of 
broken stones, dried herbs, and pieces of 
looking glass, which he magnified and im- 
proved into rocks, trees and water. How 
far this latter practice may be useful in giving 
hints, the professors of landscape can best 
determine* Like every other technical 
practice, it seems to me wholly to depend 
on the general talent of him who uses it. 
Such methods may be nothing better than 
contemptible and mischievous trifling; or 
they may be aids. I think upon the whole. 
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unless we constantly refer to real nature, that 
practice maj be more likely to do harm |^ian 
good.. I mention it only, as it shows the 
solicitude and extreme activity which he had 
about every thing that related to his art^ 
that he wished to have his objects embodied 
as it were, and distinctly before him j that 
he neglected nothing which could keep his 
faculties in exercise, and derived hints firom 
every sort of combination. 



We must not forget whilst we are on 
this subject, to make some remarks oo his 
custom of painting by night, which coofirms 
what I have already mentioned, — his great 
afiection to his art; since he could not anuise 
himself in the evening by any other means 
so agreeable to himself. I am indeed much 
inclined to believe that it is a practice very 
advantageous and improving to an artist^ 
£or by this means he will acquire a new 
and a higher perception of what is great 
and beautiful in Nature. By candle-light, 
not only objects ' appear more beautiful, 
but from their being in a greater breadth 
ef light and shadow, as well as having a 
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^renter bi^AKfth nni nmfotmlty of eeHoUfp 
mfiire uppean ' itt « higher style ; and evm 
the flesfi leetnf t0 take a fir^^ and rteher 
tone 6f coioor* Judgment ti to direct ur in 
the ute to be made of this method of studjri 
Ihr the method itieif ft, I Am very sufcv 
•dvattageous. I have often imagined tbtt 
the two great colouriits, Titian and Cot^ 
vqggio, though 1 do not know that they 
painted by night, fomied their high ideas of 
colouring froih the effects of objects by this 
trtificial light ; but I am more assured^ that 
whoever attentively studies the first atid best 
manrier of Guercino, wiU be ccfjivinced that 
he either painted by this Ifght, or formed hit 
manner on this conception. 

■ 

Another practice Gainsborough had, which 
is worth mentioning, as it is certainly worthy 
of imitation |. I mean his manner of forming 
all the parts of his picture together i the 
whole going on at the same time, in the 
same maimer as nature creates her works* 
Though this method is not uncommon to 
those who have been regukrly educated, yet 
probably it was suggested to him by his awn 
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natural sagadtfw That this custom is not 
universal appearK ISrom the practice of jt 
painter whom I have ju&t mentioned, Pom« 
peio Battoni, who finished his historical 
pictures part after part , and in his portraits 
completely finished one feature before he 
proceeded to another. The consequence 
was, as might he expected ; the countenance 
was n^ver well expressed; and, as the 
painters say, the whole was not well put 
together* 

The first thing required to excel in our art^ 
or I believe in any art, is not only a iove 
for it, but even an enthusiastick ambition to 
excel in it. This never fails of success pro- 
portioned to the natural abilities with which 
the artist has been endowed by Providence. 
Of Gainsborough, we certainly know, that 
his passion was not the acquirement of riches, 
but excellence in his art ; and to enjoy that 
lionourable fame which is sure to attend it.— 
That be felt this ruliffg passion strong in death. 
I am myself a witness. A few days before 
Jie died, he wrote me a letter, to express his^^ 

acluiowledgements for the good opinion I 

7 
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entertained of his abilities, and the manner 
in which (he had been informed) I always 
spoke of him ; and desired he might see me 
once more before he died. I am aware 
how flattering it is to myself to be thus con- 
nected with the dying testimony which this' 
excellent painter bore to his art. ' But I can- 
nat prevail on myself to suppress , that I was 
not connected with him, by any habits of 
familiarity : if any little jealousies had sub- 
sisted between us, tjiey were forgotten, in 
those moments of sincerity ; and he turned 
towards me as one, who was engrossed by 
the same pursuits, and who deserved his 
good opinion, by being sensible of his excel- 
lence. Without entering into a detail of 
what passed at this last interview, the im« 
pression of it upon my mind was, that his 
regret at losing life, was principally the 
regret of leaving his art ; and more especially 
as he now began, he said, to see what his 
deficiencies were; which, he said, he flat* 
tered himself in his last works were in some 
measure supplied. 

When such a man as Gainsborough arrives 
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to great fame, without the assistance of an 
academical education, without travelling to 
Italy, or any of those preparatory studies 

• ■ * 

which have been s6 often recommended, he 
is produced as an instance, how little such 
studies are necessary ; since so great excel- 
lence may be acquired without them. . This 
is an inference not warranted by the success 
of any individual ; and I trust it will not be 
thought that I wish to make this use of it. 

It raust be remembered that the style and 
department of art which Gainsborough chose, 
and in which he so much excelled, did not 
require that he should go out of his own 
country for the objects of his study ; they 
were every where about him ; he found them 
in the streets, and in the fields ; and from 
the models thus accidentally found, he 
selected with great judgement such as suited 
his purpose. As his studies were directed 
to the living world principally, he did not 
pay a general attention to the works of the 
various masters, though they are, in my 
opinion, always of great use, even when 
the character of our subject requires us to 
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depart from some of their principles. It 
cannot be denied » that excellence in the 
department of the art which he professed 
may exist without them; that in such 
Subjects, and i^ the manner that belongs 
to them, the want of them is supplied, and 
more than supplied, by natural sagaci^^ 
and a minute observation of particular nature. 
If Gainsborough did not look at nature with 
a poet's eye, it must be acknowledged that 
he saw her with the eye of a painter ; and 
gave a faithful, if not a poetical represen- 
tation of what he had before him. 

Though he did not much attend to the 
works of the great historical painters of for* 
mer ages, yet he was well aware that the 
language of the art — the art of imitation^ 
— ^must be learned somewhere ; and as he 
knew that he could not learn it in an equal 
degree from his contemporaries, he very 
judiciously applied himself to the Flemish 
School, who are undoubtedly the greatest 
masters of one necessary branch of art^ 
and he did not need to go out of his own 
country for examples of that school : from 
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that he leamt the harmoiiy of colouriiig, the 
roanagement and disposition of light and sha* 
dow, and every means which the masters of 
it practised, to ornament and give splendour 
to their works. And to satisfy himself as 
ivell as others, how Well he knew the me« 
chanism and artifice which they employed to 
bring out that tone of colour which we so 
much admired in their works, he occasionally 
made coptes from Rubens, Teniers, and 
Vandyck, which it would be no disgrace to 
the most accurate connoisseur to mistake^ at 
the first sight, for the works of those mas- 
ters. What he thus learned, he applied to 
the originals of tiature, which he saw with 
his own eyes ; and imitated, not in the man- 
ner of those masters, but in his own. 

Whether he .most excelled in portraits, 
landscapes, or fancy-pictures, it is difiicult to 
determine : whether his portraits were most 
admirable for exact truth of resemblance, 
or his landscapes for a portrait-like repre- 
sentation of nature, such as we see in the 
works of Rubens, Ruysdaal, and others of 
those schools. In his fancy-pictures » when 

VOL. n. M 
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he had fixed on hk object of imitation, 
whether it was the mean and vulgar form 
6f a Wood^-cutter, or a child of an ititerest- 
iftg (Character, as he did ndt attempt to raise 
fhe one, so neither did he lose anj of the 
natural grace and elegance of the other i 
such a grace, and such an elegance, as are 
more frequently found in cottages than in 
courts. This excellence was his own, the 
result of his particular observation and taste ; 
foir this he was certainly not indebted to the 
Flemish School, nor indeed to any School ; 
for his grace was not academical or antique, 
but selected by himself from the great school 
of nature; and there are yet a thousand, 
modes of grace, which are neither theirs^ 
nor his, but lie open in the multiplied scenes 
and figures of life, to be brought out hy^ 
skilful and faithful observers. 

Upon the whole, we may justly say, thaCC 
whatever he attempted he carried to a higfa 
degree of excellence. It is to the credit 
of his good sense and judgement, that be 
never did attempt that style of historical 
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painting, for which his previous studies had 
made no preparation. 

And here it naturally occurs to oppose the 
sensible conduct of Gainsborough in this 
respect, to that of our late excellent Hogarth, 
who, with all his extraordinary talents, was 
not blessed with this knowledge of his 
own deficiency; or of the bounds'* which 
were set to the extent of his own powers* 
After this admirable artist had spent the 
greater part of his life in an active, busy, 
and we may add, successful attention to 
the ridicule of life ; after he had invented 
a new species of dramatick pointing, in 
which probably he will never be equalled^ 
and had stored his mind with infinite ma- 
terials to explain and illustrate the domes* 
tick and familiar scenes of common life^ 
which were generally, and ought to havt 
been always, the subject of hij pencil ; 
he very imprudently, or rather presump* 
tuously: attempted the great historical style, 
for which his previous habits had by no 
means prepared him : he was indeed so en-« 
tirely unacquainted with the principles of 

M 7, 
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V 
this style, that he was not even aware that 

any artificial preparation m^zs at all neces- 
sary. It is to be regretted, that any part 
of the life of such a genius should be 
fruitlessly employed. Let his failure teach 
us not to indulge ourselves in the vain imagi- 
nation, that by a momentary resolution we 
can give either dexterity to the hand, or a 
new haf)it to the mind. 

I have, however, little doubt, but that 
the same sagacity, which enabled those two 
extraordinary men, to discover their true 
object, and the peculiar excellence of that 
branch of art which they cultivated, would 
have been equally effectual in discovering 
the principles of the higher style ; if they 
had investigated those principles with the 
same eager industry, which they exerted in 
their own department. As Gainsborough 
never attempted the heroick style, so nei- 
ther did he destroy the character and unifor- 
mity of his own style, by the idle affectatidn 
of introducing mythological learning in any 
of his pictures. Of this boyish folly wc see 
instances enough, even in the works of great 
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painters. When the Dutch School attempt 
this poetry of our art in their landscapes, 
their performances are beneath criticism ; 
they become only an object of laughter. 
This practice rs hardly excusable, even in 
Claude Lorrain, who had »shown more dis- 
cretion, if he had never meddled with 
such subjects. 

Our late ingenious Academician, Wilson, 
has I fear, been guilty, like many of his 
predecessors, of introducing gods and god« 
desses, ideal beings, into scenes which were 
by no means prepared to receive such per^ 
sonages. His landscapes were in reality 
too near common nature to admit superna- 
tural objects. . In consequence of this mis- 
take, in a very admirable picture of a storm, 
■which I have seen of his hand, many 
figures are introduced in the fore ground, 
8ome in apparent distress, and some struck 
dead, as a spectator would naturally sup- 
pose, by the lightning; had not the painter 
injudiciously (as I think) rather chosen that 
their death should be imputed to a little 
Apollo, who appears in the sky, with his 
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bmt bow, tad that thou £gure$ fhauld be 
CMif idered a$ the children of 



To miMge ft iubjeet of thti kind, t pecu- 
Istr ttyle of ftrt if required i and it can only 
be done without impropriety, or even withw 
0Ut ridicule, when we adapt' the character 
of the landscape, and that too, in all its 
parti, to the historical or poetical represent 
tation. This is a very difHcult adventure, 
and it requires a mind thrown back two 
thousand years, and as it were naturalized 
ill antiquity, like that of Nicolo Poussin, 
to atchieve ,it. In the picture alluded tOf 
the fiirst idea that presents itself is that of 
wonder, at seeing a figure in so uncommon 
t situation as that in which the Apollo is 
placed I for the clouds on which he kneels 
have not the appearance of being able to 
support him; they have neither the substance 
nor the form fit for the receptacle of a human 
figure I and they do not possess in any 
respect that romantick character which is 
appropriated to such an object, and which 
alone can harmonize with poetical stories* 



/ 
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It appears to me, that such coii4lict is np 
less absurd, than if a plain man, giving a 
relation of a real distress, occasioned by an 
inundation accompanied with thunder aad 
lightning, should, instead of simply relating 
the event, take it into his head, in order to 
give a grace to his narration^ to talk of 
Jupiter Pluvius, or Jupiter and his thunder- 
bolts, or any other figurative idea; an inter*- 
mixture which, though in poetry, with its 
proper preparations and accompafiiments, 
it might be managed with efifect, yet in the 
instance before us would counteract the pur- 
pose of the narrator, a^4 instead of being 
interesting, would be only ridiculous. 

The Dutch and Flemish style of laadscape, 
not even excepting those of Rubens, is 
unfit for poetical subjects ; but to explain in 
what this ineptitude consists, or to point 

out all the circumstances that give nobkness, 
grandeur, and the poetick character, to 
style, in landscape, would require a long 
discourse of itself; and the end would be 
then perhaps but imperfectly attained. ' The 
painter who is ambitious of this perilous 
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excellence, must catch his inspiration front 
those who have cultivated with success the 
poetry, as it may be called, of the art ; an4 
th^ are few incjeed , 

I cannot quit this subject Vithout mention-* 
ing two examples which occur to me at 
present, in which the poetical style of land- 
scape may be seen happily executed; the 
one is Jacobus Dream by Salvator Rosa, 
luid the other the Return of the Arc from 
captivity, by Sebastian Bourdon*. With 
whatever dignity those histories are pre- 
sented to us in the language of Scripturcif, 
this style of painting possesses the same 
power of inspiring sentiments of grandeur 
^d sublimity, and is able to communicate 
them to subjects which appear by no means 
adapted to receive them« A ladder against 
the sky has no Very promising appearance 
of possessing a capacity to excite any heroick 
ideas j and the Arc, in .the hands of a second?- 
rate master, would have little more effect 
than a coiiirnon waggon on the highway ^ 

• This fine picture was in our author's collection ; and 
\^as beoueathed by him to sir George Beaumont^ Bart« M, 
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yet those subjects are so poetically treated 
throughout, the parts have such a corresponp 
dence with each other, and the whole^and 
every part of the scene is so visionary, that 
it is impossible to look at them, without 
feeling, in some measure, the enthusiasm 
which seems to have inspired the painters. 

By continual contemplaffon of such works, 
a sense of the higher excellencies of art 
will by degrees dawn on the imagination ; 
at every review that sense will become more 
and more assured, until we come to enjoy 
a sober certainty of the real existence (if 
I may so express myself) of those almost 
ideal beauties ; and the artist will then find 
no difficulty in fixing in his mind the prin- 
ciples by which the impression is produced t 
-which he will feel and practice, though 
they are perhaps too delicate and refined; 
and too peculiar to the imitative art, to be 
conveyed to the mind by any other means. 

To return to Gainsborough : the peculi- 
arity of his manner, or style, or we may 
call it — the language in which he expressed 
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his idcasi hfti been considered by many at 
lus greatest defect. But without altogether 
wiihiog to enter into the discussion-^— whether. 
(his peculiarity was a defect or not, inter- 
inixed» as it was, with great beautiesi of 
•ome of which it was probably the cause* 
it becomes a proper subject of criticism and 
enquiry to a painter* 

A novelty and peculiarity of manner^ ai 
it is often a cause of our approbation, so 
likewise it is often a ground of censure i 
as being contrary to the practice of other 
painters^ in whose manner we have beeo 
initiated^ and in whose favour wc hav^ 
perhaps been prepossessed from our infancy , 
for* fond as we are of novelty, we are upon 
the whole creatures of habit. However, in 
is certain, that all those odd scratches and 
marks, which on a close examination, are 
•o observable in Gainsbprough's pictures^ 
and which even to experienced painteri 
appear rather the effect of accident than 
design ; this chaos, this uncouth and shape* 
less appearance, by a kind of magick, at 
a certain distance assumes form, and all the 
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parts seem to drop into their proper places i 
so that we can hardly refuse acknowledging 
the full effect of diligence, under the ap^ 
pea ranee of chance and hasty negligence^ 
That Gainsborough himself considered this 
peculiarity in his manner and the power it 
possesses of exciting surprise! as a beauty in 
his works, I think may be inferred from the 
tager desire which we know he always 
expressed, that his pictures, at the Exhibition, 
should be seen near, as well as at a distance. 

The slightness which we lee in his best 
works, cannot always be imputed to neg« 
ligence. However they may appear to super- 
ficial observers, painters know very well that 
a steady attention to the general effect takes up 
more time, and is much more laborious to the 
mind, than any mode of high finishing or 
smoothness, without such attention. His 
handlings the manner of leaving the colours^ or 
in other words, the methods he used for 
producing the effect, had very much the 
appearance of the work of an artist who had 
never learned from others the usual and 
regular practice belonging to the art ; but still, 
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like a man of strong intuitive perception of 
what was required, he found out a way of 
his own to accomplish his purpose. 

f 

T 

It is no disgrace to the genius of Gains- 
borough, to compare him to such men as we 
sometimes meet with, whose natural eloquence 
appears even in speaking a language which 
they can scarce be said to understand ; and 
who, without knowing the appropriate 
expression of almost any one idea,* contrive 
to communicate the lively and forcible 
impressions of an energetick mind. 

^ I think some apology may reasonably be 
made for his manner without violating truth, 
or running any risk of poisoning the minds 
of the younger students, by propagating false 
criticism, for the sake of raising the character 
of a favourite artist. It must be allowed, 
that this hatching manner of Gainsborough 
did very much contribute to the lightness of 
effect which is so eminent a beauty in his 
pictures ; as on the contrary, much smooth- 
ness, and uniting the colours, is apt to produce 
heaviness. Every artist must have remarked, 
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how often that lightness of hand which was 
in his dead-colour, or first painting,^ escaped 
in the finishing, when he had determined the 
parts with more precision : and another loss 
he often experiences, which is of greater 
consequence; whilst he is employed in the 
detail, the effect of the whole together is 
either forgotten or neglected. The likeness 
of a portrait, as I have formerly observed; 
consists more in preserving the general effect 
of the countenance, than in the most minute 
finishing of the features ,or any of the particular 
parts. Now Gainsborough's portraits were 
often little more, in regard to finishing, or 
determining the form of the features, than 
what generally attends a dead colour; but as he 
was always attentive to the general effect, or 
whole together, I have often imagined that 
this unfinished manner contributed^ even to 
that striking resemblance for which his 
portraits are so remarkable. Though this 
opinion may be considered as fanciful, yet I 
think a plausible reason may be given, why 
such a mode of painting should have such an 
effect. It is presupposed that in this unde- 
termined manner there is the general effect ; 
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eneugh to remind the spectator of theorigtnali 
the imagination luppliei the rest, and perbapa 
more latiifactory to himself, if not more 
exactly, than the artiit, with all hii care^ 
could poisiblj have done. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged there if one evil 
attending thii mode; that if the portrait 
were seen j previous to any knowledge of 
the original, different persons would form 
different ideas, and all would be disappointed 
at not finding the original correspond with 
their own conceptions! under the great 
latitude which indistinctness gives to the 
imagination to assume almost what charactet 
or form it pleases « 

Every artist has some favourite part, on 
which he fixes his attention, and which he 
pursues with such eagerness, that it absorbf 
every other consideration ; and he often falli 
into the opposite error of that which he would 
avoid, which is always ready to receive him* 
Now Gainsborough having truly a painter^e 
eye for colouring, cultivated those effects of 
the art which proceed from colours; and 
sometimes appears to be indifferent to or to 
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neglect other cxcelfcncies . Whatever defects 
are acknowledged, let him still experiepce 
from us the same candour that we $o freely 
give upon similar occasions to the ancient 
masters ; let us not encourage that fastidiouft 
disposition, which is discontented with every 
thing short of perfection, and unreasonably 
require^ as we sometimes do, a union of 
excellencies, not perhaps quite compatible 
with each other. — We may, on this ground, 
say even of the divine Rafiaelle, that he 
might have finished his picture as highly and 
as correctly as was his custom, without 
heaviness of manner; and that Poussin might 
have preserved all his precision without 
hardness or dryness. 

To show the difficulty of uniting solidity 
with lightness of manner, we may produce 
a picture of Rubens in the Church of St. 
Judule, at Brussels, as an example; the 
subject is, Christ^ s charge to Peter i which, 
as it is the highest, and smoothest, finished 
picture I remember to have seen of that 
master, so it is by far the heaviest ; and if I 
had found it in any other place, I should have 
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cuspected it to be a copy ; for painters knoW 
very well, that it is prrncipally by this air of 
facility, or the want of it, that originals are 
distinguished from copies. — A lightness of 
effect, produced by colour, and that produced 
by facility of handling, are generally united; 
a copy may preserve something of the one, 
it is true, but hardly ever of the other ; a 
connoisseur therefore finds it often necessary 
to look carefully into the picture before he 
determines on its originality. Gainsborough 
possessed this quality of lightness of manner 
and effect, I think, to an unexampled degree 
of excellence; but it must be acknowledged, 
at the same time, that the sacrifice which he 
made to this ornament of our art, was too 
great j it was, in reality, preferring the 
lesser excellencies to the greater. 

To conclude. However we may apologize 
for the deficiencies of Gainsborough, (I mean 
particularly his want of precision and 
finishing,) who so ingeniously contrived to 
cover his defects by his beauties ; and who 
cultivated that department of art, where 
luch defects are more easily excused; you are 
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to remember, that no apology can be made 
for this deficiency, in that style ivhich this 
academy teaches, and which ought to be the 
object of your pursuit • It will be necessary 
for you, in the first place, never to lose sight 
of the great rules and principles of the art^ 
as they are collected from the full body of the 
best general practice, and the most constant 
and uniform experience; this must be the 
ground-work of all your studies : afterwards 
you may profit, as in this case I wish you to 
profit, by the peculiar experience and personal 
talents of artists living and dead ; you may 
derive lights, and catch hints, from their 
practice; but the moment you turn them 
into models, you fall infinitely below them ; 
you may be corrupted by excellencies, not so 
much belonging to the art, as personal and 
appropriated to the artist ; and become bad 
copies of good painters, instead of excellent 
imitators of the great universal truth of things » 
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DISCOURSE XV- 



"THE PRESIDBNT TAKES LEAVE OF* THE ACA0BliY.«^A 
REVIBW OF THE DISCOURSES. — THE STUDY OF THS 
WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO RECOMMENDED. 

GENTLEMEN, 

1 HE intimate connection which I have had 
with the Royal Academy ever since, its 
establishment, the social duties in whidi we 
have all mutually engaged for so many yeui^ 
make any profession of attachment to this 
Institution, on my part, altogether super«> 
fluous ; the influence of habit alone in sudi a 
connection would naturally have produced iu 

Among men united in the same body, and 
engaged in the same pursuit, aloikg with 
permanent friendship occasional differences 
will arise. In these disputes ' men are 
naturally too favourable to themselves^ and 
think perhaps too hardly of their antiigonists. 
But composed and constituted as we are^ those 
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little contentions will be lost to others^ and 
they ought certainly to be lost amongst 
ourselves in mutual esteem for tdlents and 
acquirements : every controversy ought t(y 
he; and I am persuaded, will be, sunk ia 
our zeal for the perfection of our commoit 
Art* 

In parting with the Academy, J shall 
remember with pride, affection, and gratitude, 
Ithe support with which I have almost uai* 
formly been honoured from the commence-- 
inenit of our intercourse. I shall leave you 
0entlemen, with unaffected cordial wishes 
for your future concord, and with a weU« 
founded hope, that in that concord* the 
luspicious and not obscure origin of our 
AcadeiAy may be forgotten in the splendour 
of your succeeding prospects. 

My age, and my infirmities still more than 
mf age, make it probable that this will be 
the last time I shall have the honour of 
addressing you from this place. Excluded as 
I am, tpatiit imquis^ from indulging my 
imagination with a distant and forward 
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perspective of life^ I may be excused if I 
turn my eyes back on the way which I have 
passed. 

We may assume to ourselves, I should 
hope, the credit of having endeavoured, at 
least, to fill with propriety that middle 
station which we hold in the general con- 
nection of things* Our predecessws have 
laboured for oiir advantage, we laboiur for our 
successes i and though we have done no 
more in this mutual intercourse and recipro- 
cation of benefits, than has been ejected 
by other societies formed in this nation for 
the advancement of useful and ornamental 
knowledge, yet there is one circumstance 
which appears to give us an higher daim 
than the credit of merely doing our duty* 
What I at present allude to, is the honour 
of having been, some of us, the first 
contrivers, and all of us the promoters and 
supporters, of the annual Exhibition. Thifi 
scheme could only have originated from 
Artists already in possession of the favour 
of the publick ; as it would not have beea. 
so much in the power of others to havt 
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excited euridiity. It must be remembered, 
tbtt for the sake of bringing forward into 
notice concealed merit, they incurred the risk 
of producing rivals to themselves ; they 
voluntarily entered the lists, and ran the race 
a setond time for the prize which they had 
already won. 

When we take a review of the several 

m 

departments of the Institution, I think we 
may safely congratulate ourselves on our 
good fortune in having hitherto seen the 
chairs of our Professors filled with men of 
distinguished abilities, and who have so well 
acquitted themselves of their duty in their 
several departments. I look upon it to be of 
importance, that none of them should be 
ever left imfilled : a neglect to provide for 
qualified persons, is to produce a neglect of 
qualifications • 

In this honourable rank of Professors, I 
havf not presumed to class myself; though 
in ^tbe Discourses which I have had the 
honour of delivering from this place, wirile 
in (Kie Kspect I may be considered as a volun- 
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tier, in another view it seems u if I was 
Involuntuily pressed into this service.- If 
jiriKes were to be given, it appeared not 
only proper, but almost indispensably ne- 
cessary, that something should be said by 
%he President on thedelivery of those prizes: 
and the President for his own credit would 
wish to sty something more than mere words 
of compliment, which, by being frequendy 
repeated, would soon become flat and unin- 
teresting, and by being uttered to many* 
would at last become a distinction to none : 
I thought, therefore, if I were to prefue 
this compliment with some instructive 
observations on the Art, when we crowned 
merit in the Artists whom we rewarded, 
I might do something to animate and guide 
them in their future attempts. 

I am truly sensible how unequal I have 
been to the expression of my own ideas. 
To develope the latent excellencies, and draw 
out the interior principles, of our art, re- 
quires more skill and practice in writing, 
than is likely to be possessed by a i 
petually occupied in the use t 
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and the pallet. It i$ fot tbat reaion, ptr^ 
hapt, that tht i iitar Art has bad the advan- 
tage of better criticism. Poeti are naturally 
wfiten of prote. Tbey may be taid to be 
piactfiing only an inferior department of 
their own artt when tbey are expbuning and 
expatiating upon iti most refined prioci'^ 
piM. But it ill fuch difiicttltief ought not 
to AiUt Artiiti who are not prevented by 
other engagement!^ from putting their 
thoughti in order as well ai tbey can, and 
from giving to the publick the result of 
their experience. The knowledge which, 
an Artift hai oi h\% lubject will more than 
compensate for any want of elegance in the 
manner of treating it, or even of peripicu* 
ity^ which is still more eiientiali and 1 
am convinced that one short esiay writ^ 
ten by a Painter, will contribute more to 
advance the theory of our art, than a thou^ 
sand volumes such as we sometimes see; 
the purpose of which appears to be rather 
to display the refinement of the Autbor^s own 
conceptions of impossible practice , than to 
convty useful knowledge or instruction of 
any kind whatever. An Artist knows what 
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jSt and what is not, within the province of 
his art to perform i and is not likely to 
be for ever teazing the poor Student with 
the beauties of mixed passions, or to per- 
plex him with an imaginary imion of excel- 
lencies incompatible with each othen 

To this work, however, I could not be 
said to come totally unprovided with mate- 
rials. -I had seen much, and I had thought 
much upon what I had seen ; I had some- 
thing of an habit of investigation, and a 
disposition to reduce all that I observed and 
felt in my own mind, to method and sys- 
tem; but never having seen what I myself 
knew, distinctly placed before me on paper, 
I knew nothing correctly. To put those 
ideas into something like order was, to my 
inexperience, no easy task. The composi- 
tion, the ponere totum even of a single Dis- 
course, as well as of a single statue, was 
the most difficult part, as perhaps it is of 
every other art, and most requires the hand 
of a master. 

For the manner, whatever deficiency there 
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wu I Alight reafonabty expea induIgtHMj 
but I thought it indifpensably necMiaiy 
well to coniider the opiniont which were 
to be given out from this place, and andcf 
the lanction of a Royal Academy t I thn<e- 
fore examined not only my own opiniofu, 
but likewise the opinions of others. 1 found 
in the course of this research, many precept* 
and rules established in our ait, which did 
not seem to me altogether reconcileable with 
each other, yet each seemed in itself to have 
the same claim of being supported by truth 
and nature J and this rlaim« irreconcileable 
as they may be thought, they do in reality 
alike possess. 

To clear away those dilliculties, and 
reconcile those contrary opinions, if became 
necessary to distinguish the greater truth, M 
it may be called, from the lesser truth i the 
larger and more liberal idea of nature fnM 
the more narrow and confined j that wMA 
addresses ttKcIf to the imagination, from 
that which is solely addressed to the eye. 
In consequence of this discrimination, tb^ 
diftrent branches of our art, to whkh tho 




4lifierent tnidis were teferred, were per- 
ceived to mike so wide « scpantioo, and 
pat oa so new an ^rpcuance, that i3bef 
aeemed scarceljr to haTc proceeded fram tke 
same geoend stock. The difieient rules and 
n^ulaQODS, which presided over each de^ 
paitment of ait, folfewed of course : evciy^ 
node 'of excellence, from the grand stjie 
of the Roman and Florentine Schools down 
to the Jowest rank of still life, had its due 
wei^t and value, — fitted some class or 
other ; and nothii^ was thrown awajr. 
By this disposition of our art into classes, 
that peiplexitj and confusion, which I 
apprehend erery Artist has at some time 
experienced from the variety of styles, and 
the variety of excellence with which he is 
nuiDonded. is, I should hope, in some 
measure removed, and the Student better 
oidUed to judge for himself, what peculiarly 
bdoDgs to his own jsuticular punuit. 

In re vi ew in g mjr Piscourses, it is no 
haaii satis&c^un^^^iied that I have, 
to part of dt^^^^^^^^lMUCIctt lo fouer 
)imfy4 
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votfred td support paradoxes, however 
temptinjg may have been their novelty j or 
however ingenious I might, for the minute, 
fancy them to be ; nor shall I, I hope; any 
where be found to have imposed on the 
minds of young Students declamation for 
argument, a smooth period for a sound pre- 
cept. I have pursued a plain and honest 
method i I have taken up the art simply as I 
found it exemplified in the practice of the 
most approved Painters. That 'approbation 
which the world has uniformly given, I 
have endeavoured to justify by such proo£l 
as questions of this kind will admit; by the 
analogy which Painting holds with the sister 
Arts, and consequently by the common con- 
geniality which they all bear to our nature. 
And though in what has been done no new 
discovery is pretended, I may still flatter my- 
self, that from the discoveries which others 
have made by their own intuitive good sense 
and native rectitude of judgement, I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the rules and principles 
of our art on a more firm and lasting founda- 
tion than that on which thty had formerly 
been placed. 
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Without wishing to divert Am SiBdcDt 
the pnurtice €£ his Ait to 
thcoiy, to make him a* mere 
instead of a Psunter, I camnoc bot 
that he will certainly find an aocBoi 
sideriag once for aD, on what g^emad the 
fabrick of our art is hoik. 
fused, or errooeoos optnians are 
detrimental to an Aidst in dnr 
operation, but majr potsibljr hsve voj 
consequences I aflfectlut rondigt> 
n peculiar diancter (as it maj be 
his taste, and to hispuBoics, 
whole life^ 

I was acquainted at Rome m Ae €nilf 
part of my life, widi a SCudeos of dbr 
Academy, who ap p eare d so me tc^ 
all the qualities re^nisire id natt 
Artist, if he had sofisred bis tasse and i^d^ 
ings, and I may add ewn bis jmiu&ou^ 
to have fair jhf. He atw ant! iek ^nm 
excellencies of the greM woks vl Ar wjte 
which we were smfoODded^ bsc xusum^ 
Aat there was not to be fouMi XMifi Si tn m\. 
whMi is so idwii All » tiar viaiu mIiMis > 




« 

mid }fB tuppftfed withJ'elibtep,.ptf) jg j^i^ t 
fod other, Ti^forlstis, that ,^uch an UIU9% csi^ 
|U^S»!9pt ezpeUencitfs would be the ■ ^txUciixj^D 
of Afl^! {If was not mwaie, that the j^v^ip^^ i 

■ I ■ * I 

i^ of Naturp, of which he lamenti»i , tlam 
abience in the works of those great Aft^tfc^::^ 
iy;|Hlld have dfsttpje^ the grandeur of . dflKi 
gfSQcral ideas which he admired, ai^d whi^ssd 
WM indeed the cause of his ftdiuiriilm—i, 
^y opinigns being then confused and u^Vf 
§9ttled, I was in danger pf being boini? dopa^ 
bf thirkind of plausible reasoning, /b^i yril 
I remember I then had a dawning of suijipij^; 
cion that it was not sound doctrine; an^ -Jt. 
the same time I was unwilling obstinately to 
refuse assent to what I was unable to confute 

.That the young Artist may not be seduce!^ 
from the right path, by following, what, ^ 
first view, he may think the light of ReasoiCif 
and which is indeed Reason in part, but xy9f 
in the whole, has been much the object ^ 

these Discourses. 

• ■ 

I have taken every opportunity of leconf 
fnending a rational method of study, «as c 
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the , last importance. The gfeat, I iDtjr tajr 
the sole, use of an Aademy it, to pot, and 
for some time to keep. Students in diat 
course, that too much indulgence mtf not be 
given to peculiaritj, and that a jouag man 
may not be taught to bdieve, diaK wliar if 
generall)r>good for otbeis is not good £vhiiii« 

I have strongly inculcated in my fanner 
Discourses, as I do in this my hm^ ^m 
wisdom and necessity of pievionsiy ^'^'^■' i ri"^ 
the appropriated instruments of die Art^ in 
a first correct design, and a plain nauif 
colouring before any thing more Im 
But by this 1 would not insh to 
fetter the mind, or discourage diow wbo fisi* 
low (as most of us may at one time 
followed) the suggestion of a strong 
tion: something nuut be conceded to 
and irresistible impulses: perh^ eteiT 
Student must not be stricdy bound to 
methods, if they stron^y tfa vait the 
turn of his own mind. J must oonfcu tiae 
it it not absolutely of nrnch ooQieoiMBet 
wbedier he proceeds in the gcoeral mathod 
of setkmg fim to afifuisc flBcchanicai accu- 

VAL. II. O 
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racy, ijefore he atfempte poetical flights, 
provided be diligently studies to attain the 
full perfection of the «tyle he pursues ; whe- 
thei like Parmegiano, he endeavours at grace 
and giandeurof manner before he has learned 
correctness, of drawing, if like him he feels 
lua own; wants, and will labour, as that emi- 
nent artist did, to supply those wants ; whe- 
ther he starts from the East or from the West, 
if hq relaxes in no exertion to arrive ulti^ 
Qiately at the same goal. The first publick 
work of Parmegiana is the St» Eustachius, in 
the church of St^ Petronius in Bologna, and 
was done when he was a boy; and one of 
the last of his works is the Moses breaking 
the tables, in Parma. In the former there is 
certainly something of grandeur in the outline, 
or in the conception of the figure, which 
discovers the dawnings of future greatness; 
of a young mind impregnated with the suhli* 
naity of Michael Angela, whose style be 
here, attempts to imitate, though he could 
notr. then draw the human figure with any 
common degree of correctness. But this 
same Parmegiano, when in his more matme 
age he painted dbn Mospt^ had so compkttl^- 
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supplied his first defectis, that vre Mt Irtfre iit 
a loss which to sidniire mosCt the cdfrecttiesi 
of drawing, or the gratideur of the Qd^[kCtipL 
lion. As a confirmation -of its greit excels 
lence, and of the impression whidti it leav» 
on the minds of elegant spectators, I may 
observe, that our great Lyrick Poet, when he 
conceived his sublime idea of the indignailt 
Welsh bard, acknowledged, that though 
many years had intervened, he had warmed 
his imagination with the remembrance of this 
noble figure of Parmegiano. 

When .we consider that Michael Angelo 
was the great archetype to whom Parmegiano 
was indebted for that grandeur which we 
find in his works, and from whom all his 
contemporaries and successors have derived 
whatever they have possessed of the digni« 
fied and the majesticki that he was the bright 
himinary, from whom Painting has borrowed 
a new Iilstre; that under his hands it asiumed 
a new appearance, and is become another 
uid superior aft ;* I may be excused if I take 
chis opportunity, as I have hitherto taken 
every occasioin, td turn your attention to this 

o a; 
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exalted Founder end Fether of Modem Art, 
•f ' which he was ooc ooljr the inventor, hut 
wbich« by the divine energy of bit own 
mind, he carried at once to ttt highest point 
of possible perfection* 

The sudden maturity to wJiicb Micha^ 
Angelo brought our Art, and the compamtive 
feebleneM of his followers and imkator»» 
might perhaps be reasonably, at least phut* 
sibly explained, if we had time fiv such an 
examination* At present I shall pnly 
observe, that the subordinate parts of oor 
Art, and perhaps of other Aits, czpiad 
themselves by a slow and progieasif* 
growth I but those which depend on a natiiw 
vigour of imagination generally burst forth 
at once in fulness of beauty. Of this Ho- 
mer probably, and Shakspeare more at* 
suredly, are signal examples* Michasl 
Angelo possessed the poetical part of our art 
in a most eminent degree: and the same 
daring spirit, which urged him fint u> ex- 
plore the unknown regions of dtt imagina- 
tion, delighted with the novelty, and anima« 
ted by the eitccess of bis discoveries, coukl 
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not have failed to stimulate and impel him 
forward in his career beyond those limits^ 
which his followers, destitute of the same 
incentives had not strength to pass. 

To distinguish between correctness of 
drawing, and that part which respects the 
imagination, we may say the one approaches 
to the mechanical (which in its way too 
nay make just pretensions to genius) and 
the other to the poetiod. To encourage a 
solid and vigorous course of study, it may 
not be amiss to suggest^ that perhaps a con- 
fidence in the mechanick produces a boldness 
ift the poetick* He that is sure of the good- 
ness of his ship and tackle puts out fearlessly 
from the shore; and he who knows that his 
hand can execute whatever his fancy can 
suggest, sports with more freedom in em« 
bodying the visionary forms of his own 
creation. I will not say Michael Angek» 
was eminently poetical, only because he was 
greatly mechanical ; but I am sure that me- 
chanick excellence invigorated and embold.- 
ened his mind to carry painting into the re- 
gions x)f poetry, and to emulaie that art in 
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\tg %aim Myvsktwomf^^i*, Michael An* 
gpl» fqwUy pos8M|e4 both qunlidciuionf, 
Yf t of ' mechtniek ' excellence Uiere : weie 
certsipIjT great ejci^inples to \m found m 
Ancient Sculpture, and particularly in the 
fingiiMiit fcnpwn by the name .«f the Torso 
of -Micbfifl lAogdo; but of that grandeur of 
fhancter^. air* and attitude, whifhlwihrew 
«Mo all' hi# figures, and trhich sowflttcor* 
Mipaads with the grandeur of hil outline^ 
dwM was no , exafnplei il eould i tbecefoiv 
proceed only fromithe. meat poetical ^ni 
sublime 'imagination. ^ ".■.'.[•,. -r, 

Ic is iinpossible not to express sonrie fuff* 
prist, that th^ lace of Painters who preceded 
Michael Angelo, men of acknowledged great 
abilities^ shoulld never have thought of trans* 
fcrring % little of that grandeur of outline 
which tbej could not but set and admire in 
Ancient Sculpture, into their own works j 
but they appear to have considered Sculpture 
as the later Schools of Artists look at the 
inventionfe of Michael Angelo,-^s some-* 
thing to be admired, but with which they 
have nothing to do : quod super noi^ nihil ad 



#rox.-^The Artists of that age,. even Raffaelle 
himself, seemed to be going do iref^ cofiiu 
tentedly in tiie dry maniMtr of Pietxo PenP- 
gfno^ and if Michel Angelo had itever 
appeared, the Art tnight still have continued 
in the same style. . ?. 






Beside Rome and Florence, Wher^ thfe 
grandeur of this style was first ^^spkyedj^it 
was on this Foundation that the Caracd 
built the truly great' Academical BologniaR 
school,' of which the first stone was fold by 
Pellegrino Tibaldi. He first introduMd it^ 
style amongst them; and many hMtancds 
inight be given in which he appears tohavfr 
possessed as by inheritance, thetAie, genu^ 
ine, noble and elevated mind of Michael 
Angelo. Thoflgh we<SinnOt venture^(y#peak 
of him with the same fondn^s as bitr iro&iii 
hymen, and call him;- ftS the Caracei didl^ 
Ndstro Michael Angelo nfomiai^^ jet he 
has a right to be considered kmiongst ttie 
first and greatest of his followers : there 
are certainly many drawings and inven- 
tions of hi^, of which Michael Angelo 
himself might not disdain to be -supposal 



tbe anlhon m that ihejr Aoittd ht, aft m 
6et thejr often ape^ tniitakm lor his* I 
wilt fnaotidn ooe fartictilar instisioc* lieoitiia 
it M fmind in a book whith is in cvmy 
foimg Artiit's hand ^^-Bishop't Ancient 
Statues* He there hat introduced ,a prints 
lepresenting Polyphemus, from a drawing 
«r Tibaldi, and has inscribed it yf'pk the 
nanw' of Michael Angelpt to whom he 
hu also in the same book attributed a 
Sybil of RaAelk. Both these figures, it 
is true, aie professedly in Michad Angdo's 
iSfle and spirit, and even worthy of his hand; 
But we know Aal the former is painted in 
the Instituti a Bo/^nahy Tibaldi, and the 
Mber in the P^r< by Rafiaelle* 

ThtCamcci, it is acknowledged, adopted 
the me^isnical part with sufficient success. 
)But the divine part which addresses itself to 
the imagioation, as possessed by Michael 
Angelp or Tibaldi, was beyond their grasp : 
they formed however, a most respectable 
ichool, a style more on the level, and calcu* 
lated to please a greater number j and if 
iXceUencc of this kind is to be valued 
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according to the number, rather than the 
weight and quality of admirers, it would 
assume even a higher rank in Art» The 
same, in some scnrt, may be said of Tintoret^ 
Paolo Veronese, and others of the Venetian 
Pinters. They certainly much advanced the 
dignity of their style by adding to their 
£ftscinating powers of colouring something, of 
the strength of Michael Angelo ; at the same 
time it may still be a doubt, how far their 
ornamental elegance would be an advantageous 
addition to his grandeur* ' But if there is any 
manner of Fainting which may be said to 
unite kindly with his style, it is that of Xitian* 
His handling, the manner in which his 
colours are left on the canvass, appears to 
proceed (as far as that goes) from a congenial 
mind, equally disdainful of vulgar criticism • 

Michael Angelo's strength thus qua- 
lified, and made more palatable to the general 
taste, reminds me of an observation which I 
heard a learned critick^ make, when it was 
incidentally remarked, that our translation of 
Homer, however excellent, did not convey 

* Dr. Johnson. 



tiiSthed e)ie'tfaIc£aM»fii«y of HbtiteifimiAt 

fMdeiel b^-sucii^'d^e^s, his M¥MiktioA'"«Kiiird 
IMiihavi met With siidli a fivtflirable Vridei^t. 
^At^'ibd he nia^t have bieeti*d5itt<lhtM' witfr 
fWWrteaders.^";.'' ' • " "'^''o ■"'■"•r'-'tJ" --w 

•^^ftHy of the '/Frttntstr'faSnteri^'-'i^Bb 
8fad!id ift Rom^in th^ ^f@ltifJHi t)f 'bdftiiiVI 
^ck'ia Francis RWis. Hehi^4rl^V Nti^^ 
CISiJkA^ JeroM Ciicfti (and dthertT , vieftrrtie^'Hii 
ehitir'^dwn cbuntiry -^ith as -ftfiich of tltt 
l^ahddtur as they bould carry;' Biit likfe'seedtl 
fallitig on a soil not prepared or adapted^ io 
theit'«Mtture, the manner of 'Mkhael Angelb 
thrived but little with them ; perhaps, how- 
e¥efi they cohtHbuted to p'repare the^ay 
flir ttwt free, unccnstrainied, and liberal 
eutliffe, which was afterwards ihtroduccd'by 
Rubens, through the mediuril of the Venfetiati 
F*inters. 



> ' 



I I • 



The grandeur of style has been in dif- 
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ferem degrees Hissetninated aver. «^ Europe* 
Some caught it hff living atifhe^ time, and 
coming into contact with the original author; 
whilst others received it at second hand ; and 
being every ' where adopted, it has t^tfally 
changed the whole tastei and. sly le of design; 
if there could be said to be any style before 
his time. Our art, in consequence, now 
assumes a rank to which it could never have 
dared to aspire,' if Michael Angelo had not 
discovered to the world the hidden powers 
which it possessed* Without his assistance 
we never could have been convinced, that 
Pjiinf ing wa^ capable of producing ail'lEide-- 
i^uate representaticm of the persons and actkli$ 
of the heroes of the Iliad. - 

I would ask any man qualified to judge of 
such works, whether he can look with indif- 
ference at the personification of the Supreme 
Being in the centre of the Capella Sestina, 
or the figures of the Sybils which surround 
that chapel, to which we may add the statue 
of Moses ; and whether the same sensations 
are not excited by those works, as what he 
may remember to have felt from the most 
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iublime pwsigef of Homer ? I mention tlioie 
figures more ptrticularlyt m thejr come nearer 
to a companion with his Jupitert his derni* 
gods« and heroes i those Sybils and Prophets 
beifig a kind of intermediate beings between 
men and angels* Though instances may be 
produced in the works of other Painters^^ 
which nuy justly sund in competition with 
those I have mentioned^ such as the Isaiah^ 
and the vision of Ezekiel^ by Rafiaellet the 
St. Mark of Frate Bartolomto, and many 
others j yet these^ it must be allowed, aifo 
inventions $o much in Michael Ang^lo's 
manner of thinkingt that they may be tnAf^ 
coiMidered as so many rays^ which discover 
manifestly the centre from whence they 
emanated. 

The sublime in Fainting, as in Poetry, so 
overpowers, and takes such a possession of 
the whole mind, that no room is left for 
attention to minute criticism. The little 
elegancies of art in the presence of these 
great ideas thus greatly expressed, lose all 
their value, and are, for the instant at least, 
felt to be unworthy of our notice* The 
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correct judgement, the purity of taste, which 
characterise Rafiaelle, the exquisite grace of 
Correggio and Parmegiano, all disappear 
before them. 

That Michael Angelo was capricious in hit 
inventions, cannot be denied ; and this may 
make some circumspection necessary in 
studying his works ; for though they appear 
to become him, an imitation of them is 
always dangerous, and will prove sometimes 
ridiculous. ^* 'Within that circle none durst 
walk but he/' To me, I confess his caprice 
does not lower the estimation of bis genius, 
even though it is sometimes I acknowledge^ 
carried to the extreme : and however those 
eccentrick excursions [are considered, we 
must at the same time recollect that those 
faults, if they are faults, are such as never 
could occur to a mean and vulgar mind; 
that they flowed from the same source which 
produced his greatest beauties, and were 
therefore such as none but himself was 
capable of committing : they were the powerful 
impulses of a mind unused to subjection of 
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any kind^^ and; |0k>. ki^ i to be cobtroHed by 
$;old criticisiiff. : - 



I k.- 



Many see his daring extravagance, who 
can see nothing else. A young Artist finds 
thf worka f>f Micbael Angelo 6;o totally dif- 
Ui^fnt ffofi>^ ihoSe of his own master, or of 
$nosf wi^h whopii he is surrounded » that he 
f9^ be €^sily .persuaded to abandon and 
qegjLspt studying a: sty ley which appears to 
|u«^. wild> mystdfiou^t aqd^ above his coin^ 
j^ij^Q&ioni and> >vhich he therefore ftela no 
disposition to adnfire^ a good disposition, 
v/hi^h he concludes thai he should natii^ 
r^Uy have^ if the style deserved it. It is 
necessary therefore, that students should be 
prepared for the disappointment which they 
may experience at their first setting out ; and 
they must be cautioned, that probably thejt 
will not, at first sight, approve. 

It must be remembered, that this great 
style itself is artificial in the highest degree, 
it presupposes in the spectator, a cultivt-* 
ted and prepared artifickl state of mind. 
It is an absurdity therefore, to suppose that 
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we are bom with thic taste, though .we are 



the seeds of it, which^ by the heit »nd 
kindly influeace of his genius, m^ be 
ripened in us. 

A late Philosopher and Criilck * lam 
ifbseryed, speaking of taste, that we are oH 
no mceount to expect that fine things ibomli 
descend to i^— -our taste, if possible, must 
be made to ascend to them. The same 
learned writer recommends to us even to 
feign a relish^ till we find a relish come ; and 
feel^ that what began in fiction^ terminates in 
reality. If there be in our Art any thing 
of that agreement or compact, such as I ap^^ 
prehend there is in musick, with which 
the Critick is necessarily required previously 
to be acquainted, in order to form a correct 
judgement : the comparison with this .art 
will illustrate what I have said on these 
points, and tend to show the probability, 
we may say the certainty, that men are not 
bom with a relish for those arts in their 
most refined state, which as they cannot 
understand, they cannot be impressed with 

* James Harris, Esq. R. 



/ 
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their efFects^. This great style of Michael 
Angelo is as far removed from the simple 
representation of the common objects of 
nature, as the most refined Italian musick is 
from the inartificial notes of nature, from 
whence they both profess to originate. 
Bur without such a supposed compact, we 
may be very confident that the highest state 
of refinement in either of those arts will not 
be relished without a long and industrious 
attention. 

In pursuing this great Art, it must be 
acknowledged that we labour under greater 
difficulties than those who were bom in the 
age of its discovery, and whose minds from ' 
their infancy were habituated to this style $ 
who learnt it as language, as their mother 
tongue. They had no mean taste to un- 
learn ; they needed no persuasive discourse 
to allure them to a favourable reception of 
it, no abstruse investigation of its principles 
to convince them of the great latent truths 
on which it is founded. We are con-. 
strained, in these latter days, to have recourse 
to a sort of Grammar and Dictionary, as the 



%n\y means of recovering a dtod lahguage. It 
'was bj them learned by rote, and • perhaps 
better learned that way than by precept. 



'■ . , ■ f. , . 



• The style, of Midiael- Angelo, 'which I 
have compared jo language, ind which 
fliay , poetically speaking, be called the lan- 
guage of the Gods, now no longer exists, 
t8 it did in the fifteenth century; yet, with 
^le iiid of diligeikte, w*f nfay In a great mea- 
sure supply the deficiency which I mentioned , 
— ^of not having his work« so perpetually 
before our eyes, — by having recours'eTto casts 
from his models and designs in Sculpture; to 
drawings or even copies of those drawings ; 
to prints, which, however ill executed, still 
convey something by which this taste may 
be formed, and a relish may be fixed and 
established in our minds for this grand style 
of invention. Some examples of this kind 
we have in the Academy ; and I sincerely 
wish there were more, that the younger Stu- 
dents might in their first nourishment imbibe 
this taste; whilst others, though settled in 
the practice of the common-place style of 

• VOL. II. p 
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faintejTs, might infuse^ by this means, « 
grandeur into their works. 

I shall now make some remarks on the 
^course which I think most proper to be 
.pursued in such a study^ I wish you^ not 
to go so ntwch to the . derivative streams, 
as to the fountain-head; though* the copies 
are not to he neglected; because they may 
give ypu biats in wb^t manner you may 
copy, and how the genius of one man 
may be (nadis to fit jthe pecjuliar manner of 
another. 

m 

To recover this lost taste, I would recomr 
mend young Artists to study the works of 
Michael Angelo^ as be himself did the works' 
pf the ancient S^ciUptoxs ; he began when 
a child, a copy of a mutilated Satyr's head, 
and finished in his model what was wanting 
jin the prig;naj. In the same manner, this 
first exercise that I would recommend to the 
young artist when he first attempts inven- 
tion, is, to select every figure, if possiblie, 
Dm the inventions of Michael AngelOf 
such borrowed figures will not bend to his 
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purpose^ and he is constrained to make a 
change to supply a figure himself, that 
figure will necessarily be in the same style 
with the rest; and his taste will by this 
means be naturally initiated, and nursed . 
in the lap of grandeur. He will sooner per* 
ceive what constitutes this grand style by ; 
one practical trial than by a thousand specu- 
lations, and he will in some sort procure to 
himself that advantage which in these later 
ages has been denied him ; the advantage of 
having the greatest of Artists for his master 
and instructor. 

The next lesson should be, to change the 
purpose of the figures without changing 
the attitude, as Tintoret has done with the 
Sampson of Michael Angelo. Instead of the 
figure which Sampson bestrides, he ha$ 
placed an eagle under him ; and instead of 
the jaW-bone, thunder and lightning in his 
right hand ; and thus it becomes a Jupiter.^ 
Titian, in the same manner, has taken the 
figure which represents God dividing the, 
light from the darkness in the vault of th^ 
Capella Sestina, and has introduced it in the 

P 2 
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famous battle of Cadore, so much celebrated 
by Vasari ; and extraordinary as it may seem, 
it is here converted to a general, falling 
from his horse. A real judge who should 
look at this picture, would immediately pio- 
nounce the attitude of that figure to bt in 
a grefiter style than any other figure of the 
composition. These two instances may be 
sufficient, though many more might be 
given in their works, as well as in those of 
other great Artists. 

When the Student has been habituated to 
this grand conception of the Art, when the 
relish for this style is established, makes a 
part of himself, and is woven into his mind, 
he will, by this time, have got a power of 
selecting from whatever occurs in nature that 
is grand, and corresponds with that taste 
which hp has now acquired; and will patt 
over whatever is common-place, and insipid. 
He may then bring to the mart such works 
of his own proper invention as may en* 
rich and increase the g.eneral stock of inveo* 
tion in our Art. 

5 
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I am confident of the truth and propriety* 
of the advice which I have recommended s 
at the same time I am aware, how much by 
this advice I have laid myself open to the 
sarcasms of those criticks who imagine our 
Art to be a matter of inspiration. But f 
should be sorry it should appear even to 
myself that I wanted that courage whidi I 
have recommended to the Students in another 
way : equal courage perhaps is required in 
the adviser and the advised ; they both must 
equally dare and bid defiance to narrow criti- 
cism and vulgar opinion* 

That the Art has been in a gradual state 
of decline, from the age of Michael Angelo 
to the present, must be acknowledged ; and 
we nuy reasonably impute this declension to 
the same cause to which the ancient Criticki 
and Philosophers have imputed thecomipiioQ 
of eloquence. Indeed the same causes are 
likdy at all times and in all ages to produce 
the same efiects : indolence, — not*taking the 
same pain$ as our great predecessors took,— 
desiring to find a shorter way, ar e die 
general imputed causes. The wwds cf 
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Fetronius ♦ are very remarkable. After op- 
posing the natural chaste beauty of the elo- 
quence of former ages to the strained inflated 
style then in fashion, *^ neither,'^ says he, 
*' has the Art in Painting had a better fate, 
^^ after the boldness of the Egyptians had 
*^ found out a compendious way to execute 
•* so great an art/* 

By compendious f I understand him to mean 
a mode of Painting, such as has infected 
the style of the later Painters of Italy and 
France; common-place, without theughtt 
and with as little trouble, working as l^ a 
receipt; in contra-distinction to that style 
for which even a relish cannot be acquired 
without care and long attention, and molt 
certainly th6 power of executing cannot 
be obtained without the most laborious 
application. 

I have endeavoured to stimulate the ambi- 
tion of Artists to tread in this great path 

* Pictura quoque non alium exitum fecit, pottquam 
iEgypciorum aadacia tarn magnse artis compendiariam io» 
vtnit. R, 
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of glory, and, as well as- 1 can, have pointed 
out the track which leads to it^ and have at 
the same time told them the price at which 
it may be ol)tained. It is an ancient saying, 
that labour is the price which the Gods have 
set upon every thing valuable. 

The great Artist who lias been so much 
the subject of the present Discourse, was 
distinguished even from his infancy for his 
indefatigable diligence ; and this was con^ 
tinued through his whole life, till prevented 
by extreme old age. The poorest of men, 
as he observed himself, did not labour from 
necessity, more than he did from choice. 
Indeed, from all the circumstances related of 
his life, he appears not to have had the least 
conception that his art was to be acquired by 
any other means than great labour; and 
yet he, of all men that ever lived, 
might make the greatest pretensions to 
the efficacy of native genius and inspira- 
tion. I have no doubt that he would have 
thought it no disgrace, that it should be 
said of him, as he himself said of RafFa- 
elle, that he did not possess his art from 
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oature, but by long study?^. He was con-^ 
$ciou$ that the great excellence to whiph ^\k^ 
arrived was gained by ^nt of labo^uTi, . and 
was unwilling tpjh^vq it . ttbpu^h^ 4iiat; ^jv 

tom.»cendept Bkjj^ hf^mi^^ mw\ i^l^^ff^*? 
migibt seem, could- b«f<put^h^ed^at.^r<;h^Qe{ 
price than he had paid for it. This seems 
t^have be^the^mi^ drift of his^bservation. 
We can]^^vSU{)pQ(se it.'^nude with any inn 
lotion oCdepreci^j^pg the genius of Rafia^Jieji 
Qf whonarh^ di\Mays apoke^ as Coqdivi.a^f ^; 
with the gre2M:est respect : though thf^* wecei 
rivals, no such ilXil)eraIity e:f£i^ed WitjNMM 
tjiem; and Raffarelie on bis, part .ent«)f0H|liyl 
the greatest veneration for Michael Angdo^ 
^s appears from the speech which is recorded 
of him, that he congratulated himself, and- 
thanked God, that he was born in the same 
age with that painter^ 

If the high esteem and veneration in which, 

jMichael Angelp has been held by all na^ions^ 

^ in sdl ages^ should be put to the account. 

of prejudice^ it must still be granted that 

* Ck€ Raffaelknonebbl quest- UrU>da ndttira, pm per- 
langQ studio. R^ 
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those piejudicQs could not hzvt beeb enter^ 
tained without a cause: the ground of outr 
prejudice then becomes the source of our 
admiration. Biit from whateyer.it proceeds, 

6r whoever it is caAed, it w^l not I hope, 

• •»•».■ 

be thought presumptuous in me to appear in 
the train, I cannot say of his imitators, but 
* of his admirers. I 'have taken another 
course, one more suited to my abilities, and 
to the taste of the times in which I live. Yet 
ho wever unec^al I feel myself to that attempt, 
were I now to begin the world again, I 
would tread in the steps of that great master : 
to kiss the hem of his garment, to catch the 
slighte^st of his perfections, would be glory 
and distinction enough for an ambitious 
man. 

I feel a self-congratulation in knowing 
myself capable of such sensations as he in- 
tended to excite. I reflect, not without 
vanity, that these Discourses bear testimony 
of my admiration of that truly divine man i 
and I should desire that the last words which 
I should pronounce in this Acad« 
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from this place, might be the name of-^ 

MiCHABL AnGELO*. 

* Unfortunately for mankind, . theie were the last 
words pronounced by th!s great Painter from the Acade* 
mical chair. He died about fourteen months after this 
Discourse was delivered. M • 
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Numb* 76. Saturday^ September OQ, 1759. 



TO THE IDLER. 

SIB, 

1 WAS much pleased with your ridicule of 
those shallow Criticks, whose judgement, 
though often right as far as it goes, jet 
reaches only to inferior beauties ; and who^ 
unable to comprehend the whole, judge only 
by parts, and from thence determine the 
merit of extensive works. But there is an- 
other kind of Critick still worse, who judges 
by narrow rules, and those too often false, 
and which though they should be true, and 
founded on nature, will lead him but a very 
little way towards the just estimation of the 
sublime beauties in works of Genius ; for 
whatever part of an art can be executed or 
criticised by rules, that part is no longer the 
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SIR, 

I WAS much pleased with your ridicule of 
those shallow Criticks, whose judgement, 
though often right as far as it goes, jet 
reaches only to inferior beauties ; and who, J' 

unable to comprehend the whole, judge only i^ 

by parts, and from thence determine the ^ 

merit of extensive works. But there is an- 
other kind of Critick still worse, who judges 
by narrow rules, and those too often false, 
and which though they should be true, and 
founded on nature, will lead him but a very 
little way towards the just estimation of the 
sublime beauties in works of Genius ; for 
whatever part of an art can be executed or 
criticised by rules, that part is no longer the 
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work of Genius, which implies excellence 
out of the reach of rules. For my own part, 
I profess tpyiB^f ^|i ([01#r, qnd \ Ib^t to give 
my judgement, such as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of 
thinking ; and I am of opinion, that if a 
man has not those perceptions right, it will 
be vain for him to endeavour .to supply their 
place by rules ; which may Enable him to 
talk more learnedly, but not to distinguish 
more acutejy. Another reason whic^ has les- 
sened my alFectioa for the study of Criticism 
is, that Criticks, so far as I have observed,. 

• • * 

debar themselves from receiving any plea-, 
sure from the polite ^rts, at the same time: 
that they profess. to love and admire them: 
for these rules being always uppermost, 
give thepi such a propensity to criticize,^ 
that instead of giving up the i;eins of their 
imagination into their author^s hands, their 
frigid minds are employed in examining 
whether the performance be according to the 
rules of art. 

To those who are resolved to be Criticks 
in spite of nature, and at the same time have 
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no great disposition to much reading and 
study, I would recommend to assume the 
character of Connoisseur, which may 
be purchased at a much cheaper rate than 
that of a Critick in poetry. The remeniK 
brance of a few names of Painters, wjyth 
their general characters, and a few rules, 
of the Academy, which they may pick up 
among the Painters, \ will go a great way 
towards making a very notable Connoisseur. : 

With a Gentleman of this cast, I visited 
last week the Cartoons at Hampton- Courts 
he was just returned from Italy, a Connois- 
seur, of course, and of course his mouth full 
of nothing but the Grace of RafFaelle, the 
Purity of Domenichino, the Learning of 
Poussin, the Air of Guido, the greatness of 
Taste of the Caraccis, and the Sublimity 
and grand Contorno of Michael Angelo; 
with all the rest of the cant of Criticism, 
which he emitted with that volubility which 
generally those orators have, who annex no 
ideas to their words. 

As we were passing through the rooms. 
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in our way to the Gallery, I made him ob« 
serve a whole length of Charles the^ firstt 
by Vandyck, as a perfect representatitfn of 
the. character as well as the figure of the 
mdn: He iagreed it was very fine, but it 
wpated. spirit and contrast, and had not the 
flowinglrne, without which a figure could not 
possibly be graceful. When we entered the 
Gallery, I thought I could perceive him 
recollecting his Rules by which he was to 
criticise Raffaelle. I shall pass over his 
6btervation of the boats being foa* little, 
«nd other criticisms of that kind, till we ar«« 
rived at St. Paul preaching. ** This, saye 
he, is esteemed the most excellent of ali 
the Cartoons : what nobleness, what dignity 
there is in that figure of St. Paul ! and yet 
what an addition to that nobleness could 
Raffaelle have given, had the art of Contrast 
been known in his time \ but above all, the 
flowing line, which constitutes Grace and 
Beauty. You would not then have seen an 
upright figure standing equally on both 
legs, and both hands stretched forward in 
the same direction, and his drapery, to all 
appearance, without the least art of dispo- 
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sition.** The following Picture is; the 
Charge to Peter. ** Here, says he, are twelv4$ 
upright figures; what a pity it is that 
Raf&eHe was not acquainted with the py- 
ramidal principle; he would then have 
contrived the figures in the middle to have 
been on higher ground, or the figures at 
the extremities stooping or lying; wliich 
would not only have formed the group into 
the shape of a pyramid, but likewise con- 
trasted the standing figures. Indeed, added 
he, I have often lamented that so great a 
genius as RafiFaelle had not lived in this 
enlightened age, since the art has been^ 
reduced to principles, and had his education 
in one of the modem Academies; what 
glorious works might we then have expected 
from his divine pencil!'* 

I shall trouble you no longer with my 
friend's observations, which, I suppose, you 
arc now able to continue by yourself. It 
is curious to observe, that at the same time 
that great admiration is pretended for a name 
of fixed reputation^ objections are raised 

VOL. II. Q^. 
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against those very qualities by whith that 
great name was acquired « 

These Criticks are continually lamenting 
that Raftaelle had not the Colouring and 
Harmony of Rubens, or the Light and 
Shadow of Rembrandt » without considering 
how much the gay harmony of the formeri 
and affectation • of the latter, would take 
from the Dignity of Raf&elle: and yet 
Rubens had great Harmony, and Rem* 
brandt understood Light and Shadow i but 
what may be an excellence in a lower class 
of Painting, becomes a blemish in a higher i 
as the quick, sprigfitly turn, which is the life 
and beauty of epigrammatick compositions, 
would but ill suit with the majesty of heroick 
Poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be thought to 
infei^ from any thing that has been said, that 
Rules are absolutely unnecessary, but to 
censure scrupulosity, a servile attention to 
minute exactness, which is sometimes in- 
consistent with higher excellence, and is lost 
in the blaze of expanded genius. 
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I do not kfiow whether you will think 
Painting, a general subject. By inserting 
this letter, perhaps you will incur the cen- 
sure a man would deserve, whose business 
being to entertain a whole room, should turn 
his back on the company, and talk to a par- 
f icular person. 

I am, Sir, &c« 
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Numb. 79« Saturday, October 20^ 17S9. 



TO THE IDLER; 

SIBi 

JL OUR acteptaace of a former letter bd 
Paintings gives me encouragement to atkt a 
few more sketches 6a the same subjects. 

Amongst the Painters and the wiiteri oil 
Painting, there is one maidm UniverssUf 
admitted arid coritinudlty inculcattol. loir/^ 
fate Nature, i& the invariable rule; but I 
know none who havef explained in what 
tnanner this rule is to be understood; the 
consequence of which is, th^t every one takes 
it in the ^ must obvious senscf,— ^hit objects 
are represented naturdly, when thejr have 
such relief thdt thej seem real. It maf 
appear sti-ange, perhaps, to hear this sense 
of the rule disputed j but it must be Consi- 
dered, th»t if the excellency of a Paint« 
consisted only in this kind of imi^ioQ^ 
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Painting must lose its rank, and be no 
longer considered . as a liberal art, and sister 
to Poetry; this imitation being merely 
mechanical, in which the slowest intellect 
is always sure to succeed best ; for the 
Painter of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, 
in which the understanding has no part; and 
what pretence has the art to claim kindred 
^th Poetry, but by its power over the ima- 
giiiation? To this power the Painter of 
genius directs his aim; in this sense he 
studies Nature, and often arrives at his end, 
*Vcn by being unnatural, in the cohnned 
UeAse of the word. 

The grand style of Painting requires this 
minute attention to be carefully avoided^ 
and must be kept as separate from it as the 
style of Poetry from that of History. Poeti- 
cal ornaments destroy that air of truth and 
plainness which ought to characterise His- 
tory ; but the very being of Poetry consisti 
in departing from this plain narration, and 
adopting eveiy ornament that will warm the 
imagination. To desire to see the excel- 
lencies of each style united, to mingle the 
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Dutch . Vi^ith the Italian School, is to join 
contrarieties which cannot subsist together^ 
and which destroy the efficacy of each other. 
The Italian attends only to the invariable, 
the great, and general ideas which are fixed 
and inherent in universal Nature; the Dutch, 
on the contrary, to literal truth and a minute 
exactness in the detail, as I may say, of 
Nature modi^ed by accident. The attention 
to these petty peculiarities is the very cauise 
of this naturalness so much admired in the 
Dutch pictures, which, if we suppose it to 
be a beauty, is certainly of a lower order, 
that ought to give place to a beauty of a 
superior kind, since one cannot be obtained 
but by departing from the other. 

If my opinion were asked concerning the 
works of Michael Angelo, whether they 
would receive any advantage from possessing 
this mechanical merit, I should not scruple 
to say, they would lose, in a great mtasure, 
the effect which they now have pn every 
mind susceptible of great and noble ideas. 
His works may be said to be all genius, and 
soul ; and why should they be loaded with 
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heavy matter,, which can only counteract his 
porpon by retarding the progress of >the 
imagination? '' 

If this (pinion should be thought one of 
the iVild extravagances of enthusiasm, I 
shjdl only say, that those who censure it are 
sot conversant in the works of the great 
Masters. It is very difficult to determine 
die exact degree of enthusiasm that the arts of 
Painting and Poetry may admit. There may 
perhaps be too great an indulgenci^, as well 
as too great a restraint of imagination ; and 
if the one produces incoherent monsters, the 
ether produces what i^ full as bad» lifeless 
insipidity. An intimate knowledge of the 
passions, and good sense, but not common 
siense, must at last determine its limits. It 
has been thought, and I believe with reason, 
that Michael Angelo sometimes transgressed 
those limits ; and I think I have seen figures 
hy him, of which it was very difficult to 
determine, whether they were in the highest 
degree sublime or i extremely ridiculous. 
Such faults may be said to be the ebullition, 
of Genius; but at least he had this merit, 
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that he never was insipid; and whatever 
passion his works may excite, they will 
always escape contempt. 

m *• f 

W 

What I have had under consideration is 
the sublimest style, particularly that of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the Homer of Painting. 
Other kinds may admit of this naturalness, 
which of the lowest kind is the chief merit ; 
but in Painting, as in Poetry, the highest 
style has the least of common nature. 

One may safely recommend a little more 
enthusiasm to the modern Painters ; too much 
is certainly not the vice of the present age. 
The Italians seem to have been continually 
declining in this respect from the time of 
Michael Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, 
and from thence to the very pathos of insi- 
pidity to which they are now sunk ; so that 
there is no need of remarking, that where I 
mentioned the Italian Painters in opposition 
to the Dutch, I mean not the moderns, but 
the heads of the old Roman and Bolognian 
Schools ; nor did I mean to include in my 
idea of an Italian Painter, the Venetian 
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. School » which maybe said to be the DutcSrir 
part of the Italian Genius. I have only t«) 
add a word of advice to the Painters,— -thi^^t 
however excellent they may be in Paintin,^ 
naturally, they would not flatter themselv^ s 
very much upon it ; and to the Connoisseurs, 
that when they see a cat or 1 fiddle paintes-d 
so finely, that as the phrase is, it looks 
if you could uk^ it up^ they would not ft 
that reason immediately compare the Paint« 
t« Rafiaelle and Michael Angelo. 
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Numb. 82. Saturday, November lO, 1759. 



TO THE IDLER. 

SIR, 

Discoursing in my last letter on the 
different practice of the Italian and Dutch 
Painters, I observed that •* the Italian Painter 
attends only to the invariable, the great, and 
general ideas, which are fixed and inherent 
in universal nature." 

I was led into the subject of this letter 
by endeavouring to fix the original cause 
of this conduct of the Italian Masters. If 
it can be proved that by this choice thejr 
selected the most beautiful part of the 
creation, it will show how much their 
principles are founded on reason, and, at 
the same time, discover the origin of our 
ideas of beauty. 

I suppose it will be easily granted, that no 
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man can judge whether ,any animal be 
beautiful in its kind, or deformed, who has 
seen only one of that species; this is as con- 
clusive in regard to the human figure ; so 
that if a man, born blihd, were to recover 
his sight, and the most beautiful woman 
were brought before him, he could not 
determine whether she was handsome or not ; 
nor if the most beautiful and most deformed 
were produced, could he any better deter- 
mine to which he should give th^ preference, 
having seen only those two. To distinguish 
beauty, then, implies the having seen many 
individuals of that species. If it is asked, 
how is more skill acquired by the observation 
of greater numbers ? I answer, that, in con- 
sequence of having seen many, the power 
is acquired, even without seeking after 
it, of distinguishing between accidental 
blemishes and excrescences which are con- 
tinually varying the surfiice of nature^s 
works, and the invariable general form 
which Nature most frequently produces, 
and always seems to intend in her produce 
tions. 
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Thus amongst the blades of grass or leaves 
pf the same tree, though no two can be found 
exactly alike, the general form is invariable : 
fa Naturalist, before he chose one as a sample^ 

would examine many ; since if he took the 
^rst that occurred, it might have, by accident 
or otherwise, such a form as that it would 

scarce be known to belong to that species ; 

he selects as the Painter does, the most 

beautiful, that is, the most general form of 

nature. 

Every species of tlie animal as well as 

the vegetable creztion may be said to hzve a 

fixed or determinate form, towards which 

Nature is continually inclining, like various 

lines terminating in the centre ; or it may be 

compared to pendulums vibrating in different 

directions over one central point : and as they 

all cross the centre, though only one passes 

through any other point, so it will be found 

that perfect beauty is oftener produced by 

nature than deformity ; I do not mean than 

deformity in general, but than any one kind 

pf deformity. To instance in a particular 

part of a fjsatuie j the line that forms a ridge 
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of the nose is beautiful when it is straight; 
this then is the central form, which is oftener 
found than either concave, convex, or any 
other irregular form that shall be proposed. 
^As we are then more accustomed to beautjr 
than deformity, we may conclude that to be 
the reason why we approve and admire it^ 
as we approve and admire customs and 
fashions of dress for no other reason than 
that we are used to them ; so that though 
habit and custom cannot be said to be the 
cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause of 
our liking it : and I have no doubt but that 
if we were more used to deformity than 
beauty, deformity would then lose the 
idea now annexed to it, and take that of 
beauty : as if the whole world should 
agree, that yes and no should change their 
meaning ; yes would then deny, and no would 
affirm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed further in 
this argument, and endeavours to fix a general 
criterion of beauty respecting different species, 
or to show why one species is more beautiful 
than another, it will be required from him 
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first to prove that one species is rcalljr more 
beautifurtban another. That we prefer cme 
Co the other, and with very good reasm, 
^viU - be readily granted ; but it does not 
jbllow from thence that we think it a more 
beautiful form ; for we have no criierioo of 
ibrm by which to determine our judgement. 
He who says a swan is more beautiful than 
• dove, means little more than that be has 
more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
either from the stateliness of its motions, or 
its being a more rare bird ; and he who gives 
the preference to the dove, does it from some 
Association of ideas of innocence which he 
always annexes to the dovej but if he pre- 
tends to defend the preference he gives to one 
or the other by endeavouring to prove that 
this more beautiful form proceeds from a 
particular gradation of magnitude, undulation 
of a curve, or direction of a line, or whatever 
other conceit of his imagination he shall fix 
on, as a criterion of form, he will be conti- 
nually contradicting himself, and find at last 
that the great Mother of Nature will not be 
subjected to such narrow rulesi^^apng the 
various reaspos why 
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her works to another, the most general, I 
believe, is habit and custom; custom makes, 
in a certain sense, white black, and black 
white; it is custom alone determines our 
preference of the colour of the Europeans to 
the Ethiopians, and they, for the same reason, 
prefer their -ojvn colour to ours. I suppose 
no body will doubt, if one of their Painters 
were to paint the Goddess of Beauty, but that 
he would represent her black, with thick lips 
flat nose, and woolly hair; and, it seems to 
me, he would act very unnaturally if he did 
not 2 for by what criterion will any one 
dispute the propriety of his idea ! We, indeed 
say, that the form and colour of the European 
is preferable to that of the Ethiopian ; but I 
know of no other reason we have for it, but 
that we are more accustomed to it. It is 
absurd to say, that beauty is possessed of 
attractive powers, which irresistibly seize 
the corresponding mind with love and admi- 
ration, since that argument is equally conclu- 
sive in favour of the white and the black' 
philosophers. 

The blafk and white nations must, in 

6 
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respect of beauty, b econsidered as of diffe- 
^rent kinds, at least a different species of 
. the same kind ; from one of which to the 

other, as I observed, no inference can be 

drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of 

. beauty. That novelty is a very sufficient 

reason why we should admire, is not denied ; 

but because it is uncommon, it is therefore 

beautiful ? The beauty that is produced by 

colour, as when we prefer one bird to another 

though of the same foriti, on account of its 

colour, has nothing to do with the argument 

which reaches only to form. I have here 

onsidered the word Beauty as being properly 

applied to form alone. There is a necessity 

of fixing this confined sense; for there can 

be no argument, if the sense of the word is 

extended to every thing that is approved. A 

rose may as well be said to be beautiful, 

because it has a fine smell, as a bird because 

of its colour. When we apply the word 

Beauty, we do not mean always by it a more 

beautiful form, but something valuable on 

account of its rarity, usefulness, colour, or 
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any other property. A horse is said to 
be a beautiful - animal ; but had a horste 
as few good qualities as a tortoise, I do 
not imagine that he would theii be deemed 
beautiful. 

A fitness to the end proposed, is said' to be 
another cause of beauty; but supposing we 
were proper judges of what form is the most 
proper in an animal to constitute strength or 
swiftness, we always determine concerning 
its beauty, before we exert our understanding 
to judge of his fitness. 

From what has been said, it may be in- 
fefrred, that the works of Nature, if we 
cx)mpare one species with another, are all 
equally beautiful, and that preference is given 
from custom or some association of ideas : 
and that, in creatures of the same species, 
beauty is the medium or centre of all its 
various forms. 

To conclude, then, by way of corollary : 
if it has been proved that the Painter, by- 
attending to the invariable and general ideas 
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of Nature, produce beauty, he must> bjr 
regarding minute particularities, and acci- 
dental discriminations, deviate from the 
universal rule, and pollute his canvass with 
deformity. 
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first rank, may be worth the attention of 
a traveller who has time to spare. 

the little time I can spare from my btuincii will per. 
nit, the Notei that I made abroad on the picturea 
that we taw together, I preient them to yoo as 
properly your due ; for if I had been MCOnpanied 
by a person of less taste, or less policien^s, they 
probably would not have been made*/ The pleasure 
that a mere diUuanU derives from seeing the nsorka 
of art, ceases when he has received the (oil efiectof 
isach performance ; but the Painter has the meantof 
pmusing himself much longer, by inveiti^iilg^die 
principles on which ihe Artists wroaght. To whsch- 
ever of your good qoalities I am to attribute yppg^ 
long and patient attendance, while I was employed 
in examining the vairious works which we «iw, 'it 
merits my warmest acknowledgements. Nor Is it Ml 
inconsiderable advantage to sec such works in com- 
pany with one, who has a general rectitude of taste, 
and is not a professor of the art. Wc are too apt to 
forjget that the art is not intended solely for the 
pleasurp of professors. The opinions of others are 
certainly not to be neglected ; since by their means 
the received rules of art may be corrected ; at least a 
species of benefit may be obtained, which we are 
not likely to derive from the judgement of paiiiters^ 
who being educated in the same manner, are likely 
to judge from the same principles, are liable to (he 
same prejudices, and may sometimes be governed 
by the influence of an authority which perhaps has 
no foundation in nature." M. 
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BRUGES. ^->^ 

Infhe Cathedral.— -The high altar i ^•"^ 
the Adoration of the Magi, by Segers. 
This picture is justly considered as one 
of the besttf>f that painter's works. The 
part which first obtrudes itsel f on your 
attention is one of the kings, who is 
placed in the front: this figure, not- 
i<rithstanding its great fame, and its 
acknowledged excellence in many res- 
pects, has one great defect ; it appears 
to have nothing to do with the rest of 
the composition, and has too much the 
air of a whole^ength portrait. What 
gives it so much this appearance is, the 
eyes looking out of the picture ; that is^ 
he is looking at the person who looks at 
the picture. This always has a bad 
effect, and ought never to be practised in 
a grave historical composition, however 
successfully it may be admitted in ludi- 
crous subjects, where no business of any 
kind, that requires eagerness of attention, 
is going forward. 
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^!i!!^^ The second altar on the right from 

?7i7«. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Nativity, by Otho Vc- 
nius. Many parts of this picture bring 
to mind the manner of Rubens, particu- 
larly the colouring of ^the arm of poei of 
the shepherds : hut ; in comparisctt of 
Rubens it is but a liame pcribr(nance» 
and would not be worth mentioningfaerej 
but from its being the work of » man 
who had the honour to bo the maitca? pf 
Rubens* 

Otho Venlus published two books^ c( 
Emblems, explained by prints of ^hiU 
dren: it was from him Rubens imbi- 
bed that predilection in favour of emble- 
matical representation which has afford- 
ed so much subject for criticism ; par- 
ticularly his introducing them in the 
Luxemburgh gallery* 

John vaw '^ ^^^ sacristy is a picture, painted 

* by John Van Eyck, of the Virgin and 

Child, with St. George and otlier 

Saints ; one of those figures which is 

dressed in white, and which undoubt* 
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fdly was taken from the life, according ^'"^^ 
to the custom of the painters of those 
times, has great character of nature, and 
k very minutely finished, though the 
painter was sixty-six years old when it 
was done ; for the date on it is 1436. 
This picture claims perhaps more atten- 
tion fipom its being painted by a man 
who has been said to be the first inventor 
of the art of painting in oil, than from 
any intrinsick merit in the work itself. 
However, his claim to this inventicm, 
which was first attributed to him by 
Vasari, and from his authority propa- 
gated in the wcM-ld, has been justly dis- 
puted by the learned antiquarian Mr« 
Raspe, who has proved beycmd all con- 
tradiction, that this art was invented 
and practised many ages before Van 
Eyck was bom. 

The art is here in its infancy; but still 
having the appearance of a faithful re- 
presentation of individual nature it does 
not fail to please. To a certain degree 
the painter has accomplished his purpose; 
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which is mote than can be s^id of two 
heads by Rubens of St. Peter and S^« 
Paul, in the same, sacristy^ which are 
neither agood representation of individual 
or general nature : however^ each of 
these heads is enshrined in a rhff^ taber- 
nacle of silver, lo(:ked up, ^ndshowfi 
only on high festivals. Tb^ great. repu- 
tation which Rubens has so justly ac* 
quired, is here extended to* pictur;^ 
slightly painted, and which pefh^ps h^e 
himself would be ashamed to acknbw- 
ledge as his : they appear to liave nothing 
to jrecommend them, but » tint pf cpl^iyr 
(sind lightiiess of pencil ; a merit whipb 
indeed Rubens seldom wanted : they 
are insipid, without grace, dignity, or 
character of any kind. 

Church of Notre Dame. 
'a1.««" '^^® Virgin and Christ (Bambino) in 
.marble, said to be of Micbgel Angelo. 
It h^s .cectainly the a^ of his school, and 
is a woric of considcsrable merit ; it was 
a prize taken by a Dutch Corsair going 
•from Ci vita Vecchia to Genoa. 
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. . Grswt. 

Ghent: — TttE Cataedr al. 
In 'this great Church is the St. Ba* ^v%%»t, 
von of Rubens. This picture was for- 
merly the ornament of the high altar of 
this dtthedral, but was displaced to 
make room for an ordinary ' piece of 
sculpture. When Rubens was thus de- 
graded , one may conclude his fame was 
liieh not established : he had not been 
dead long enough to be canonized, as he 
xx^ay be said to be at present. It is now 
placed in a chapel behind the great 
altar. The saint is represented in the 
upper part of the picture, in armour, 
kneeling, received by a priest at the 
door of a church; below is a man who 
may be stipposed to be his steward, giv- 
ing money to the poor. Two women are 
sending by, dressed in the fashion of 
the times when Rubens lived; one 
of them appears to be pulling off a 
chain which falls from her neck, as if 
she intended to follow the example 
before her. This picture, for composi- 
tion» colouring, richness of effect, and 
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°^**^ all those qualities in which Rubeni 
more particularly excelled , claims a rank 
amongst his greatest and best works. 
It is engraved by Pilsen. 

Hui«»T In a chapel is a work of the brothers 

aad JoMir . » 

VAMircx. Hubert and John Van Eyck, • represent- 
ing the x\doration of the Lamb, — :Sl story 
from the Apocalypse : it contains a gres^t 
number of figures in a hard . ipacmer, 
but there, is great character of truth 
and nature in the heads; and the land- 
scape is well coloured. 

GiiiAEP In the third Chapel on the right, , is a 
picture of St. Sebastian, by Gerard 
Honthorst ( 1 663 ) . This picture is men- 
tioned, not for any great excellence that 
it possesses, but from its being much 
talked of here: people fancy they sec 
great expression of tenderness in the 
woman who is drawing the arrows 
from the Saint's body; but she appeared 
to me perfectly insipid, and totally with- 
out expression of any kind : the head 
of St. Sebastian is hard and disagree* 



THORST. 
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able ; the body indeed is well dnwn, 
and not ill coloured, and is the only 
part of the picture that deserves anjr 

commendation. 

St. Michael's Church. 

In this church is, or rather wasV^Aw»Ycx, 
the famous crucifixion of Vandyck; 
for it is almost destroyed by cleaning. 
It is well known by the fine printof 
Bolswert, and it appears by what 
remains to have been one of his most 
capital works, 

m 

Vandyck has here introduced a most 
beautiful horse in an attitude of the 
utmost grace and dignity. This is 
the same horse on which he drew 
Charles the Fifth, which is in the gal- 
lery at Florence; the head of the Em- 
peror he copied from Titian. 

St. John's hand in this picture comes 
round the Virgin Mary's neck, and falls 
on the other shoulder. The first im- 
pression of Bolswert's plate has this 



S^J^^circwttsfapce i but it was afterwardji 
changed. ,be'iig supposed to l^e too, f^toi- 
1 ar anl^atmiide. 

Sf ostu Chrisit scourged, by Segers ; the arm 
finely drawn^ and the body well coloured, 
but Xoo large, 

^^"o St. Hubert, a well painted and well 

Jam. . T 

conoposed picture, by Lang Jan. 

The Recoi^lets. 

RvBiirt. The high altar ; a profane allfgQriqJ 
picture by Rubens* Christ with Jupiter^s 

^ihundel: and , lightning in his hand, 
denouncing vengeance on a wicked 

^ world, represented by a globe lying on 
the ground with the serpent twined 
round it: this globe St. Francis appears 
to .be covering and defending with his 
mantle. The Virgin is holding Christ's 
hand, and showing her breasts; im- 

c plying, as I suppose, the right she has 
to intercede and have an interest with 
him . whom she suckled . Thi; Chvisti 
which is < ill 4rawn, in an attituide 
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affectedly coiitrasted, is the most un- o«»*»- 
gracious figure that can be imagined : 
the best part of the picture is the head of 
St; Francii. 

Mary Magdalen expiring ^ s^upported Rtf»»Mi. 
by ill drawn angels, by Rubens ; the 
saint herself old and disagreeable. 

St. Francis receiving the Stimate, J^***"^. 
likewise by Rubens ; — a figure without 
dignity, and more like a beggar : though 
his dress is mean, he ought surely to 
be represented with the dignity and 
simplicity of a Saint. Upon the whole 
Rubens would appear to no great 
advantage at Ghent, if it was not for 
.the picture of St. Bavon. 

St. Nicholas Church. 
The great altar, representing someN.Roon. 
hisjtory of thi^ saint, is painted by 
N. Roose, a painter of no great merit ; 
but this is far superior to any other of 
his works, which are plentifully dis- 
persed over Flanders. It is of a mellow 

VOL. II. s 
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l^illl^ colour 9 and iias great force and brilliancj^ 
k ii UliimiMted by torch*light^ but 19 
well naoflgedt aa to have nothing cf 
that disagreeable effect which Hontfa«rit» 
Segers, Schalcken, and others , gave to 
(heir pictures^ wh^n diej repneacntcd 
Bigiht-pMces. 

RoMBovTs St. Joseph advertised by an Angel, by 
Rombouts. The angel is an vpright 
iig»f «« «nd treads the air with giieat giacf j 
kiB countenance is likewise bMUt;iful» at 
i«alK> ithat'Of the Virgin. 

Alost St. Martin. 
^t/"**!. jSjt. Rock interceding with Christ for 
the diseased of the plague, by Rubeiui. 
The composition is upon the same plaa 
as that of St. Bavon at Ghent. The 
picture is divided into two pprtSj the 
jSatoc and Christ are repres^itisd in the 
upper part, and theejffects of the plagut 
ifi thi8 lower part of the picture.-^In thii 
piece the gney is mtber too predonMtaaif 
and thf figures have not that uojoo with 

their ground which is generally 60 t^ 

7 
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inirable in the works of Rubens. I.°^*''^j 
suspect it has been in some picture-* 
cleaner's hands, whom I have often 
known to darken every part of the 

. ground about the figure, in order to make 
•the flesh look brighter and clearer ; by 
which the general effect is destroyed. 

( There is a print from this picture, by P. 
Pontius. 

« Brussels. St. Gudule. 

Christ's charge to Peter with twoBtwuit,. 

. lof the Apostles. The characters heavy, 

|\ without grace or dignity; the handling, 

\: on a close examination appears tame even 

to the suspicion of its being a copy : the 

colouring is remarkably fresh. The 

name of Rubens would not stand high rvuks. 

in the world, if he had never prod^ced 

«,* other pictures than such as this. On the 

tame pillar is a Pieta of B. Van Orlay,B.VA« 

* ' with six portraits of the family who 

pjre«eoted this picture to the church. 

" The old man who appears to be the father, 

i;^ has great nature, but hard, as the whole 

^-picture is in a dry Gothick style, 
f s a 
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Onshod Carmalites* 
ThS high altar; the AssunDption, bjr 
^Rubens, The principal figure, the Virgin, 
is the worst in the composition, both in 
regard to the character of the countenanGe« 
the drawing of the figure, and even its 
colour ; for shfe is dressed, not in what k 
the fixcfd dress of the Virgin, blue and red, 
but entirely in a colour between blue and 
grey, heightened with white ; and this, 
comingona whiteGlory, gives a deadnett 
^^ that part of the picture. The Apostles 
and the two women are in Rubens's best 
manner ; the angels are beautifully co- 
loured, and unite with the sky in perfect 
harmony; the masses of light and shadearc 
conducted with thegreatest judgment, and 
excepting the upper part where the Virgin 
is, it is one of Rubens's rich pictures. 

RuilVs**' Here are about the Church pretty good 
copies, making in all ten pictures, of 
that great work of Rubens, the Triumph 
of the Church. The originals were 
destroyed by fire, when the Prince's 
palace was burnt in 1731. 
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On the left side of -the high altar,;^^^" 
Christ and St. Theresa with two an-^""***' 
gels ; one supports her, and the other 
presents to her bosom a flaming arrow ;. 
neither are very angelical : the head of 
the saint is finely drawn and painted ; the: 
Christ is likewise well drawn for Rubens; 
but the effect is rather hard, proceeding 
from its being wrought up too highly : 
it is snioo^h as ^n^mel, which takes off 
that suppleness which appears in his 
pther works : this is certainly pot in his 
t^st manner, though it seems to have 
CQSt hiip the most trouble. 

In the sacristy is a fine portrait by'^'^'^Ns. 
RubenSp 

Capuchins. 
The high altar by Rubens : Christ Rubikj. 
deac), lying on the lap of the Vir- , 
gin I two angels holding the lance; 
near is a St. Francis and St. Elizabeth 
with a handkerchief to her eyes. This 
was probably one of Rubens's best pic 
ture$, but it appears to have suffered 
much from cleaning; the mezzotints of 
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*ww*^^ flesh of Christ arc quite blue, as is 
the linen: upon the whole it h^s tiie 
appearance of the coloured prints of Le 
Blond. The drapery of the Magdaleii 
at the feet of Christ is execrable $ tfa^ 
angels have been totally repainted. Thei^ 
ate prints of this pictfire bot)k by Pon« 
tifts and Bolswert. 

vawotck. On the pillar on the right band near 
the choir is St. Antony qf Padua^ holdr 
ing the Christ in his arms, by Van^yckjf 
and on the left hand its companion, ft. 
Francis : both those figures ha^ giaf 
e^cpression ; but they are slightly paint- 
ed, and certainty not intended for pub- 
lick pictures. Prints of these by JCrafll. 



CBft 



St. Gery. 

KoBBiK. The entombing of Christ, by Koff 
berger, 1660 : an admirable pitture in 
tl^ style of the Roman school. The 
ehaiacter elegant, well drawn and co«f 
louied ; the blue drapery of the Virgin 
IS the only defective part; it is ill 
folded, and the colour does trot harmo- 



* 

ni«c with the rest. This picfne is**»»*<^ 
equal to the best of Domenichino. I WM 
omch surprized to find such exceHenee 
in t ptinter of whom I knew little moie 
fhaa seeing a print of hit poitiait 
among Vandjck's heads. I havtf since 
seen fnote of his works, but none equal 
to this; which I would pbce in die 
first rmk of aM the pietures at Brassds. 

The fascinating power of Rubens's 
pencfl has prevented diis pictiHe firom 
possessing such leputatioft aa it ua- 
doubted]/ deserves: siao^dtf is no 
matdi against the a^endour of RalnaM, at 
least at first sight % and few sfMj to oon^ 
sider longer. The best pictmes of the 
Italian school, if thqr o rnamen ted the 
churches of Antwerp, woiAl be over* 
powered by the splendour of Rubens ; 
they certainly ought not to be overpow- 
ered by it i but it lesembles eloquence, 
which bears down eveiy thing before it, 
and often triumphs over superior wisdom 
andkamiag* 



"i:;^- In the first Chapel on the right 
v'Vov ■!»!»"<*. *^ '*^^ ^''■^^ °^ Christ, by Ber- 
*■*'' nar4 Van Orlay : it is a chapel belong- 
ing to thia painter's family, in which 
they all li<t buried. Under this picture is 
another, iii which are portraits of him- 
self and his family ; nine figures on 
their (cnees, as praying; but these 
. must have been painted by his descen- 
dants, who were likewise painters, 
the date on the picture being 15Q0 ; 
thixty years after Bernard's death. Both 
pictures are painted in the old dry man- 
tyfr.i but there is great truth in the 
countenance of the portraits, and the 
Nativity shows it came from a good 
school, that of RafFaellej there is a 
simplicity and earnestness in one of the 
shepherds, which is admirable. 

M. Cam. la the second Chapel, a good picture 
of Christ mocked by the Jews, by M. 
Cpxis. 

Mr. Danoot*s. 
Among the private cabinets at Bfust 
ttis, that of Mr. Danoot, the Banker, 
4 
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claims particular attention. He has■*^••**^ 
appropriated little more than one room 
of, his house for pictures, and has 
therefore been very attentive in the 
choice of what he has admitted. 

To mention only a few of the mostuvBtHa. 
striking: — ^Two sketches by Rubens; 
the Rape of the Sabines, and the 
women endeavouring to prevent the 
Roman and Sabine soldiers from joining 
bgttle : this last has more novelty, and 
is the most interesting of the two. The 
women are here placed between the 
two armies, some hanging on the 
soldiers^ arms, others pressing the horses 
backward, and others holding up their 
infants at arms' length, and showing 
them to the soldiers, to excite their 
compassion. The whole composition 
is full of animation, to which the air 
of the horses, thus pressed backwards, 
does not a little contribute. Both these 
sketches are admirably composed, and 
in every respect excellent ; few pictures 
of Rubens, even of his mest finishe4 
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^^^!^^ works, give zhightr idea of his gttiiiis* 
AH the parts are more determined than 
is usual in sketches. They^ are what 
I apprehend he put mto» the hand» of 
his scholars, from which thejr advanesKi 
and carried on the great picture, which 
he afterwards retouched and finished « 

Evniii. Another sketch of the same master $ 
the finding of Romulas mid Remits. 

EvBBiii. A Child in a Cradle, wirti three 
women, by Rubens ; the scene a hnd^ 
tetpe, the Agmea somewhat leM than 
fife. This pictmre has not so much force 
as his woricf in general, and appears 
not to have received his last touches. 



^^^\^ Rembrandt's portrait, by himself, 
half length, when he was old, in a 
very mifinished manner, but admirable 
for its colour and efi^ct : his pallet and 
pencils and noahlstick are m his hand, 
if it may be so called; for it is so 
sHghtiy touched, that it can scarce be 
made out to be a hand. 
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A Woman with a sprig of jessamy^'^'"^ 
in her hand, by Lionardo da Vinci. l«>"^*»o 

^ ^ DaVjmci. 

There is beauty in the countenance, 
but it is in a hard manner .-^A small 
picture by young Teniers, of Boors youhg 
shooting at a but or target; in his best 
manner. His name and the date are 
on it, which I took down to mark the 
part of his life when he was in his 
zenith of perfection; the date is l645; 
he was then 35 years old^ being born in 
1610. 

Another picture of old David Teniers, oidoavi. 
I tvhich has a good landscape, bat it has 
not the neat and elegant touch of young 
David; it seems to have proceeded from 
a more clumsy workman. 

Prince de Licne's. 

There is nothing here worth atten- 
tion, except a whole-length portrait of 
John Count of Nassau, by Vandyck.VAKOTCK, 
The head of this picture is engraved 
in Vandyck^s book of portraits. The 
character and drawing are admirable; 
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B»uii»M.the face seems to have lost a little of its 
brilliancy : It is much in the manner of 
Lord Strafford's picture in the possession 
pf the Duke pf Grafton, 

vakoycic. a picture of Minerva and Mercury, 
bridling or taming Pegasus. It appears 
to be a Vandycki or a copy after him : as 
it hangs between two windows., 1 could 
not determine which was the case. 

VAit»YCK. A Pieta of Vandyck, in the manner 
of Rubens j the same as one at Dussel- 
dorp, but not so good ; and \t is there 
disputed wh(!ther their picture is of Ru? 
bens pr Vandyck. The Virgin's eyes' 
are flisagreeably red; the whole without 
beauty of any kind, except in regard tq 
its colour. 

rucAdoi. AboMt half a dozen Luca Giordanos. 



t 
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D. Rvc- 

KAtKT* 



Mr. Orion's 

A country town pillaged by soldiers^ 
by D. Ryckaert. It is painted in a 
coldpr manner than I expected from t\\p 
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sketch which I have in my possession in ?';^' *'^V 
colours. 

A sketch by Rubens, of three saints*'""' 
on their knees : likewise two admirable 
sketches of the two ends of the ceiling 
*f the Banqueting- house* j the middle 
part was in Lord Orford's collection, 
which is now in Russia. 



A painter drawing after a pi; 
figure of a child ; perfect in its kin 



laister- 
in its kind. 

A Nativity, by Jordaens ; a capricious joi 
composition in the manner of Tintoret. 

Mariy excellent small ■ pictures of 
Teniers, Van Uden, Asselyn Crabbetje, 
and others. 

He has too Rembrandts j The wrest- e 
ling of Jacob and the Angel, and a por- " 
trait J but neither of them excellent. 

* Tbese two sketcbet nrdt purchased 

bjroor author. M. 



t 
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^SJ^j;^' My friend remarked, that Mr. Otioa 
was almost the only gentleman ivho 
showed his own pictures, that did not 
pester us by prating about their merit. 
He certainly has pictures which well 
deserve to be praised, but he left that 
parttous* 

Mechlin* — ^Thb Cathedral. 

Munnu Jhe Last Supper, by Rubens. The 
heads of the Apostles and style of dra- 
pery are in Rubens 's best manner; but 
the picture is in bad condition, as it is 
mildewed ; the Christ, the worst head. 
The principal figure is here, as is gene«* 
rally the case, the worst figure in the 
composition. Perhaps, this is unavoid* 
able : it is here as in poetry ; a perfect 
character makes but an insipid figure ; 
the genius is cramped and confined, and 
cannot indulge itself in those liberties 
which give spirit to the character, and 
of course interest the spectator. It has 
been observed, that Milton has not suc- 
ceeded in the speeches which he has 
given to God the Father, or to Christ, 
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SO w€ll as ia those which he has put iny ^^*^ ' 
the mouths pf the rebel angds.^^Undar 
the table is a dog gnawing a booei a 
circumstance nieao in itself, and c^.^ 
tainly unworthy such a subject, how* 
ever properly it might fill a comer of 
sufh a picture as the marriage at Cana, 
by Paul Veronese. Beside the impro* 
priety, one does not see how the dog 
came by his bone, nothing of that kind 
being on the table; but the word suffer 
was excuse enough for Rubens, who 
was always glad of an opportunity 
of introducing animals into his pic« 
tures. 

There is a print of this picture by 
Bolswert. 

On one side hangs a small picture of Rw"***- 
Christ washing the Disciples* feet, and 
on the other a picture of the same size, 
of Christ entering Jerusalem, likewise 
by Rubens; they are both well compo- 
sed, and that appears to be their whole 
merit. 
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^Si^^y There is a circumstance belonging ta 
the Altar piece^ which may be worth 

jiivisiri. relatingi as it shows Rubens's manner of 
proceeding in large works* The person 
who bespoke this picture, a citizen of 
Mechlin » desired^ to avoid the danger of 
carriage, that it might be painted at 
Mechlin j to this the painter easily con- 
sented, as it was very near his country« 
seat at Steen. Rubens , having finished 
his sketch in colours, gave it as usual to 
one of his scholars, (Van Egmont,) and 
sent him to Mechlin to dead-colour from 

§ 

it the great picture. The gentleman, 
sfseing this proceeding, complained that 
he bespoke a picture of the hand of the 
master, not of the scholar, and stopped 
the pupil in his progress. However, 
Rubens satisfied him that this watalways 
his method of proceeding; and that this 
piece would be as completely his work 
as if he had done the whole fro;n the 
beginning; The Citizen was satisfied, 
anci Rubens proceeded with the picture, 
which appears to me to have no indica- 
tions of neglect in any part; on the con« 
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trary, I think it has been one of his best^*^* ^; 
picttires, though those who know this 
circumstance pretend to see Van Eg- 
mont's inferior genius transpire through 
Rubens's touches. 



Recollets. 

The great altar, in the church of the 

Recollets, is Christ crucified between 

the two Thieves, by Vandyck. This,VAH»Tc«, 

perhaps^ is the most capital of all hi$ 

works, in respect to the variety and 

ext^ensiveness of the design, and the 

judicious disposition of the whole. In 

the efforts which the thieves make to 

disengage'themseh es from the cross, he 

has successfully encountered the dif- 
ficulty of the art ; and the expression 

of grief and resignation in the Virgin is 

admirable. This picture, upon the whole, 

may be considered as one of the first 

pictures in the world, and gives the 

highest idea of Vandyck*s powers : it 

shows that he had truly a genius for 

history-painting, if it had not been taken 
VOL. II. lr 
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•*■*""*• off by portmits. The colouring of thi$ 
picture is certainly, not of the brightest 
kind, but it seems as well to correspond 
with the subject as if it had the freshness 
of Rubens. St. John is a mean cfaarac- 
ter> the only weak part in the picture^ 
unless we add another circumstance, 
though but a minute one ; the hair of 
the Magdalen, at the feet of Christy is 
too silky, and indeed looks more like 
silk drapery than hair. — There is a print 
of the head of this Magdalen, to which 
is added a skull* 

vamdyck* The altar on the right, by Vandyck ; 
St. Bona vent, supported by an angel, 
whilst another is giving him the Sacra- 
ment. The Priest at the altar is without 
dignity ; he is looking over his shoulder 
as if he was only satisfying his curiosity 
to see what they were about : the Saint 
is likewise poorly imagined, and makes 
but a despicable Hgure in comparison of 
the manner in which the same kind of 
subject has been treated by Dooienichino 
and Agostino Caracci, in their pictures of 
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the communion of St. Jerome.' The 
colouring is not brilliant ; a reddish 
colour being too predominant in the fleshy 
particulailjr inrthe shadows. This, as 
I have before observed, is thexase with 
many of Vandjrck's pictures. A print 
by Franciscus Variden Wyngaerde. 



The Church of St. \ 

The great Altar^^ the Adoration of the nvtsxt. 
Magi, by Rubens; a large and rich 
composition ; . but there is a want of force 
in the Virgin aiid Child: they appear of 
a more shadowy substance than the rest 
of the picture, which has his usual 
solidity and richness . One of the Kings 
holds an incense-vase^ This circumstance 
is mentioned to distinguish this picture 
from the many others which Rubens has « 
painted of this subject* It is engraved 
by L. Vostermans. 

On the inside of one of the doors isit*'"**** 

the Decollation of St. John the Baptist, 

on the other St. John the Evangelist in 

the cauldron of boiling oil. The figures, 

T a 
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^l^^'nrhtch are putting him into the cauldr<M 
WKit ttwgf, whieh ii not a fcommoii 
defect of Raibeni t tfae ; dier^oter ef the 
head of the Saint >i vulg^/ wkje^ 
indeed in hinv . ia not an uncomnum 
defeat. The wbqle i« of a ihelbw and 
rich eabimipg. On the outaide of tliofe 
doori 11 John baptiiing Chriit, and St. 
John 4fee£vangelift inthtlileof Patmos, 
writing the Apocalyftfe^ batfo ftf -^fe 
art in his best manner i the Eagin of 
8t. John if ftmarkably. w«ll paiiitMli, dio 
baptiiin ti much ilamaged^ Uiider ifceie 
are tlinke panneli, en which are the Na« 
iivity, the CmscifiXf and the l^etuhra^- 

airif M. tipji^ Though they are all of fUibeni , 

they have stvf little meritt except an 
atr of facility of hand. Of the Nativity 
there if a print by Vostermans, which 
appearf as if engraved after a- finished 
picture* Probably the drawing which 
the engraver made from the picture was 
Mrrected by Rubens t what seems to 
confirm this, is the print being dedicated 
by Rubens himself to his friend Petnii 
Venius s ^* Tc8tem banc exanimo/^ 5cc. 
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Rubens was paid for these ei^t |$ictiifes^^ff|^ 
eighteen faondred Florihs of Btabaiit^ 
about 180 pounds English, as appears 
bj the receipt preserved ih the tacris^y ; 
ind the whole was began itdA fi^sted 
in eighteen days. 

AUGUSTINS. 

In the church of the Augiistins wasRuBi««. 
the famous .picture by Rubent, of the 
Vi^n and Christ, St. Catharine, St* 
Agnes, Christina Margwrite^ and other 
female Saints; which wai sold to 
Verhalst zf Brussels, and bought at his 
sale by the Duke of Rutland, in whosd 
possession it now is. A print of this 
picture by J6de. 

Antwerp. — ^The Cathedral. 

On entering the great door on the 
right, is the Last Judgement, said to be 
by B. Van Orlay , but I saspect it to be b. va 
by some of his descendants i it is much 
inferior to what we saw of him at 
Brussels. On the folding-doors are the 
seven acts of Mercy ; it has no ejccel- 
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l^-lence of any kind, to make amends for 
its extreme hardness of manner. 



J;;'"- The altar of the Archers ; St. Sebas- 
tian, by Koeberger. There are good 
parts in this picture, but it is not equal 
to his Pieta at Brussels : the boy in half 
shadow, who holds a bow and arrows, 
and the priest who holds an image in his 
hand, the face seen by a reflected light, 
... are the best parts of the picture. The 

' body of the Saint is well coloured, and 

in a broad manner. Two Women's 
heads are introduced very awkwardly in 
the bottom of the picture. 

The Chapel of St. Michael. 
r. r»«u. The fall of the Angels by F. Floris, 
1554; which has some good parts, but 
without masses, and dry. On the thigh 
of one of the figures he has painted a. 
fly for the admiration of the vulgar j 
there is a foolish story of this fly being 
■ painted by J. Mastys, and that it had the 
honour of deceiving Floris, 
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The Chapel belonging to theahtweip. 

COMPANY OF ArQUEBUSE. 

The famous descent of the Cross -r^^'^'wi. 
this picture of all the works of Rubens, 
is that which has the most reputation. 
I had consequently conceived the highest 
idea of its excellence ; knowing the print, 
I had formed in my invagination what 
suth a composition would produce in the 
hands of such a painter. I confess I was 
disappointed. However, this disap- 
pointment did not proceed from any 
deficiency in the picture itself; had it 
been in the original state in which Ru- 
bens left it, it must have appeared very 
different: but it is mortifying to see to 
what degree it has suffered by cleaning 
and mending: that brilliant effect, which 
it undoubtedly once had, is lost in a mist 
of varnish, which appears to be chilled 
or mildewed. The Christ is in many 
places retouched, so as to be visible at a 
distance; the St. John's head repainted; 
and other parts, on a close inspection, 
appear to-be chipping off, and ready to 
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ANTwitF.fjg^ll f^^^ ([^^ canvass. However, there 
is enough to be seen to satisfy any con- 
noisseur, that in its perfect st»te it well 
deserved all its reputation. 

The composition of this picture 18 
said to be borrowed from an Italian 
print; This print I never saw; but 
those who l)ave seen it, say, that Ru-» 
bens has made no deviation from it, 
except in the attitude of the Mag«^ 
dalen. On the print is written, 
** Peter Passer invenit; Hieronymus 
Wirix sculpsit.** 

The greatest peculiarity of this com* 
position is the contrivance of the white 
shfet, on which fhe body of Jesus Kcs i 
this circumstance was probably what in- 
duced Rubens to adopt the composition. 
He well knew what effect white linen^* 
opposed to flesh, must have, with his » 
powers of colouring; a circumstance 
which was not likely to enter into the 
mind of an Italian painter, who pfobably 
would haVe been afraid of the Iken's 

5 
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hurting the colouriiig of the flteh^ and^JI^^^* 
have kept it down of a low tint And 
the truth is^ that none but great colourists. 
can venture to paint pure white linen 
near flesh ; but such know the advantage 
of it : so that possibly what was stolen 
hy Rubens, the possessor knew not how 
to value I and ceitaililir do person knew 
so well as Rubens how to use. Aftei^ 
ally this may perhaps turn out another 
Lauder* s detection of plagiarism. I 
could wish to see this print, if there 
is one, to ascertain how far Rubemr 
was indebted to it for his Chriit» 
which I ccHisider as one of the finest 
figures that ever was invented: it is 
nK>st correctly drawn, and I apprehend 
in an attitude of the utmost difficulty 
to execute. The hanging of the head 
on his shoulder, and the falling of (he 
body on one side, gives such an appear- 
ance of the heaviness of death, that 
nothing can exceed it. 

Of the three Maries, two of them 
have more beauty than he geofendly 
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f''^^'*^ bestowed on female figures ; but no great 
elegance of character. The St. Joseph 
of Arimathea is the same countenance 
which he so often introduced in his 
works ; a smooth fat face, — a very un- 
histoticial character. 

The principal light is formed by the 
body of Christ and the white sheet; 
there is no second light which bears 
any proportion to the principal ; in this 
respect it has more the manner of Rem- 
brandt*s disposition of light than any 
other of Ruben s*s works; however there 
are many little detached lights distri- 
buted at some distance from the great 
mass, such as the head and shoulders of 
the Magdalen, the heads of the two 
Maries, the . head of St. Joseph, 
and the back and arm of the figure 
leaning over the Cross; the whole 
surrounded with a dark sky, except a 
little light in the horizon, and above 
the Cross. 

The historical anecdote relating to this. 
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picture, says, that it was given in cXi 
change for a piece of ground, on which 
Ruhens built his house; and that the 
agreement w^as only for a picture repre- 
senting their patron. St. Christopher, 
with the Infant Christ on his shoulders. 
Rubens who wished to surprise them 
by his generosity, sent five pictures in- 
stead of one ; a piece of gallantry on 
the side of the painter, which was 
undoubtedly well received by the Ar- 
quebusers; since it was so much to 
their advantage, however expensive to 
the maker of it. 

All those pictures were intended to 
refer to the name of their patron Chris^ 
topher. 

In the first place, the body of Christ 
on the Altar is borne by St. John, St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, Mary Magda- 
len, &c* 

On one side of the left door, is the 
Salutation of Mary and Elizabeth, The 
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^^^*^Virgin h«e bears Christ before he is 
bom. 



On the reverse of the same door is 
St. Christopher himself, bearing the 
Infant oft hi* shoulders. The picture 
which corresponds with this on thti' 
other side, is the only one which hat 
no reference to the word Christopher. 
It represents an Hermit with a lantern, 
to receive Christ when he arrives at the 
other side of the river. The hermit 
appears to be looking to the other side; 
one hand holds the hmtern, and the other 
is very naturally held up to prevent the 
light from coming upon his eyes. But on 
the reverse of this door we have another 
Christopher ; the Priest Simeon bearing 
Cluist high in his arms, and looking 
upwards. This picture, which his ilot 
suffered, is admirable indeed, the head 
of the priest more especially, ^hicb 
nothing can exceed j the expression, 
drawing, and colouring, are beyond all 
description, and as freih zi if the piece 
were just painted. 
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The colouring of the St. Christopher AJi;;^ 
IS too led and bricky, and the outline is 
not flowing. This fi^re was all that the 
eompahy of the Arquebusers expected ; 
but Rubens justly thought that such a 
figure would have made but a poor §ub-» 
ject for an Altar. 

There is a print of the Descent by 
Luc Vostermans, of the St. Christopher 
by Remy Eyndhout ; of Simeon by P. 
Pontius : those which have a dedication 
to Gasp. Hubert, are bad impressions 
and retouched « The Visitation is en- 
graved by P. de Jode. The Hermit has 
not bten engraved. 

« 

On the side of the choir are the mo- 
Quments of the two celebrated printers 
<>f the Netherlands, John Baptist More- 
tus and Martin Plantin ; that of the 
fbnner is omammted with an admirable 
pictwe by Rubens, about half the sizeRviiirs. 
of life ; Christ coming out of the Se- 
pulchre in great splendour, the soldiers 
terrified, and tumbling one over the 
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On a pillar opposite, and. not fiur from^ 
the Descent from the Cross, is the 
Adoration of the Magi. The Virgin 
and the Infant Christ are admirable. It 
appears to be the work of B. Van Orlay.a-VABC 
On the doors on each side are portraits 
well painted, the wpman especially. On 
one of the pillars is a picture of Rubens, ^•■*»*- 
which serves as a monument for the 
family of Goubau : He and his wife are 
represented, half length, at prayers, ad- 
dressing themselves to the Virgin and 
Infant Christ : the old man is well painted, 
the Virgin but indifierently. 

CORDWAINERS* ChAPEL. 

The martyrdom of St. Crepin and^«»»«5, 
Crepinianus, by Ambrose Franck, has 
some good heads, but in a dry manner. 

The Confreres de l'Arbuletrs. 

The martyrdom of St. George, byscHirTi 
Schut. It is well composed and well 
drawn, and is one of his best pictures : 
but the Saint has too much of that 
character which Painters have fixed for 
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*;;2^"Christ. There is a want of brilliancy 
from its having too much harmony t to 
produce force an^ strength, a stronger 
opposition of colours ii required. 

Passing by the chapels in which are 
altars by Martin and Simon de Vos, and 
others, which have nothing worth atten- 
tion, we come to 

Tift Chapel oft^f Circumcision. 
SftTMr't" Whirr is the famous work of Qulntin 
Maisys, the blacksmith. The middle 
part is what (he Italians call a Pictaj a 
dead Christ on the knees of the Virgin 
accompanied with the usual figuFCi.O n 
the door on one side is the daughter of 
Herod bringing in St. John's head at tfic 
banquet t on the other, the Saint in tb< 
cauldron. In the Fieta the Christ ap- 
pears as if starved to death t in which 
manner it was the custom of the paintns 
of that age always to represent a dead 
Christ J but there are heads in this 
picture not exceeded by Rafiaelle, and 
indeed not unlike his manner of painting 
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portraits; hard and minutelj finished. ^f23[^' 
llie head of Herod, and that of a fat 
man hear the Christ, ^e excellent. The 
{>ainter*s own portrait is here introduced. 
In the banquet, the daughter is rather 
beautiful, but too skinny and lean ; she 
is presenting the head to her mother, 
who appears to be cutting it With i, 
knife. 

Tnk Altar of the GAttOEKtiRs. 

A Nativity, a large composition of^*^^^^^*' 
Francis Floris, and perhaps the best of 
his works. It is well coniposed, drawn, 
and coloured ; the heads a[re in general 
finelylpainted, more especially St. Joseph/ 
and a woman in the fore-ground. 



A Pieta by Rubens, which serves as i*»»» 
monument of thi fiiihily of M ichielsens 
ind is fixed on one of the pillars : this is 
one of his * most careful pictures ; the 
characters are of a higher style of beauty 
than usual, particularly the Mary Mag* 
dalen, weeping, with her hand clench- 
ed. The colouring of the Christ and 
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tlir^'the Virgin i$ of a most beautiful and 
delicate pearly tint, opposed hy the 
strong high colouring of St. Joseph. 

I have said in another place, that Ru» 
bens does not appear to advantage^ but in 
large works ; this picture may be con- 
sidered as an exception* 

Rv»iiri. The Virgin and Infant Christ on one 
of the doors is the same as one at Mad- 
borough House. The Virgin is holding 
Christ, who stands on a table i the 
Infant appears to be attentively looking 
at something out of the picture: the 
vacant stare of a child is very naturally 
represented ; but it is a mean, ordinary- 
looking boy, and by no means a proper 
representation of the Son of God. The 
only picture of Christ in which Rubens 
succeeds, is when he represents him 
dead ; as a child, or as a man engaged 
in any act, tliere is no divinity; no grace 
or digtiity of character appears. 

On the other door is St. John, finely 
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coloured ; but this character is likewise t!l^^!!J 
vulgar. 

On the outside of the door are two %v»%uu 
pictures in black and white ; one of a 
Christ, and the other the Virgin and 
Child ; these, as well as the two above 
mentioned, by Rubens. 

The Great Altar. 
TfgE Assumption of the Virgin. ShcRvBEvs. 
is surrounded by a choir of angels ; 
below are the Apostles, and a great num- 
ber of figures. This picture has not so 
rich an appearance in regard to colour as 
many other pictures of Rubens ; pro- 
ceeding, I imagine, from there being 
coo much blue in the sky : however, the 
lower part of the picture has not that 
defect. It is said to have been painted 
in sixteen days. The print is by Bols- 
wert. ' 

St, Walburge. 
The great altar of the Choir is theAvsivt. 
first publick work which Rubens exe- 
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Ai«Tir«if<:uted after he returned from Italy* tti 
the centre is Christ nailed to the Cross^ 
M^ith a number of figures exerting them- 
selves in different ways to raise it* One 
of the figures appears flushed, all the 
blood rising into his face from his vio^ 
lent e£forts; others in intricate attitudesi 
which, at the same time that they show 
the great energy with which the business 
is done, give that opportunity which 
painters desire, of encountering" the 
difficulties of the art, in foreshortening 
and in representing momentary actions. 
This subject, which was probably of 
his own choosing, gave him an admira- 
ble opportunity of exhibiting his various 
abilities to his countrymen ; and it is 
certainly one of his best and most ani« 
mated compositions < 

The bustle, which is in every part of 
the picture, makes a fine contrast to the 
character of resignation in the crucified 
Saviour. The sway of the body of 
Christ is extremely well imagined. The 
taste of the form in the Christ, as well 
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as in the other figures, must be aidaMMTri^m^' 
ledged to be a little inclinable to the 
faeavj; but it has a ncble^ free^ and 
Rowing outline. The invention of 
throwing the Cross obliquely from one 
comer of the picture to the other, is 
finely conceived } something in the man- 
ner of Tintoret : it gives a new and 
imcommon air to his subject and we 
may justly add, that it is uncomonly 
beautiful. The contrast of the body 
with the legs is admirable, and not 
overdone. 

The doom are a continuation of the 
subject. That on the right has a group 
of women and children, who appear to 
feel the greatest emotion and horrour at 
the sight : the Virgin and St. John, who 
are behind, appear very properly with 
more resignation^ On the other door are 
the officers on horseback^ attending 
behind them are the two thieves, whom 
the executioners are nailing to the Cross. 

It is difficult to imagine a subject 
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ANTWMTP. better adapted for a painter to exhibit 
his art of composition than the present ; 
at least Rubens has had the skill to make 
it serve, in an eminent degree, for that 
purpose. In the naked figures of the 
Christ, and of the executioners, he had 
ample room to show his knowledge of 
the anatomy of the human body in difle-i 
rent characters. There are likewise 
women of different ages, which is always 
considered as a necessary part of every 
cpmpqsition, in order to produce variety; 
there are, besides, children and borse^ 
men ; and to have the whole range of 
variety, be has even added a dog, which 
hp has introduced in an animated attitude, 
Avith his mqqth open, as if panting: 
admirably ^eU painted. His animals 
are alway? to be admired : the horses 
here are perfect in their kind, of a noble 
character, animated to the highest degree. 
Rubens, conscious of his powers in 
painting horsey, introduced them in his 
pictures as often as he could. This part 
of the work, where the horses are repre- 
spnted^ i§ by far th? best in regard to 
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colouring ; it has a freshness which the AnTwiir. 
other two pictures want : but those 
appear to have suffered by the sun. This 
picture of the horsemen is situated on 
the south-east side, whereas the others, 
bein^ east and south-east, are more ex- 
posed : however, at present there is no 
longer danger, the fathers have taken 
the precaution to have a fixed window- 
blind, which the rays of the sun cannot 
penetrate. 

Tlie central picture, as well as that 
of the group of women, does not, for 
whatever reason, stand so high for colour 
as every other excellence. There is a 
dryness in the tint ; a yellow okery 
colour predominates over the whole ; 
it has too much the appearance of a 
yellow chalk-drawing. I mean only to 
compare Rubens vitn himself; they 
might be thought excellent even in this 
respect, were they the work of almost 
any other painter. The flesh, as well 
as the rest of the picture, seems to want 
grey tints, which is not a general defect 
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ji»Tw«i,.of Rubens J on the contrary, his rf^f^-f 
-^'"'^ zotintii are often top grey. 

The blue drapery, about the middle 
of the figure at the bottom of the Cross 
and the grey colour of some armour* Wft 
nearly all the cold colours in the picturej 
which are certa inly not enough to quajifjr 
so large a space of warm colours. The 
ppncipal mass of light is on thtj,Chrisl'« 
body ; but in order to enlarge it, and. 
improve its shape, a strong light comes 
on the shoulder of the figure with a 
bald-hea^: the fprpp.of tjijs,sh9itldj?f,is, 
sornewju^l, de^f^tiy^^ it, appear*, tpp- 
rpund. 

Upon the whole, this, picfui;^ °(W!fr 
be considered as one of^Ri^bep^Js p)rip-^; 
cipal works, and tha( ap|icara9q|^, «rfi./ 
heaviness. which it has, when 6eea.iie^ , 
entirely vanishes when the, pictiiirf is^ 
viewed frpm the body of,the,chiirch, t^.^ 
which ypu descend , fronri, t|^p, ^b^r ^Yr 
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On the other side of the two doors, ^^^'• 
which turn i^ouiid^ are. likewise two 
pictures, by Rubens ; St. Catharine with^*'*"*- 
a sword, and St. Eloi with a female 
jSlaint and Angels, as usuzi finely painted; 
}mt the figure of St. Eloi appears 'too 
gigantick/ 

K' 

J 

Of the elevation of the Cross and its' 
appendages, there is a print in three 
sheets by Withous ; of St. Eloi by Re. 
xnoldus Eynhovedts, and of the Sti 
Catharine by Bolswert. 

In this church, on the left hand of^thev 
choir, is another picture by Rubens, of^vBtMt. 
Christ ^fter his resurrection sitting on his 
sepulchre^ tranipling on the symbol of 
death : it • is a picture of no force of 
colouring, which possibly proceeds from 
Its having been much damaged.— 
A print of this 1^ Remoldus Eynho- 
vedts. . 
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^IT^* The Church op the Jacobines*. 
The great altar, a crucifixion by 

VANDTCK.Vandyck. St. Rosaria at the feet of 
Christ, and St. Dominick. A sepul- 
chral lamp, and a flambeau reversed, 
are here introduced, to show that Christ 
is dead ; two little angels are represented 
Qn each side of the Cross, and a larger 
angel below. The; two little ones look 
like embrios, and have a bad effect ; and 
the large 4ngel is not painted with equal 
success, as many other parts qf the 
picture. The shadows are too red, and 
the locks of the hair are all painted in a 
Jiard and heavy manner. For its defects 
aniple amends is made in the Christ, 
which is admirably drawn and coloured; 
and a breadth of light preserved over 
the'body with the greatest skill; at the 
$ame time that all the parts are distinctly 
marked. The form and character are of 
a more elegant kind than those wq see 
Commonly of Rubens. 

The idea of St. Rosaria closing her eyes 

^ Nuns of the order of St. Domiqtdt* Rt * 
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is finely imagined/ and gives an uncom^ 
mon and delicate expression to the figure. 

The conduct of the light and shadow 
of this picture is likewise worth the 
attention of a Painter. To preserve the 
principal mass of light which is nude 
by the body of Christ, of a beautiful 
shape, the head is kept in half shadow. 
The under garment of St. Dominick and 
the angel make the second mass i and 
the St. Rosaria's head, handkerchief, 
and arm, the third. 



The sketch for this picture is said to 
be within the convent, but I could not 
see it. — ^A Print by^Bolswert, 

Unshod Carmblites. 
In a recess on the right, on enteringRvtisi, 
the church, is St. Anne, and the Virgin 
with a book in her hand, by Rubmi. 
Behind St. Anne is a head of St. Joa^ 
chimi two angels in the air with a 
crown. This pictuie is cmiiiently wdl 
folouied, especiallj the aogdfti tiie 
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4¥T m» .uniQn of their cclqvtr with the sky is 
wonderfuHy tmnaged. It is remarkable 
that one of the angels has Psyche's 
wings^ i;dbich: ar( like those of a boitter- 
fly* Thi* picturie is improperly called 
"^U Anne teaching the Virgin to read j 
who is repf evented about fourtwn of 
fifteen years of age, too old to begin to 
learn to read. The white silk drapery 
of the Virgin is well painted , bnt not 
kistorkal ; the silk is too partiodiarly 
distingtnshedv a fault of which Rubfftis ii 
often guilty, in his female diapeiry ; but 
by being of the same colouy as the sky it 
has a sbfi harmonious effect. The rest 
of the picture i$ of a mdlbw itiifc. — j\ 
Print by Bol^wert. 

RwiiNi. ^( anaitau on the opposite little nich 
oothf! lefty Chcist relieving souls out of 
purgatory by the intcKeasion of St. 
Thevese. The Gbrist is a beHer cha« 
raster,, has more beauty and grace,, thsa^^ 
is usual with Rubens ^ the outline pe^ 
mnkaUy uudtdadag^ stnootb, and flow*, 
iiig. The head of ^^ of the 
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in purgotary is be^utiful^ in Rubens's 
^vay ; the whole has great hv mopj of 
colouring and freedom of pencil : it is in 
his best manner. — A Print by Bolswert. 



The Altar in 'the choir, by Scgers.stcm 
The subject is the marriage of the Virgin; > 

larger than life. This is one of his best 
pictures ; much in the manner of Rubens. 

On the left of the choir is a Pieta, by Hvitm. 
Rubens. The body of Christ is here 
supported by St John, instead of the 
Virgin, who is stooping forward to kiss 
Christ's cheek, whilst the Magdalen is 
kissing his hand. Of this picture there 
is no print, though it well deserves to be 
engraved . Perhaps thesubject is handled 
too much in the same manner as that in 
the church of the Capuchins at Brussels. 

The Great Carmelites, or 
Shoed Carmelites. 

On the Iright, as you enter the choir, R'»»"«. 
Christ laying dead on the lap of God the 
Father, by Rubens; on each side an 
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^^|[r^'*ngcl, with the instrumentf of crud* 
fixion. The Christ U foreshtfrtened with 
great skill in drawing^-^Etigraved by 
Bolswert* 

Church of the Facons (Nuns). 

ip^N»YcK. In a little chapel the Virgjn and Infant 
Christ, byVandyck; a priest kneeling; 
an angel behind directing his attention to 
the Virgin. The drapery seems to be 
by another hand. There is nothing in 
this picture very much to be admired. 

St. Michael. 

t»»ini. The great altar, the Adoration of 
the Magi j a large and magnificent 
composition of near twenty figures, in 
Rubens *8 best manner. Such subjects 
seem to be more peculiarly adapted to 
, the manner and style of. Rubens: his 
e^^cellcnce, his superiority, is not seen 
in small compositions. 

One of the kings, who holds a cap ir\ 
his hand, is loaded with drapery : his 
head appears too large, and upon the 



whole he mates tKJk£2 GBgr&jBfi^ ^^£Vr.; 
The head of the ox b swrywrViMir vdl 
painted. — £hgn\ei br LorawS. 
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On the leti of ose peat sJtsr 2 
picture of Rooecs, Sc Giggnay ^yxtt: 
I>ove, diessei ia 12^ sKcr^icii jicei 
behind him is 5c Gczs^ jl 

both noble £^<x:e:i ^ £i» 
saint, who is Lkeiriae 3:. f^e fjuxr if 
the picture, is, fee RacTeria, ssiamnuiiiT 
beautiful. Beh:T^ is 5c iccasiiHi^ ani 
other Saicrs; ir^i .ccc^r? £j& axiEeis 
bearing a p:cni:re :n i '■ki'i*'. 
\'irgin ani ClL.!^i- — Tze 
moldus Eviibc-Tewii. 



Near this is 2 Zjicacaeir zc ILmssus. si-: 
brother Philip, -aiili in ^:s~rriTn am 
a poniait in ct^I, zj £^'«frtf- 



In this church ire n;*: 
1 • 



St. Nciocn rc cB A ^ig ~ti Sicrimien:, j 
bv Simoa cc Vcs ; in "^i i^ art ai** 
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AiiTwtir.tfoduced a great number of portraits 
extremely well painted. De Vos vfzs 
particularly excellent in portraits . There 
is in the poor-hoiise in this city, his own 
portrait by himself, in black, leaning on 
the back of a chair, with a scroll of 
blue paper in his hand, ib highly 
finished, in the broad mannei* of Cor- 
reggio, that nothing can exceed it. 

iiAiMvi ^ *h^ ^ig^' CToss it an itomense 

J;,'"" large picture, by Erasmus Quellinu^, 

containing some good heads, and figures 

not ill drawn t but it is an ill-conducte({ 

picture, and in bad condition. 

The Minimes. 

There is nothing curious in the 
churth; but in passing to the cloisters 
are forty pieces of glass pane, by Die- 
penbeke, of the life of St. Francis ; and 
in an adjoining room a crucifix of 
Jordaeiis, admirable for its colouring, 
and the expression is better than usual ; 
but the drawing of th6 limbs of Christ 
is defective. 
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m 

The Church of the Jacobins, a»twii» 

The altar of the choir i$ painted by x=»*»»- 
Rubens : the subject th6 same as one 
mentioned before in the church of the 
RecoUets at Ghent: Christ launching 
thunder on the world, the Virgin in- 
terceding; below are many. saints, male 
and female, bishops and cardinals. Ru- 
bens acquired a predilection for allegories 
from his master, Otho Venius ; but it 
may be doubted whether such. fancies in 
a Christian church are not out of their 
proper place. St. Francis is here, as 
in the picture at Ghent, the best b^ad. 
This picture has been much damaged, 
and St. Sebastian in particular has been 
repainted by some ignorant person : the 
sky has likewise been badly repaired. 
God the Father, who is leaning on a 
globe, has something majestick in the 
attitude. 

A Council composed of saints, popes, Rv»iy«. 
.cardinals, and bishops, by Rubens, the 
same subject as Raffaelle's, in the 
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^"'^"f- Vatican, called the Dispute of the 
Sacrament. God the Father is re- 
presented alone in the distant sky ; boy 
angels wftb labels. —Engraved bySnyers. 
The sky has been ill repainted, and does 
not harmonize with the rest of the work. 
The^whole picture, indeed, seems to- have 
suffered ; for there is not that brilliancy 
which might be expected, nor indeed 
any extraordinary character of heads: 
the best is that immediately behind the 
bishops on the fore-ground. — A print by 
Snjers. 

At an altar on the entrance to the 
choir, Christ carrying the cross ; said 
to bk one of the most early pictures of 
Vandyck. It is in many parts like the 
works of Rubens, particularly the figure 
with his back towards the spectator, 
which is well drawn. 

The drapery of the Christ bein^dark, 
having become so probably by time, is 
karcely at all seen, which makes the 
head look like that taken by St. Veronica, 
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iPhis picturt^ is much cmckcrf, parficu- 
larly the blue drapery of the Vh"gm, and 
the naked back of the figure above- 
TtriMvUxtii.-^A print hy Alexahder Voct. 



ThtfaRar <yf the chapel of St. Do-c/.a»*4|» 
Mitiiek, a black picdufe by Csntvaggia t 
the Yit^niatd CMtt with 8t. Domiifick, 
^<y^^«aints. 

About the church are represented the 
mysteries of St. Rx>saria, and other 
st^^eciy piinted by varioui pxititen t the 
betV of thesef pictures are thoie by RuSed^ 
dttfdjUdaens. Thcl flagellation of Cbfist 
h f^ Riiben^. ihiis pidure, thougf^ 
adtttfhdity p^ted, it disagrcedife to kofc 
str;- the bladt and Moody stripet are 
marked with two mtich 6defity; and' 
some of the figures are awkwardly 
tfdd'urging ^ilfi their left hand. — ^A print 
uy ruDtuis. 



l^e pictore of Jordaenf is ike CrwiUi^ 
fbnot, wfdi the Virgin, 5r. J«bn, Mary 



lr*t»ti 



[^'Magilalcn, and St, Kliz.ibcth ; much in 
the ijiamier of Rubens. 



. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 
The hght coming from Christ is said 
Jbt'**- '*** ^^ °* Kubcnsi, hut there is nothing 
'•'• in the picture by which his manner can 
be with certainty recognized : there are 
parts which were certainly not painted by 
him, particularly the drapery of the Virgin. 

, St. Aucustin. 

XuiiH.. .,,;Th?, Altar of the Choir is by Ru- 
bens. From the size of the picture, 
the great number of hgurcE, and the 
^ill witli which the whole is con- 
^^icted, this picture must be considered, 
4^ one of. the niotil considerable work* 
¥i^i^^il!^ rbam o#i aUft MUm 

\:.u.'rh>.. ■. I ■ ■<■ 'i ■ ■ : ':,> -njr 

j,,Tb^ Viijg^^iand Ip^^t Christ, afj^ 
represented at one distance, seate^i^ on 
high on a lort of pedestal, which has 
^^^^ steps juci^ndtng ;o it-j behind t^^, Vir- 
git) if S^iJoseph.,,,.Oivthe. right is St<, 
Catharine, 'receiyiog the ring from 
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Christ; St; Peter and' St. P^ul are ih>«^^»*f 
the back-ground ; and on the left, ^ on^ 
the steps, St. John the Baptist, with 
the Lamb and Angels. ftelW afe.St. 
Sebastian, St. Augustin, St. Laurence,". 
Paul the Hermit, and St. Gfeorge in' 
alrmour. By way of link to unite the' 
upper and the lower part of the pic^ 
ture, are four female saints half way up"^ 
the steps. The subject of this picture; 
if that may be called a subject where 
no story is represented, has no means; 
of interesting the spectator : its va-^ 
lue therefore must arise from an* 
other source: from the excellence of 
art, from the eloquence, as it [Ttiay br 
called, of the artist. And in this 
the painter has shown the greatest 
skill, by disposing of more than twen-* 
ty figures, without composition, and 
without crowding. The whole ap- 
pears as much animated, and in md^ 
tion, as it is possible for a picture to 
be, where nothing is doing; and the 
management of the masses of light and 
sh^de in this picture is- equal to th?^ 



fit . ., + ^C)pgl»lf J»- 

^;;j;2f'»!^') sbwa in the djsj>pfiti9n of »(«>, 
%uref. 

There is 9 similar subject ^p 4^. 
painted by Titian, which was in \^ 
church of St. Nicola de Fiari at.yfiu^p, 
where he has represented the same ^Jft^. 
which are placed all pn a line, ^t))QU{. 
^y fOPBWoB with wh Bfhff J »i)4 
abpve is the Virgin w(l ][»f«nt, fqv^ljy 
Vflcpiipeclsd with th« rf si pf ll)? pi9t\iref. 
If is w r9Ppletely 5fp»tate^, t\\^ if 
^ft befn. since mjde (pto two ^isfin?f 
pifturf s j the Ipwer part fortjjjpj tl>j(t 
Vliifh if pq\y in tbp f ope's cp(Iect)»q_ 
in the Capitol. 

Py the tii^positiop, Titian has ceroinlj- 
s^ved bitpsrff ^ peat deal of that 
trouble pf pontrjvaiKe which compor 
sitipn reqijires. This artless ipapner 
is by W"py calif d sipaplicity ; ]>M t|ijt 
»ifnplici(y, whifh prpc^ds either from 
igporappe or lazjpess cannot deserve 
much cptsmendjtion. As igqorancp 
c^npt Ve ilipM'ed to Titiw, we m?f 
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conclude ir was ioaftenrion ; and indecd^^*^' 
he has sufficiently shown that it did 
not proceed from ignorance by an- 
orhcr picture of the same kind of 
subject ia the church de Frari at Ve- 
nice, where it is treated in a very 
difieient manner. Here the Virgin 
and child are placed on an altar, in- 
stead df a pedestal ; St. Peter with 
2Ln open book leaning on the altar, and 
looking at St, George, and another 
£guTC, which is kneeling. On the 
other side is St. Francis looking up to 
Christ, and recommending to his pro- 
tection a noble Venetian, with four 
other figures, who are on their knees. 
Nothing can exceed the simplicity and 
dignity of these figures. They are 
drawn in profile, looking strait fi>r- 
^ward in the most natural manner, with- 
out any contrast or affectation of atti- 
twle whaterer. The figure on tha 
other side is likewise in profile, and 
kneeling ; which, while it gives an 
air of formality to the picture, adds 
also to its grandeur and simplicity. 
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,*!%&, must be acfcirowledged to be alferre 
Btiubens ; that is, I fear he would have 
r^ounced it, had it occurred, i Ru- 
bens-s manner is often too arti£k:ial 
and picturesque for the gb^and styxe. 
Titian knew verjr wjell that- so rxiuck 
fbnriality or regularity as to give the 
appearance of being above all the tricks 
of art, which we call pictur?l<|ue, is 
of itself grandeur. ' ^ ^^ 



:.i. 



• There is a quiet dignity in the, com- 
position of Titian, and an animation' 
and bustle in that of Rubens ; one is' 
splendid, the other is grand and majes- 
tick. These two pictures may be con- 
sidered anlong the best works of those 
great painters, and each characterises 
its respective author. They may there- 
fore be properly opposed to each other, 
and compared together. I confess I 
M?as so overpowered with the brilliancy 
of this picture of Rubens, whilst I- 
was before it, and under its fascina- 
ting influence, that I thought I had 
never before seen so great powers exerted 
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inr tKe^ art. It was not till I was remo^f *'''^_*T' 
ved from its influence, that I could 
acknowledge any inferiority in Rubens 
to any other painter whatever. 

The composition of Titian is of that 
kind which leave? the middle space 
void, and the figures are ranged around 
it. In this space is the white linen that 
covers the altar ; and it is for the sake 
of this white linen, I apprehend, that 
he has made an altar instead of a pedes- 
tal, in order to make the linen the 
principal light, which is about the 
middle of the picture. The second light 
is the Virgin, and Christ, and the heads 
of the figures. 

The principal light in the lower 
part of Rubens 's picture, is the body of 
St. Sebastian : that of the upper part is 
th^ ligbt in the sky; in this point, 
there is no apparent superiority on either 
side^ 

Pf bpth these pictures there are prints; 
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^f!^^^ JiiilB*^ $)fcftut« the priht is hf Lefei 
)>ret and thi^ ^bons is engraved hy 
^yHs^ fwd by U€mo\4w EytAiovtdmt 
in the firstimpressioQtiof <bait of iSojrere, 
there are parts of the Virgin, and St. 
Catharii^e, avid the lap of St. Atigustin^ 
ivhich ai« wifinisbcd. 
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One is so muth used to irhat^onisnnt 
ifi'diwiih pictures, tli^ it ceases to be 
an object of criticisiw. From tht fre- 
quency of seeing pictures peoj^ed i^itfc 
men M^feo lived in different ages, thfe- 
impropriety may habitually become Ies4 
oflTeiisivej introducing however, Sr. 
John the Baptist, as an elderly man, 
in the same picture where Christ is still 
an infant, though it may be said to be 
a crime of less magnitude, not being so 
violent a breach of chronology, yet 
appears to the spectator even more un^ 
pardonable, perhaps from his being So 
often used to see them represented toge- 
ther as children. 

Vandyck. The altar on the left hand; St. Au- 
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gustiiQ in ecstasy, by Vandyck. This ^rww^ 
picture U of great faine^ but in some 
fQea$ii)re disappointed my expectations ; 
^ least pn just parting from the Rjibens, 
the mannef appeared ^ard and d^y. 
The colouring is of' a reddish kjnd, 
f specially in the shadows, without trans- 
parency, » Xhe colours iqust have suf- 
/e;red sqme change, and are not now as 
Vf ndyck left them* This same defect 
pf the red shadjovys I have observed in 
inany of his pictures. The head of an 
flderjy wp.m^n, said to be the saint^s 
p^pther, is finely drawn, and is the- 
best part of the picture; and the angel 
sitting on a cloud is the best of that 
group. The boy ^ith the sceptre is 
i^ardt and h^s no qnion with the blu^ 
iky. 

This picture has no effect, from the 
Wgpt of ^ large mass of light; the two 
i^ngcls make two ^mal] masses of ec^ual 
giagqitude. 

The St. Au|;ustin is drest in black. 
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AiTTWEtt.jjjQygj^ in the print of P. de Jode". 
(according to the usual liberty of these 
engravers after Rubens and Vandyck) 
it makes the principal light; and a light 
is thrown on the other figures in the 
print, which are quite dark in the picture. 

joipAiNs. An altar in the right aisle; the mar-, 
tyrdom of St. ApoUonius by J. Jor- 
daens. There is ,nothing much' to be 
admired in this picture, except the grey^-' 
horse foreshortened, biting hii knee, 
which is indeed admirable. Jordaens* 

■ 

horses are little inferior to thos^e of 
Rubens. 

On the sides of the church are hung 
many pictures of the inferior painters of 
the Flemish school ; the best are, two of 

joRDAiKfJ. Jordaens; the Last Supper, in 
which are some excellent heads in the 
manner of Rubens, and Christ prayinjg^ 
in the garden; but the Angels here are 
truly Flemish. There is likewise t 

Back»- crucifixion by Backereel, which h^s 
somehifent. * * 
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r Ip tHe;$^|ri<ty is a small crucifix by Vj^^'I^V 
Vaiidyqki Wcell/drawn; especially the^^"'^^'^'^- 
hea49 .iwKich' is a fine character. 
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: \ Recollbts. 

i The altar of the choir is the famous^^'*'''* 
crucifixion of Christ between the two 
thieves; ^r Rubens. To give animation 
to this subject, he has chosen the point 
of time when an executioner is piercing 
the ^ide of Christ, whilst another with 
a bat of iron is breaking the limbs of 
one of the malefactors, who in his con-> 
VUlsive agony, which his body admirably 
expresses, has torn one of his feet from 
the tree to which it was nailed. Thd 
expression in the action of this figure is 
wonderful : the attitude of the other is 
more composed; and he looks at 
(he dying Christ with a countenance 
perfectly expressive of his penitence. 
This figure is likewise admirable. 
The Virgin, St. John, and Mary the 
of Cleophas, are standing by 
great ^flPljIf on of grief and 
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A^'^^^f'Ksignatiofi^ whilst the Mag«kil«ll^ #hd 
k at the ftet of Cbi^kt; aoA Wkf 
be suppdsed «d have bMW ' kirfsteg 
his feet, looks at the horseman with 
the spear^ wkh^aCGfUtUdnance of great 
hor/our: us the e^rpretsido icai-f io& liHth 
it AC grimace^Qr/eotitfHnji^tlof the feiEtttrer^ 
the beauty, i^ not destroy jed» ' Inhis is' b^ 
far i(ie taost bi^autiful firofik lienor saw 
of Rubens^ or^ I think, druiy; bth^ 
fiainter; the excellence of ks colbiirki^ 
iii b^jfoild ixpres^km* T(» say tkat^^ 
may be . suppled to ha vd beeni )iaMm§ 
Gfad»ft'a hef, iftay be thought (e« wified^ 
tr criticMm; but Rubens certainly: m^ 
tended to convey that idea, asappeaita 
by the disposition of her hands; for they 
are stretched out towards the exbcutikmep^ 
and one of thenl is before and the other 
behind the Cross ; which gives- ad ideij 
of her hands having been round it > aiwi 
it must be remembered, that she isgent-^ 
rally represented kissing the fctt of 
Christ! ; it is her place and employment 
in those subjects. The good Cefitui'ionp 
Qught not to be forgotten, who is leaning 

7 
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(or want, one hand on the other, 
tm the nume of hit hone, while he 
up to Christ with grestt eamesfness. 

The genius of Rid>eDS no where ap-* 
pears Co more adirantage than here: k is 
the most carefully finished jnctore of 2M 
his works. The whole is ooadocted 
with' the most consummate ait ; the <xim-> 
poskioB is bold and uncommon, with 
eireumstances which no other painter had 
eter before thought of 1 such as the 
breaking of the limbs, and the expression 
of the Magdalen, to which we maj add 
the disposition of the three crosses , which 
are placed prospectively in an uncom- 
mon picturesque manner : the nearest 
bears the thief whose limbs are breaking; 
the next the Christ, whose figure is 
stratter than ordinary, as a contrast to 
the others ; and the furthermost, the 
penitent thief: this produces a most 
picturesque effect, but it is what few 
hut such a daringgenius as Rubens would 
have attempted. It is here, aod in 
suc)i compositions, we properly see 
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■"■Rubens, and not in little pictures of 
Madonnas and Banibinos. It appeals 
that Rubens made iome ehiingcs in this 
picture, after Bolswert had engraved his 
jpi'mt from it. The horseman who is 
in the act of piercing the side of Christ, 
holds the spear, according to the print, 
in a very tame manner, witJi the back 
of the h.ind over the spear, grasping it 
with only three fingers, the fore-finger 
Straight lying on the spear ; whereas in 
the picture, the back of the hand cotiies 
under the spear, and he grasps it )vith 
his whole force- , 

Tlie oiher defect which is remedied in 
the picture, is the action of tbp^x^eur 
tioner, who breaks the legs of the,euini- 
nalj in the print both his handf ttts 
over thebarof iron, whiqh makes a&jm 
action : in the picture the whole dispofin 
tion is altered to the natural mamiexii^ 
which every person holds a weapon^ 
which requires both handsj the tightii 
placed over, and the left under it. . . 
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This print was undoobccdty done 
der the inspection of RoAicns 
It may be worth observing, tint the 
keeping of the masses of light in the 
print differs much from the picture : this 
change is not from inattention, but 
design : a different conduct is required in 
a composition with colours, from what 
oiight to be followed when it is in black 
and white only. We have here the au- 
thority of this great master of light and 
shadow, that a print requires more and 
larger masses of light, than a picture. 

In this picture the principal and the 
strongest light is the body of Christ, 
which is of a remarkable clear and bright 
colour ; this is strongly opposed by the 
very brown complexion of the thieves, 
(perhaps the opposition here ic too vio- 
lent,) who make no great effect as light. 
The Virgin's outer drapery is dark blue, 
and the inner a dark purple; and St, 
John is In dark strong red ; no part of 
these two figures is light in the picture, 
but the head and hands of the Virgin; 
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-but 10 the pstnt they make the principal 
mas« o£ lighb of the whole coinpositi<mk 
The eogniwf has eettainlj prodvced t 
Hint effect i and I suspect it is as ceitaift* 
that i£this change had not been made^ it 
^ouldi haire appeased a bibck and heav]^ 
print* 

\Kfli«n Rdbena thought it necessary in 
the piint to make a mass of light of thf 
drapery of the Virgin and St. John, it 
was mcewise necessary that it should bt 
of a, b^utiful shape, and be ke;pt com* 
pact; it therefore became necessary to 
darken the whole figure of the Magdalen, 
which in the picture is at least as light as 
the body of Christ; her head, linen, 
arms, hair, aad the feet of Christ, make 
a mass as light as the body of Christ : it 
appears therefore, that some parts are to 
be darkened, as well as other parts made 
lighter: this consequently is a science 
which an engraver ought well to under- 
stand, before he can presume to venture 
on any alteration from' the picture which 
he means to represent. 
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The same thing may be rdniarked in^,!!!;;^ 
many other prints by thoste eftgraveris, 
tvho tirere employed by Rubins and 
Vatidyck ; they always gave more light 
than they were warranted by the picture : 
a circumstance which may iherit the 
attentioh of ctigravers. 

I have dwett longer oii this picturie 
than any other, as it appears to me to 
deserve extraordinary attention: it is 
tertainly one of the first pictures in the 
worid, for cotfipositiort, colduring, and 
what \H^s lidl! to be expectcfd frorti 
Rubfths, correctness of drawing. 

On one side of the gi^t altar 7s aRuttai. 
^mall crucifix, painted likciwis^ by 
Rubens, whidi is admirable'.— -A ^ririt 
by H. Sneyers. 

In the same choir is another crucifixion i^- Ftoiit. 
by F. Floris, with a great number pf 
figures, many of them portraits, in 
which there is great nature, especially in 
tjie women. ^ ^ - 
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The altar of St. Francis, painted by 
Ru»ik8. Rubens. .Jhe Saint is receiving the 
communion, accompanied with many 
of his order: he is nearly naked, without 
dignity, and appears more like a lazar, 
than a Saint. Though there are good 
heads in this picture, yet the principal 
figure being so disgustful, it does not 
deserve much commendation.— A print 
Ijy Hendrick Sneyers. 

r 

Rtfiiifs. The , Virgin kneeling on a reversed 
..crescent, crowned by God the Father 
and. Christ ; over her is the dove, below 
is a group of angels. There is nothing 
here to be admired, but what relates to 
\^ , jcc^ijriBg ;,th^ spjendour of the light 
indeed, that is behind those three figures, 
is. very striking.r-rA ,pfint. by Paulus 
Pontius. 

yAMpycK. A Pieta by Vandyck, with St, John, 
.and t^o angels. This has been one of 
his most chaste pictures, but the colour- 
ing is gone. The expression of the 
Virgin is admirable, at least equal to 
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fhat of Annihsic Cmni, 5= '^ I^iifc?^ 
of Orleans's coHecDm: 5r carTSTr toi 
idea that she h pcMaccar^ mui ar 
earliest agonj of gpcf. St. 5^^ ^r 
showing or directing the jjr ' .gjK.!" itf m 
angel to Christ; the ocLcr aapri! 5r 
hiding his face. 

The Virgin's drapefy and dje dbr, 
being exactly of the same colciir, has a 
bad efiect ; the linen is innirkanlr Te3 

folded. 



Behind the great altar is the chare! cfkn 
the family of the Burgo-niaster R-xtsx, 
the altar of nvhich is St. Thomas's Irxj?- 
dulity, by Rubens. The head of rbe 
Christ is rather a good character, \yjt 
the body and arms are heavy : — :t has 
been much damaged. On the in<ide 
of the two folding doors are pcrtra:*i cf 
the Burgo-master and his wife, half 
lengths : his is a fine portiait ; the ear 
is remarkably well painted, and the 
andlomy of the forehead is well under- 
stood. Her portrait has no merit but 
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th^t of 4oIoiir. y^ndyck JUcewise hu 
panted » porti^it of FU>€]k>x, a fmt <4 
ifkidfL if in 1^ book of beads of £;ip^iiieQt 
vpfa. |t sliould scpm th^t be nvaf, ^ 
gffat panpoi^ of the arts : b|e g^ve to ihi| 
cliufch the picture of 4|^ gire^t ^^^ar, 
which has been already VMf^ppofsd^ 



VAv^yes. ^re is a whole length of Ale»iader 
Sk:aglia, which afpears to he of Vandyek. 
lit is at coo great a distaooe to detemaine 
with certainty in regard to its originality. 
J have seen a print of this picture. 

Capuchins. 
w. K«B- On entering on the right hand is an altar 
by W. Koeberger ; angels supporting a- 
dead Christ. It has merit, but not equal 
to his picture at Brussels : the outline is 
not enough undulating or flowing. 

kwBBNi. The apparition of the Virgin to St. 
Francis, by Rubens. St. Francis is on his 
knees receiving the Infant Christ firom 
his mother : angels above, and anoAer 
Igure behind. The Virgin and Christ are 
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in a wretched hard manner^ and die duikf^'^1 
racters are vulgar : there is indeed nothing 
excellent in this picture but the head of 
St. Francis, and that is exquisite* The 
entire picture is engraved by Zoutman. 
There is a print of the head of St. Fiancis 
alone by Cor. Vischer. 



In the following chapel is an altar by 
Backereel : the apparition of the Virgin 
appearing to St. Felix and another Friar. 
This is a successful imitation of Van- 
dyck; the head of the Friar is excellent* 



The great altar is the same subject at avaiin. 
that of the RecoUets : Christ between 
the two thieves : this is likewise by 
Rubens. 

On each side hang two wbole-]engths^«»«»' 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, not much to 
be admired on any account i they have 
not even harmony of colouring. St. 
Peter's yellow drapery does not unite 
sufficiently with its ground, which is oC 

a cold colour : and that of St. Paul, 

7 
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At«Twi«T.^hich is purple, unites too much with 
its ground, which is a blue sky: this 
gives a heavy appearance to the picture. 
Whenever one sees a picture of Rubens 
that wants union, it may be justly sus- 
pected that it has been in the hand 
of some picture cleaner, by whom it 
has been retouched. These two figures 
are engraved in one print, by Rem. 
Eynhovedts. 

Annunciation Nuns. 
RuBiNi. St. Justus, with two other figures 
who appear astonished at seeing him 
. with his head in his hands. Of this 
untoward subject Rubens has made an* 
admirable picture, correctly drawn, and 
coloured in a more chaste manner than 
usual. The surprise of the two men 
is admirably expressed. The union 
between the figures and the ground is 
in the highest perfection. Some horse-* 
men arc seen at a distance in very spir 
rited .attitudes. Every part of this 
picture is touched in such a style, that 
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it ^x\^y be considered as a pattern forf '^7 J'*T 
imitation. — Engraved by J. Witdonck. 

An altar; St. Francis in ecstacy, bys«oi«w 
Segers. The head and attitude of the 
Saint are well imagined ; he is turning 
his head, as if he had been looking up 
to hieaven ; but the eyes are closed. 

Another altar ; — two angels, bearing ^j^*°«» 
a linen cloth, on which is the face of 
Christ, called Veronica ; a good imita- 
tion of Vandyck, by Langen Jan. 

The Church of Bequinage. 
The great altar; a Pieta, by Van-VAHPTc*. 
dyck. The Christ is not, as usual, 
supported on the Virgin's knees; Mary 
Magdalen is kissing his hand : St. 
John behind, as if bringing in a gar- 
ment. The Virgin's head is admirable 
for drawing and expression. The figure 
of Christ is likewise finely drawa, ^ 
every part carefully determined, but 
the colouring of this figure, and indeed 
of the] picture in general^ is a litUe 



'tl^^^'toaofMi liitR u liknriie wawtkkig . 
defective in ooe of the hmi» tS 
the Viigin. I have the study which 
Viqdycic made for the Chriit.— Tbtie 
an too ptinM, by Fontiaiand Sneyecat 

{•■uiai. A Craeifixion by J. Jbtdaemf one 
of hii bett coloured pictaref. The 
head of the Christ is lost in the shade, 
which perhaps was aot ill-ja4ged, wi- 
lest he could have succeeded better ia 
the St. John and the Magdalea, which 
are abominable characters. 

R»t»> The Ascension by Ruckhorkt, attast 
•*j<^»-Langen J«nj extremely well coloured, 
in the manner of Vandyck. 

Thi Ciivuch of St. Jamu, 
»jj«» On the first pillar on iho right as y«u 
»*""• enter the great door, isthcRisunoction, 

by Van Balen, in the style of Rubens (j 

it k hit best work i nbovi 

tnitt of himself and his i 

!»••»- A Pieta by C, Schui 




coloured, something in tbe nunner gfA»T«««». 
Rubens. 

Behind the choir is the chapel of die*<>i». 
jamily of Rubens. The subjea of the 
altar is the Virgin and In&nt Christ, 
St. Jerome; St. George, Mary Magda- 
len, and other Saints, male and female. 
Under the character of St. George, it 
is supposed, is Rubens's own portrait^ 
and Mary Magdalen and the Saint near 
her, are said to be the portraits of his 
two wives. For effect of colours this 
yields to none of Rubens's works, and 
the characters have more beauty than is 
commtm with him. 

To a painter who wishes to become a 
colourist, or learo the art of producing 
a brilliant e0ect, this picture is as well 
worth the studying as any in Antwerp ; 
t is as bright as if the sun shone on 
»-There are two prints of this pic- 
one by F. fy us, and the other 
the last has more 
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AifTwiw. :; The Last Judgement, by Van Heem- 
vaV 5en. It has no effect from the figfures 
not being disposed in groups, and from 
the light being equally dispersed over 
the picture. On the doors are per- 
tmits; on one side the father with four 
sonsi on rthe' other ^he mother with 
ten daughters, and a tall figure with a 
sword j probably St. Catharine. The 
old woman looks pleased^ and is a 
very natural countenance; all of them 
are handsome, and admirably drawn i 
butrthe irianner is very dry, like that of 
Holbein. The old Gothick school suc- 
. ceeds-ttiudh better in portraits than his- 
tory ; the reason is plain ; imitating ex- 
actly what we see in nature, makes but 
a poor historical picture, but am admi- 
rable portrait. 

The Academy of Painters. 

RuB£Ns. We found here an Holy Family, by 
Rubens, which is far from being one 
of his best pictures ; it is thkt in which 
there is' a parrot on (he pedestal of a 
pillar, biting vine tcndrilsf? By what? 
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A half-length pcntnii^ by Vandycfci*"*-**- 
of a lady gatheriiig£ewers ; she is tum-VAKBic*. 
ing her back, atid ■ looking over her 
shoulder, with a very genteel air. 

St. John preaching in the wildeiTiess, MotA. 
by Mola. 

The Cabinet of M. Dasch. 
At Mr. Dasch's is an admirable pic^&v«tst. 
ture of Rubois ; the story of Seleucilb 
aad Stratonice. The languishing air oJF 
the SOD, who Is lying on a bed, is emt- 
neqtly beautiful : the whole is well 
composed. 

A woman with a black veil, and a *=•««•- 
gentleman, by Rubens ; both £ne por- 
traits, especially the woman. 



Two Rembrandts, but not in his best fh 
yle. 



pposite to the Rubens, is a Jupiter va«»tc^, 
^^tiopc,d^y Vandyck, (his first 
" preserralion. 1 
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ABT*i«r. think it is impossible for colours to ex- 
ceed this picture in brilliancy. 

Cabinet of M. Van Haveren. 
Rnii»>. M. Van Haveren has an admirable 
. portrait by Rubens, known by the name 
of Chapeaii de Paile, from her having 
on her head a hat and feather, airily put 
on ; it has a wonderful transparency of 
colour, as if seen in the open air : it is 
upon the whole a very striking portrait j 
but her breasts are as ill drawn as they 
arc finely coloured, 

T*HBreK. Its companion> though equally well 
painted, from not having the same ad- 
4 0t^ vantage of dress receives no attention. 

Mr. Stevens's Cabinet. 
Reiiki. We must not forget a fine portrait of a 
gentleman by Rubens which we saw at 
the house of Mr. Stevens. And at the 
house of 



M. Le Cha: 
1 portrait of He 
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fey Rubens 5 it is beautifully coloured, ^^JJ^i" 
but a painter would say tamely painted* 
from the long continued lines of the eyes 
find mouth t this however appears only 
on a close inspection : for at a distance 
It seems perfectly well drawn, and an 
snitn^ted countenance ; the liahds are 
across, of rather one over the other, 
finely eolouie^ find drawn j the ends of 
the fingers a little too thick for a fine 
hand : she is dressed in black with 
slaslwd sleeves. 

1*HE CASiNfeT b* M. bikxfeNS. 

Judas .betraying Christ, by Vandyck : ViMwum 
it is in his first manner^ but not ei^ual to 
others which I have, seen of that agei 
the colouring is disagreeable from being 
too red. 

At Madam &osciiAEkf s. 

The Rape of the Sabines, by Ruhens^v***^ 

is finely coloured and well composed. . 

This picture is to be sold, if any body 

hooses to give for it A2,000 guilder, 




two thuuund t^'o liunJre4 



MTais INC leave of Tlindas, tve t>«te 
adieu at the «a'mc time to llistoiy Paint- 
ing. Pictures are no longer the orna- 
ment of churches, and perhaps for that 
reason no longer tlie ornament of private 
housei. \Ve naturally act^uire a taate 
fgr what we have frequently before our 
eyes. No great historical picture is put 
up, which excites the curiosity of the 
town to see, and tempts the opu]e;U' to 
. procure as an ornament to his own house : 
nothing of this kind heiiig^ccn, historical 
paintings arc not thouglit of, and go 
out of fathion ; and the genius of the 
country, which, if room were given it, 
would expand itself, is exercisetl in 
small .curipuf hi^t^-fuiishcd isthinet 

piCtUrM. . , ;, ; . 

''It)*k^circuipf^nce to be regretted* 
^■l^^!^^%'^t least, that^tbc Frotiestam 
Cof&tKiftiif f[«Ve thought proper to exclude' 
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bictures from rfaeir churches : How fiur 
this circumstance may be the cause tfiat 
no Protestant country has ever produced 
A history-painter, may be worthy of 
consideration • 

Wheh we tepars^ed from the Church 
of Rom^,' many customs, indifierent ia 
themselves » were considered as wrong, 
for no other reason, perhaps, but because 
they were adopted by the Communioa 
from which we separated. Aitiong the 
excesses which this sentiment produced^ 
may be reckoned the impolitick exclu^ 
sion of all ornaments from our churches* 
The violence and acrimony with which 
the separation was made, being now %t 
an end, it is high time to assume that 
reason of which our zeal seemed to hsLtt 
bereaved us. Why religion should tut 
appear pleasing and amiable in its appea« 
dages I why the house of God should 
not appear as well omamemed and as 
costly as any private house made for 
man, no good reason I believe .can be 
assigned. This truth is lickaowUdged, 

z a 
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in; regard to , the external butldiogf ia 

i Protestant as well as in Roman Catho- 

lick countries: churches are always the 
most magnificent edifices in every city: 
ilnd why the inside should not corres- 
pond with its exterior, in this and 
every other Protestant country, it %vould 
be difficult for Protestants to state any 
reasonahlc cause. 

Many other causes have been assigned, 
why history painting has never flourished 
in this country ; but with such a reasoa 
• at hand we need not look farther. Let ' 
there be buyers, who are the true | 
Miccenases.and weshall soon see sellers, 
vying with each other in the variety ^ 
and excellence of their works.. To those , 
who think that wherever genius is, it ' 
must, like fire, blaze out,, this argument 
is not addressed; but those who consider 
it not as a gift, but a power acquired 
by Ipng labour -and study, should reflea 
that f^^ man is likely to undergo the 
fatigije requifed to carry any art to any 
di^ree of excellence, to which after he 
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has done, the world is likely to pay 



Attention. 

Sculpture languishes for the sanr^e 
reason, being not with us made sub- 
servient to our religion, as it is with the 
Roman Catholicks. Almost the only 
demand for considerable works of sculp** 
tare arises from the monuments erected 
to eminent men. It is to be regretted 
that this circunietance does not produce 
such an advantage to the art as it might 
do, if, instead of WestnMnster-Abbey, 
the custom were once begun of having 
monuments to departed worth erected 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. Westminster- 
Abbey isr already full ; and if the House 
of Commons should vote another monu- 
ment at the publick expence, there is no 
place, no proper place certainly, in the 
Abbey, in which it can be placed. 
Those which have been lately erected, 
are so stuck up in odd holes and comers, 
that it begins to appear trjly ridiculous : 
the principal places have been long oc- 
cupied, and the. difficulty of finding a 



MW Boek or CQroer eyeij ytrar iocreasu. 

/ ' While this Gothick structure 19 encunk 

bered and overloaded with ornaments 

which have no agreement or corre- 
spondence with the taste and style of the 
Uuilding, St. Paul's looks forlorn and 
desolate, or at least destitute of ornaments 
suited to the magnificence of the fabricfc. 
There are places designed by Sir Christo-* 
pher Wren for monuments, which might 
become a noble ornament to the building, 
jf properly adapted to their situations, 
pome parts might contain busts, some 
■ ' single figures, some groups of figures, 
. , some bas-reliefs, and some tablets with 
^scriptiens only, according to the ex- 
fw^e intended by him who should cause 
th»' nxHiwment to be erected. All tbjs . 
might ^ doiK under the direction of tbi 
Royal >\c4dem;i who should determuM 
the nizc of thp figures, and wher« they 
should be pUced, so as to be oraanaoMl 
%9 ^ huiWing*. 

* Our puttier considered the plan whicb he has 
Tiere ikeiehed, as likety to be extremely beneficial 
if ibf Artff, and v(u so dcsiioiu that it ttiouJd be 




Passixg !:t Dar^ 
Delft, where wc srw nr ^'* inwm^ -w- 
proceeded to the Haroc 1^ mifr \ nT 
coIIecdoQ here is is de raBET nf tac 
Prince of Oangr, ij miiii 
excellent pictures, pnadsat- xe 
Dutch school. 



GaLLEE^Y or THI PiJJ 

OlLAS^SX. 

Here are maor of die hess, 
Wouvermans, vhc^e pimrs as 



carried ialo ezecnboa, £bi iSbb r 

mited to erect a moozmem tt !>:. 

Westminster-Abbcj, joxd a piase ac 

for that parposc, he eae ne d aJ sc mfium^ v-uz. 

his friends^ to ixulace thoB ic rennunK de 



proposed, and to ooDsett ibt the jiMumm eg nl- 

e^^cellent man shoaU ba ecoa n £c. lrmi:%. 

wl^ere it has since been pSaaeftg — 3x rmii.nmr 

with these sentinKsts, oar andiar 

that cathedral ; in which, I itdk, 

him, and to his illostrioos £ncad» \tz^ Birtr, -vili 

9rc long be erected. M. 
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^^l^ worthy the attention and close exami^ 
nation of a Painter. One of the most 
remarjcabic of them is knqwn by the 
pame of r^i^ h^y-cart: another in 
which jhpriB is s^ coach ajid* horse*, is 
fq^ually excellent. 'jT^ere are thicc 
pictures hanging close tpgethpr in his 
three different pf^anqers ; hi$ iniddl^ 
inanner is by much the best j the first and 
last have not that liquid softness which 
characterises his best works* Beside his 
great skill in colouring, his horses are 
correctly drawn, very spirited, of a 
beautiful form, and always in unison 
with th^ir ground* Upon the whole, 
he is one of the few painters, whose 
excellence in his w^y is such as le^ve^ 
OQthing to be wished for, 

*^»^ ^ A study of a Susanna, fpr the picture 
by Rembrandt, which is in my possession: 
it is oearly the eame action, except that 
she is here sitting. This is the third 

• • * • 

study I hav? seen for this figure. I have 
pne myself, and the third was in the 
possession of the late Mr. Blackwood^ 



i 



In the dnwia^ wUdi he nade 

pictiue; which I bnE, jfae is 

sitting; in tfaepic&aei&eis cK 

but leaning £uiwaxifc. 

extraordinaxy- tiac 

have taken sa ma 

made at last k> t er y g ^y aat 

a figure; bixhisiaaaamL'wm 

directed to ifae Gaionnng 

which it niDSt be 

attained- the luefacsc 'friuTT at 

A picture of DonJL grftamy. 
Mierisj a man pinrhing jie earacs-j 
which lies aa I 




A boy blowing faubblex^ 

Two Vanderddes. 

Two ^attxms^KJxar uses, bw-jl 
of his two wives; borit a 
but Eleaoor Fomian m 'if ^ ~t»: -•■ 
beautiful, and the best akainsi- 

A portrait fay Vandirck. 3C uffsoa - 





ptdtBoisf diat tan ibe isden of Vaodxtdii 
wlikhit ID perftct >preft^vatiQn ; : «iul on 
fX8mtniiig4'^cUsel]^ k appesmd M tmi 
' i|! ipffHecti {Mtttem :• ^f :pOrtraitfpttfiting j 

tT«f^, fut U diidmidf mackad^ liiit wkh 
ttieiig^tett handi «nd ^wjthoitt desttoyiag 
^. IpreaclirH of ligfat4 did coJovring it 
perfectly true to natiiit, though it iMt^ 
not tht briUimt effact of iutwi^itie, wmk 
Mitikeam Kvibm^^nvidfM sliittntiire 
seen by common day-light. 

rbm. 'A portMit dF II yoiMg man^bj ^R«il»« 
iiAMOT.^^^j^^ di^ssed hi a black cap and 

feathers, the upper part of the faie over- 
shadowed : for colouring and force 
nothing can exceed it, 

HofcBifif. A portrait by Holbein ; admirable for 
its^ tputh and precision,, and extimnely 
welt coloured. The blue flat gaound 
whioh is behind the head, gives a 
general effect of dryness to the pictures 
had the ground been varied, and made to 
hiirmonise more with the figure, tlx^ 
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portrait might have stood in competition JJIt^ 
with the works of the best portrait- 
painters. On it is written, — *^ Henry 
Chessman, 1538/* 

A whole-length portrait of Charles hik«t 
the First, about a foot long, dressed in 
black, the crown and globe lying on the 
table, tolerably well painted by Henry 
Pott, a name { am unacquainted with :^^ 
the date on it l632^. 

The flight into Egypt, by Vanderwerf ; vamdi.- 
pne of his best: the back-giouod is 
much cracked, an accident not unfre-» 
Ijuent in his pictures. 

A conversation by Terburg, a woman tibivba^ 
sitting on the ground leaning her elbow 

* Henry Pott, accerding to Descamps, was of 
Harlem, smd drew portnucs of the King and Queen 
0f England, and of the prtnc^ nobility ; but at 
what time ia not specified* hori Orfofd. (Anscq* 
OF Paint, iii. 293, 8vo.) suggests that he probably 
drew Charles H. io his exile ; but the date here 
given shews that he was ia England in the early 
part of his father's reign» 
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^J^y^ on a man*s knee, and resting her bead <»i 
her hand. 

TiMiit. A kitchen by Teniers. 

chTAM. TvTO Ostades. 

^•nBi. ^ landscape by Rubens; light and 
airy. It is engraved amongst the set-of 
prints of Rubens's landscapes! it is that 
where two men are sawing the trunk of 
t tree. 

v«ii»Tt>. The Virgin and Christ, by Vandyck, 
coloured in the manner of Rubens j so 
much so, as to appear at first sight to be 
of his hand j but the character of the 
child shows it to be Vandyck's. 

rjui.iH. Venus asleep on the bank of aomM* 
her reflection seen in the water ; a satyr 
drawing of!" the drapery j two Cupids : 
she is lying with her back upwards. 



Cattle, finely j 
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markable £<a the stroog reflection of cow HA«ai. 

of them in the water : dated i648. 



■ Two pictufes of flow;ers and fruits ■«»'»""«^ 
with animals by Brueghel ; one serves 
for a border to a bad portrait ; the other 
to a picture of Rothenamer: the frames 
are much better than the pictures. 

THie inside of Delft churcfabjr Hoogest, HooowTi 
in which is represented the tomb . of 
William Prince of Orange; it is painted 
in the manner of Dewit, but I think 
better: dated l651. 

Fruit by De Heem; done with theDBRtiM. 
utmost perfection. 

A portrait of a Iady» with a feather in Vakbtck. 
her hand, by Vandyckj of which there 
is a print. 

A woman with a candle, by Gerard *^j;^^» 
Dow : engraved by Captain Baillie. 



A woman writing, looking i^, Minr. 




^*^md tfoaSan^ to another persdd^'bjp 

Metzu. 

J*« Here are many of Jan Steen, excel- 

lently well painted, but I think they 
have less character and expression than 
is usual in his pictures. 

There are some large pictures which 
take up too much room in this small 
gallery, more than their merit gives 
them any claim to; among which is a 
very large picture of Adam and Eve, 
said to be of Andrea Sacchi, which has 
beensomuch repaired, that no judgement 
can be formed who i& the author. 

smtsbii. a large hunting by Snyders, well 
fisinted, btit it«ccupi«s too much space. 
His wcm^s,' from the subjects, their si:Mj 
and we may. add, from their beMg i6 
commcMi, seem to be better suited to a 
' ' haUor anfc-robifl. than any other plitee. 

The House in the Wood. 
Ih the house in the Wood, about a 




mUeoutof town» we saw no pictures ^^ 
except those in the hall^ which is painted 
on every side; and every recess and 
€6nier has sqme allegorical sti^ryf by » 

Jord^ena^ V^ Tuldeti^ ;Li^vep6» crjoKBAiNt. 

' - Van T*vl<« 

Honthorst. The different hands that »«k. 
have been here emplojedy make variety , »*»»'• ' * 
it is true; but it is variety of 
WRETCHEDNESS. A triumphal entry. 
By Jordaens, is the best, and this is but 
a confuted business ; the cmly pirt Sirhich 
deserves any commendation is, the four 
hors^, of the chariot, which are well 
painted : it is rem atkable that the fore- 
leg of each of the hdrws is raised, which 
gives them the formality of trained 
soldiers. 



* , r 
I 



GRfiymk'FAG^EL. 

C|i ARLEs the First, the same as that"- ''•■''• 
in the gallery of the Prince : to this is 
added the Qyeen, and'a child sitting on 
the table ; the chilA'iiadmirabk. 

A man driving cattle. — Beighim. 
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^jj^ A gitl receiving a letter from an old 
tmbosg. woman. 

^"^»» A woman asleep » i man putting aside 
her handkerchief ) another laughing* 

•••**^ A fomily, by Brower* 
teviirs. ^ chymist, by Teniers. 



k 



V4(il»TCK. 



A portrait of . a lady, by Vandyck. 



/ 



The. GreflSier has likewise a laree and 
choice collection pf drawings, niany of 
which were bought in Eqglai^^ as 
appears from the marks of . Sii Peter 
Lely and Richardson ; and those are in 
general much superior to what he pur« 
chased from Baron Stosck. 

■ 

The Cabinet of M. ^Tan He* 

* : • I . ( ■ 

CHEREN. 

oiTA>B. Two pictures by ;Ostade. 



A Berghem. 



r 
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Two of I. Steen. ha«vb. 

A Vanderheyden. 

A Wouvcrmans. 

Birds small, lAushroOtns and weeds. ^J!^"; 

Flowers by Huysum, Mignod, and 
De Heem ; the last is the best. 

A skirmish^ where there is a mill on wo»v«m. 

MAKf. 

fire; admirable. 
A Vanderwerf. 

A Metzu. 

A sketch of Rubens i Christ carrying Kvaivi. 
the Cross. 

A Bega, and a Polemburg. 

A figure in white sattin, by Terburg. 

A Landscape, by Paul Potter; the f^tt 
animals admirably painted, the trees too 
much like wire. 

A Du Jardin. 

VOL. II. A A 
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HSLST. 



Amsterdam. — The Stadthousb. 

vandfr- The best picture m this house is 
painted by Vander Heist. It represents 
a* company of trained bands, about thirty 
figures, whole-length ; among which 
the Spanish Ambassador is introduced 
shaking hands with one of the principal 
figures. This is perhaps the first pic- 
ture, of portraits, in the world, compre- 
hending more of those qualities which 
make a perfect portrait, than any other I 
have ever seen : they are correctly drawn, 
both heads and figures, and well coloured; 
and have great variety of action, cha- 
racters and countenances, and those so 
lively and truly expressing what they 
are about, (hat the spectator has nothing 
to wish for. Of this picture I had 
before heard great commendations ; but 
it as far exceeded my expectation, as 
that of Rembrandt fell below it. So far 
indeed am I from thinking that this last 
picture deserves its great reputation, 
^at it was with difficulty I could pcr^ 
suade myself that it was painted by 
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Rembrandt ; it seemed to me to have ^"p^M*' 
ihore of the yellow manneiC of Boll. The ' "^ 
name of Rembrandt, however, is cer« 

'tainly upon it, with the date, l642. It 
appears to have been much damaged/ 
but what remains seems to be painted in 

- a poor manner. There are here many 

•^more large pictures of the same^kind, 
with thirty or forty heads in each ; they 

' are as old as the time of Holbein^ in his 
manner, and many of them nearly as 
well painted. I wished to learn the 
names of the artists, as they are doubt- 

. less the works of painters well known in 
the history of the art; but I could get no 
information. 

A Prize over one of the doors in chiaroD* witt. 
oscuro, by De Witt, is not only one of 
the best deceptions I have seen, but the 
boys are well drawn; the cieling and 
side of the room in colours are likewise 
by him, but a poor performance. The 
idemy of painting is a part of this 
tnse building : in it are two admira- 
ituret t j|MDposed entirely of por- 





Rbm- 
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traits : one by Rembrandt, apd the other 
by Bartholomew Vander Heist. That of 
vWdVr Rembrandt contains six men dressed in 
"*'''^* black; one of them who has a book 
before him^ appears to have been reading 
a lecture ; the top of the table fvot seen. 
The heads are finely painted, but not 
superior to those of his neighbour. Thfe 
subject of Vander Heist is the society of 
archers bestowing a premium : they 
appear to be investing some person with 
an order. The date on this is l657 i on 
the Rembrandt l06l. 

TfliE Wharf Officje. 
yakbee- At the offifce of the Commissary of 
the Wharfs is one of Vandervelde*s most 
capital pictures : it is about twelve feet 
long ; a view of the Port of Amsterdam, 
with an infinite quantity of shipping. 

Surgeons' Hall. 

bI^'nIi't. '^^^ Professor Tulpius dissecting a 
corpse which lies oh the table, by Rem- 
brandt. To avoid making it an object 
disagreeable to look at, the figure is 
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but just cut at the wrist. There are^ 
seven other portraits coloured like nature 
itself, fresh and highly finished. One 
of the figures behind has a paper in his 
hand, on which are written the names 
of the rest : Rembranclt has also added 
his own name, with the date, 1672. 
The dead body is perfectly well drawn, 
(a little foreshortened,) and items to 
have been just washed. Nothing can be 
more truly the cplour of dead flesh. 
The legs and feet, which are nearest 
the eye, are in shadow : the principal 
light, which is on the body, is by that 
means preserved of a cotnpact form. All 
these figures are dressed in black* 

Above stairs is another Rembrandt, of «'*^- 
the same kind of subject 1 Professor 
Deeman standing by a dead body, which 
is so much foreshortened, chat the hand^ 
and the feet almost toCich each oth^tr t 
the dead man lies on his back with ht% 
feet towards the spectator. Tli^rrc i% 
something sublime in the th^ran^rr of 
the head, which reminds one c^f MicWl 
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■*"'"*' Angelo J the whole is finely painted, ihe 

'' ' ' ■ colouring much like Titian. 

Thb Cabinet of Mr. Hopk. 
HflVHM Two swans, ducks, and peacocks; 

admirable. 

j.Itbiv. Merry making, two of the figure* 
dancing. 

WftwiRi A dead swan, and dead hare: perfect 
every way ; beyond Hundccootcr. 

An excellent Vandcrheyden. 

A Du Jardin { like I'otter, but better 
than that which hangs below it. 

Two little beautiful Vanderveldes. 

A Rothenamer. 

o'lTABi. Three figures, very natural : by 
Ostadc. 

Gi«A*D A woman asleep ; a figure tickling 
her nose J a man lighting his pipe; a 
lantern, and a woman with a candle, 
behind. 
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The Virgin in the clouds, surwunded^^^^**- 
^vith angels, by Vandyck, vII^CT^. 

Cattle and a shepherd, by AlbertALinT 
Cuyp, the best I ever saw of him ; and 
the figure is likewise better than usual : 
but the employment which he has given 
the shepherd, in his solitude is not very 
poetical : it must, however, be allowed 
to be tnith and nature ; he is catching 
fleas or something worse. 



A Vandervelde. 



Yavobb. 

▼BLPB. 



A Terburg. A lady playing on aTsRBuBc. 
guitar, dressed as usual in a white sattin 
petticoat, and a red gown edged with 
ermine. 

A Wouvermans. — ^A Gabriel Metzu. 
— ^A Berghem. — ^A Metzu. \ 

Dead game, small, by P. Gy2en;GTSBv« 
highly finished, and well coloured. 



MAUI. 



A Wouvermans, the best I ever saw.wogrit. 
A gentleman and lady on horseback; 
he has an umbrella in his hand, and he 
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^»1V*' ^* t^^'^i'i^g ^^ another horseman who has 
his hat pfF : a m^n before them playing 
on a bagpipe, followed by a man and 
woman dancing ; behind, at a distance^ 
other figures dancing to another musician^t 
who stands elevated against a ja;reat tree* 



A. yah-^^ a Landscape by Adrian Vandprvcldcj 
yeiy fine. 



PXKfSLDB* 



vaii»«b a View of a church by Vander Hey- 
' den, his best ; two black friars going 
up steps. Notwithstanding this picture 
is finished as usual very minutely, he 
|ias not forgot tp preserve, at t|ie same 
timp, a great breadth of light. His 
pictures have very much the effect of 
pature, seen in a camera obscura. 

The inside of the great church at 
Antwerp, by Peter Neefs. 

A. Vah. a Landscape by Adrian Vandcrvelde ; 
the outside pr a garden : the highest and 
roost successfully finished picture that 
perhaps there is in the world, of this 
painter; it is beautifully coloured, and 



has vast sbmc. Tbc cttt& sk Snflr 



A vieir cl Carnipr Yaiciniix. ^ I 
glcfaach. 

The dcadi €£ ClhtTyiuimiy %^ Tf ^'|ium 
Her figoR ii vdi v^xanraw ^snt im ;Hr 
atdtnde of grest giLH.'g ^ 'iuc :te «9tir 
is d^;nded fajr Ar naonnfixeaB j£ :ttir 
white sattin, vhoch b c &mi¥ > i s cswer 3k& 
A woman lies dcaJ s *&e Ksr >i£ *ttr 
bed. This psctDoanc ss as ^ss^dhr ifin^nof 
as a Vandciwerf^ hat m £ unicfr. lieiigy 
style, ezcc|MaBg; flflos >Jttiyn.']*» vtncS:. b 
not eqoal to ^waaiisxrivssf^ Yrniftninerir 
painted what hsllj fce ttmiy cdEsf &a^ 
peiy i this of LaiscsBe 5s mst A:c>;ery» x 
is white sattin. 

A dead siag^ hjr Wccsbsx. 

An oijrster-least bjp J^icsssb^ kt viiir3»: 
is introduced an gmrfllmr ^xxz: i£ ^Jui 
Mieris, gftaTraJmg- woG&a ous. Ii;fn*^** rreouuii 
him. 



A woman leadm^ a ktra: ^ rfw oullb- Ae 
woman who bfOTngSit r, i-i j^ rr:e xceia 
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AxaTtt. (jjne drawing a. curtain, a little on <Hie 
side, in prder to see the picture under 
it, which appears to be a sea-view. 

Back- ^ A large and capital picture of Back- 
huysen. 



aVYSBN. 



VAWBit. Three pictures of Vandcrwerf; a 
Magdalen, Lot anct his daughters, Christ 
and St. Thomas. The drapery of St. 
Thomas is excellent; the folds long 
continued unite with each other, and are 
varied with great art. 

C.Dow. A woman at a window with a hare 
in her hand; bright colouring, and 
well drawn : a dead cock, cabbage, and 
carrots, lying before her. The name 
of Gerard Dow is written on the lan- 
tern which hangs on one side. The 
space under the window is filled with 
the bas-relief of boys with a goat, which 
he so often painted, after Fiamingo. 
This part is at least equally well painted 
with the figure. 

Mi»EX8. An old man by Mieris, with a glass 
of wine and shrimps on the table : a 
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woman behind, scoring the reckoning ; amsth. 
a fiddle lying in the window. * 



BAM. 



RlM- 

BKAMDT. 



Christ asleep in the storm, by Rem- 
brandt. In this picture there is a great 
effect of light j but it is carried to a degree 
of affectation. 



The Assumption of the Virgin, byVAHDYcx. 
Vandyck; a faint picture, at least it 
appears so in comparison of those con- 
tiguous : it unluckily hangs near a Rem- 
brandt. She is surrounded *by little 
angels ; one of them is peeping archly 
at you under a bundle of drapery, witR 
which he has covered himself: this 
comicalnes is a little out of its place. — 
There is a print by Vorsterman. 

V 

* 

The Cabinet of M. Gart: 

This house is full of pictures, from 
the parlour to the upper story. We 
begin at the top. 

Two fine pictures of Terburg; thet£iiiu«G.< 
white sattin remarkably well painted. 
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AMtT». He seldom omitted to introduce a piece 
^— v-^' of white sattin in his pictures. As I 
reprobated the white sattin in the picture 
of the death of Cleopatra by Lairesse, 
and make no objection here, it must be 
remembered that the subject of Lairesse*s 
picture is heroick, and he has treated 
it in the true historical style, in every 
respect, except in hiis white sattin : but 
in such pictures as Terburg painted, the 
individuality and naturalness of the re- 
presentation makes a considerable part of 
the merit. 

wssMXNx, Dead swans by Weeninx, as fine as 
possible. I suppose we did not see less 
than twenty pictures of dead swans by 
this painter. 



Wovtxi- 
iiAm. 



A Harvest, by Wouvermans. 



he^m" ^ Canal, by Vanderheyden, highly 
finished, and finely coloured. 

J. stmn. Snick and Snce, by Jan Steen» 
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A butcher^s shop, an ox hanging A««Tt«. 
up, opened^ by Rembrandt : a woman ^-^v-^ 
looking over a hatch, so richly coloured, 
that it makes all the rest of the picture 
seem dry. 

The pilhging of a village by Turks, aWE«imij|. 
soldier driving off the cattle ; well com- 
posed and finely coloured. 

A trumpeter at a window, by G.o. d^w. 
Dow; his face in shadow; his hand 
receives the principal light : admirably 
drawn and coloured. 

St. Peter and St. Paul curing the lameEicKMoirT. 
man, byEeckhout. Some parts of this 
picture are so exactly like Rembrandt, 
that a connoisseur might without dis- 
grace at first sight mistake it for his. 

An old woman with a large book^***^*''- 
before her, looking up at a bird in a 
cage, by Metzu : one of the best of 
this master. 

Travellers resting on the road, their weufn. 
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amstik. galled horses grazing by them : a Wou- 
^— v^"^vermans. 

Hoipi. Two Hondekocters. 



KOBTXR* 



^^xl^t' ^ conversation of portraits, by Van* 
derhelst. 

vaudir- Cattle, by Adrian Vandervelde. 

VSLDX. •'. 

jo»DAiKf. Bacchanalians, by Jordaens. 

J. STim. Drinking and gaming, by J. Steen, 
a large composition of about twenty 
figures, well drawn and coloured : one 
of the women who has thrown her leg 
over a bagpipe-player, has a great degree 
of beauty. 

TiNiiRt. Two Teniers ; guard-rooms, 
A Paul Potter. 
Another Jan Steen. 

Van bx Still-life, by Van de Hende, a won- 
derful instance of patience in finishing, 
particularly a globe, on which is seen 
the map of Europe. 

Flowers, by V, Huysum. 



Hinds. 
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ABamboccio. am>te>- 

An admirable portrait by Rubens. 

A. portrait, by Frank Hals. 

A portrait, by Rembrandt. 

The Cabinet of Mr. Le Brun. 
Dead bare, &c. by Weemnx. 

Tobias taking leave of his father : hisvicxo., 
mother with a spinning-wheel. r««ik.. 

A fresh gale, by Everdingen; like e*««- 
Backhuysen, but the light mellower. 

A woman pouring milk from one d- vak. 
vessel to another : by D. Vandermeere. 

Cattle by Vander Does ; admirable, vakbk- 
with great lacility. 

A nativity, by Polemberg. ^.V"" 

A Linglebach, a Vanderheyden, and 
a Crabache. 

A group of ships, by VanderveldejVA*»ii. 
a calm : admirable. 

Flower pieces, by Rachael Roos. ■"^^*'* 
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AmrtM' A view of a country house, by Berk* 
^-^N<^^ hey den: a little harder than Vander- 
»»»• hey den. 



c. Ma- Sti John writing the Apocalypse ; two 
boy angels ; the Virgin in the clouds. 
It is a rare instance to see an Italian pic- 
ture here. 

tbkbvxg. Portraits of Terburg and his wife, 
small whole-lengths. 

J.STBBII. A woman with a child sucking, a boy 
beating a drum ; behind, figures' drink- 
ing: over a door is written-*-SA£us 
PATRi^, with Jan Steen^s name in 
gold letters. There is great force in 
this picture. 



WovvtR- The pillaging of a village, by Wou- 
^ * vermans. 



F.HoocT. Inside of a reom, with a woman and 

* 

child. Its companion, a woman sweep* 
ing. 
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The aomint which has now been imtck 
given of the Dutdi pictures is, I con-' — ^ 
fess, more barren of entertainment, 
than I expected. One would wish. to 
be able to omvey to the reader some 
idea of that excellence, the sight of 
whi<:h has afl&rded so much pleasure e 
but as their merit often consists in the 
truth of repres«itation alone, whatever 
praise they deserve, whatever pleasure 
they give when under the eye, they 
make but a poor figure in description. 
It is to the eye only that the wcwks of 
this school are addressed j it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that what was 
intended solely for the gratiiication o£ 
one sense, succeeds but ill, when ap- 
plied to another. 

A market-woman with a hare in her 
hand, a man blowing a trumpet, or a 
boy blowing bubbles, a view of the 
inside or outside of a church, are the 
tubjects of some of their most valuable 
pictures ; but there is still entertain- 
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Dutch 
School. 



ment, even in such pictures: however 
uninteresting their subjefcts, there is 
some pleasure in the contemplation of 
the fruth of the imitation.. But to a 
painter they afford likewise instruc- 
ticm in his profession; here he may learn 
the art of Colouring and composition » a 
ekilful mankgisrhent of light and shade, 
and indeed all tlie mecVvamcal parts of 
the art, as well as in any other school 
whatever. The sahie skill which is 
practis^ed by Rubens and Titian in 
fheir, large works, is here exhibited, 
though on a smaller scale. Painters 
should go to the Dutch school to learn 
the art of painting, as they would go 
to a' grammar school to learn languages. 
They must go to Italy to learn the higher 
branches of icnowledge. 

We must be contented to make up 
our idea of perfection . from the excel- ^ 
lencies which are dispersed over the 
world. A poetical imagination, expres- 
sion, character, or even correctness of 
drawing, are seldom united with that 



^wer of cs:>loiiiiz^ . -vrmrL 

off thote OLcdkaiiKS x& tie iiss: ^ 

t^e : snd in txuL. jferu a :'^ 12d 

ever excelled tficl>ttKai. At arrif ijnr 

a close ex2saifiaiaai «f ^ttBT 

ki a few homn sdbe imiBeif 

«f the pripryW « 

wrought^ n-fakSi -cofit ^bsm 

and peiliips the cK|raexi» s 

cession of ages« to ascsstaiaa. 

The most cofosidooiik oi ^ 
school are^ Ktishrmxit^ 
Steen, Ostade, Brouwcr, Geaard l>0«r« 
Mieris, Mctzu, and Tcrburg : these 
e«£<i.. In stmll . O oByer mi wafc. for 
lan4$capes and eaok, WoimnD«ofi« 
P. Potter, BcKtMtm, xd Kiuftdtsa^i 
and for buildirfgs, Vandcrbeyden. For 
sear-vi^wfit W* Vitadcrrdde, ^itau and 
B^tckhiiyi^^n, ^ Fpr. ^a^-puntt W«cd«w 
iMl4 H0odekoeter» For flb»'en, I>e 
H^m.' Vafihujruim, ]U^«el Hoot* 
and BruegbeL - These make the bulk of 
fhe Dutch school. 

B B a 




■ ' 1 "* 
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£hIo" ^ consider those painters as belonging 
to this school, who painted only) small 
conversations, landscapes^ Sec. Thotigli 
some of those were bom in Flwders, 
their works are priiteipalty found in 
Holland: and to separate them ffom 
the Flemish school; which generally 
painted figures large Us life, it appears 
to me more reasonable to class them 
with the Duitck painters, and M iHs^ 
tinguish those two schools rather by 
their style and mmaer^ than by the 
place where the artist happened to be 
bora. 

Rembrandt may be considered as be-- 
longing to both or eithe^, as he painted 
both kitge and small pictures. 

Th^ works of David TeniefS) jwi* 
are worthy the chi^Bt att^ndoii of a 
painter, who desires^ to excel in the 
' tfiechanital knowledge iMF' his art« His 
manntt of touching, or whw we caU 
handling, has perhaps never been 
equalled j there is in his pictures that 
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exact mixture of softness and sharp- p^» 
ncss» which is difficult to execute. ^-v^ 

Jan Steen has a strong manly style 
of painting, which might become even 
the design of Ra£&elle, and he has 
shown the greatest skill in composition, 
and management of light and shadow, 
as well as great truth in the expression 
and character of his figures. 

The landscapes of Ruysdaal have not 
only great force, but have a freshness 
which is seen in scarce any other painter. 
What excellence in colouring and hand- 
ling is to be found in the dead game of 
Weeninx. 

A clearness and brilliancy of colour- 
ing may be learned by examining the 
flower pieces of De Heem, Huysum, 
nd Mignon ; and a short time employed 
I painting flowers would make no im- 
part of a painter's study. Ru- 
^troagly remind one of 
— >f flowers, where all the 
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colours are briglit, clear, and trans-* 
parent. 

I have only to add, that in this ac- 
count of the Dutch pictures, ivhich is 
indeed little more than a catalogue, I 
have mentioned only those vhich I 
considered worthy of attention. It is 
not to be supposed that those are the 
whole of the Cabinets described ; per- 
haps in a collection of near a hundred 
pictures, not ten are set doWn: their 
being mentioned at all , therefore, though 
no epithet may be added,- implies ex- 
cellence. 
■■ ' J' 

I have been more particular in the 
account of Mr. Hope's Cabinet, not 
only because it is acknowledged to be 
the first in Amsterdam, but because 
I had an opportunity (by the particular 
attention and civility of its possessors) 
of seeing it oftener, and considering it 
more at my leisure, than any other coI-» 
)ection. 
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DussELDORp Gallery. ^^ 

Th^s gallery is under the careof M^.^i 
Lambert " Kraye, who likewise is the 
director of the Academy. 

The easy access which you have to 
this collection of pictures, seeing it as 
often, and staying in it as long as you 
please, without appearing to incommode 
any body, cannot but be very pleasing 
to strangers, and very advantageous to 
the studetfts in painting, w^o seem to 
have the same indulgence; for we found 
many copying in the gallery, and others 
in a large room above stairs, which is 
allotted for that purpose. I could not 
help expressing to Mr. Kraye the plea- 
sure I felt, not only at the great conve- 
niency with which I saw thegalleiy,- 
but likewise at the great indulgence 
granted to the students. He said it was 
, the Elector's wish to afford the most 
perfect accommodation to those who 
[fction : but in regard to the 
ok some credit to himself 
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^9^V^' in procuring for them that advantage. 
When he first asked the Elector*s leave 
for students to copy the' pictures in the 
gallery, the Prince refused; and the 
reason he assigned was, that those copies 
afterwards would be sdld for originals, 
and thus by multiplying, depreciate 
the value of the collection. Mr. Kraye 
miswered, that those who could make 
such copies were not persons who spent 
their time in copying at all, but made 
oviginals of their own invention i that 
the young students were not likely to 
make such copies as would pass for ori- 
ginals with any but the ignorant ; and 
that the mistakes of the ignorant were 
not worth attention : he added, that as 
his Highness wished to produce artists 
in his own country, the refusing such 
advantages to young' students would be 
as unwise, as if a patron of learning, who 
wished to produce scholars should re- 
fuse them the use of a library. The 
Elector acquiesced, and desired him to 
do whatever he thought would contribute 
to advance the art. § 
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First Room. v-^^ 

Tkt first picture which strikes the eyeJ«>»*»*i 
OD entering the gallery, it a Merry- 
making of Jordaois, which is by far the 
best picture I ever saw of his hand. 
There is a glow of colours thrmighout, 
and vast force j every head and every 
part perfectly well drawn : ' vulgar, 
tumukuous merrim^it was never beuer 
expressed : and for c<^uring and 
strength, few pictures of Rubens ar« 
superior. There is a little grey about 
the women's dress ; the rest are alt 
warm colours, and strong shades. 

Four whole-length pictures by Van-v*i.«reK, 
dyck, all dressed in black ; three men 
and one woman. They are all fine por- 
traits, in his high-fittished maoner. 

Christ with a cross, receiving ihe^M'TCE. 
four penitems, Mary Magdalen, Pet»« . 
David, and the pmitent thief. Thia 
picture does no great honour to Vaadyckj 
I the head pf the Mi^dalen is badljr 
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DtTSStL- 
DORF. 



drawn, and David is but a poor charac- 
ter : he looks as much Hke a thief, as 
the thief here ' represented : the naked 
arm of Christ ils badly drawn ; the out- 
line quick and short, not flowing : the 
only excellertce which this picture pos- 
sesses is the general effect, proceeding 
from the htrniony of colouring. 



gabf. ds Here is an Jmmense picture of Gaspar 
* de Crayer, mentioned not on account of 
its excellence in my own opinion, but 
from its being in such high estimation 
in this country; and it is certainly one 
of his largest works. Though it cannot 
be said to be defective in drawing or 
colouring, yet it. is far from being a 
striking picture. Therp is no union 
between his figures and the ground ; the 
outline is every where seen, which takes 
away the softness and richness of effect: 
the men are insipid characters, and the 
women want beauty. The composition 
is something on the plan of the 'great 
picture of Rubens in the St. Augustins 
at Antwerp : that is, the subject is of 

4 ' . 
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the same kind, but there is a sreat dif-^"""*^^ 
ference indeed in their degree of merit* 
The dead and cold effect of this picture, 
as well as many others of modern mas- 
ters In this gallery, sets off those of 
Rubens to great advantage. It would be 
a profitable study for a youftg painter to 
look from those pictures to Rubens, and 
compare them again and 2<gain, till he 
has investigated and fixed in his mitid 
the cause and principles of such brilliant 
effects in one instance, and of failure 
(when there is a failure) in the other. 



Dead game, boar and stag-hunting, shtdiri, 

Db Vol 

bySnyders, De Vos, Fytt, and Weeninx: pvtt| 
the Weeninx is the most remarkably 
excellent. 



** Take up thy bed and walk,*' by Vandyck, 
Vandyck, in the fhanner of Rubens. 
This picture appears to be painted about 
the time when he did th« of the four 
penitents ; it has the same defects and 
the same beauties. — A print by Pontius. 
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Soldiers playing at Moro ; a duplicate 
valC^ of one in the gallery of the Duke of 



TIMS. 



Rutland. 



Vambtcx. a pieta, by Vandyck, in the manner 
of Rubens. Mr. Kraye is of opinion 
that it is painted by Rubens : this dif- 
ference of opinion among connoisseurs 
shows sufficiently how much the first 
manner of Vandyck was like that of 
Rubens. He is almost the only instance 
of a successful imitation : however, he 
afterwards had a manner of his own. 

St. John is blubbering iu a* very un« 
gracious manner. The attitude of the 
Christ would be admirable, if the head 
had not so squalid an appearance. The 
whole figure of Christ is equally light } 
which, with the help of the white linen 
on the Virgin's knee, makes a large 
mass of light : her head and the head of 
Mary. Magdalen make the lesser lights. 
St. JoHn^s drapery, which is a light red, 
makes the light lose itself by degrees in 
the ground. 
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Second Room. "— v-^ 

In the next room are these admirable Vaupycic* 
pictures by Vandyck; St. Sebastian, 
Susanna, and a Pieta. The first two 
were done when he was very young, 
highly coloured, in the same manner zi 
the Jupiter and Antiope at Mr. Dascfa's 
at Antwerp, a picture on the same sub** 
ject in the possession of Lord Coventry, 
his own portrait at the Duke of Grafton's^ 
and the portrait of Rubens in my pos- 
session : he never afterwards had so 
brilliant a manner of colouring i it kills 
every thing near it. Behind are figures 
on horseback, touched with great spirit. 
This is Vandyck's first manner, when 
he imitated Rubens and Titian, which 
supposes the sun in the room : in his 
pictures afterwards, he represented the 
effects of coRunon day light : both were 
equally true to nature; but his first man- 
tier carries a superiority with it, and 
seizes our attention, whilst the pictures 
^Aainted in his latter manner run a risk of 
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ihjssEt* The Pieta is also finely coloured^ 
"— V— ^ (though not of that splendid kind,) cor* 

rectly drawn, and iinished with the 

utmost care and precision. 

vandyck. There are likewise three other pictures 
of Vandyck irf this room | one of them 
is the Virgin and Child, and St* John;, 
the Virgiij Ipokixig down on the St. John^ 
who i^ presenting his label to Christ. 
The two pthers aj-e small pictures ; the 
asiunjp^ion of St. Rosalia, and the Vir- 
gin prbseating St. Rosalia jto the Trinity ; 
both yery indifferent perfojcipances.J 



*i 



VAWDYcr. The , w^le-length portraits of ladie's . 
pf that in black. the colours are flown ; 
her face is >vhiter than her linen. 



,.J I 



amohoio, a girl, sleeping on the^ ground, by 
Amoroso; simple, and natural. 

f 

I 

^"ow'* But the picture which is most valued 
here, and which gives nanie to the room 
is the Gerard Dow ; a Mountebank 
haranguing, from his stage to figures o| 



BOWT, 
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' different ages, but I cannot add— of v^mt^ 
different characters : for ; there is in 
truth no character in. the picture* It is 
verjr highly finished,: but haa nothing 
interesting in it|i ^ Gerard Dow himself 
is lookiHg from a window with his 
palette and pencils in his hand. The 
heads have no character, nor are any 
circumstances of humour introduced. 
The only incident is a very dirty one, 
which every one must wish had been 
omitted ;, that of a woman clouting a 
child. The rest of the figures are 
standing round, without invention or 
novelty of any kind. This is supposed 
to be the largest composition that he 
ever made, his other works being little 
more than single figures ; and it plainly 
appears that this was too much for 
him, — more than he knew how to 
manage. Even the accessories in the 
back-ground are ill managed and dis- 
proportioned ; a stump of a tree is too 

S small, and the' weeds are too large; 
both are introduced with as mgch 
ality Iptf ^hey were principal ob- 
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DniMuu ject6« Upon the whole the single figure 

wC-^ of the woman holding a hare^ in Mn 

Hope^s collection, is worth more than 

this large picture* in which perhaps 

there is ten times the quantity of work. 

Third Room 

iaioccx. Noli Me tangere, of Barocci. 
The figures have not much grace ; the 
Magdalen looks as if she was scratch- 
ing her head; it is, however, finely 
coloured. There is a print of this 
picture. 



KLLI* 



Raffa- a ho?y^ family, of Raflielle: Christ 
and St. John attending to each other, 
the Virgin sitting on the ground look- 
ing at Elizabeth; St. Joseph behind 
with both hands on his staff; which 
all together make a very regular pyra- 
mid. The Virgin is beautiful, as are 
likewise the children : indeed the whole 
is to be admired ; but the colouring has 
a disagreeable yellow cast : it is in his 
first manner. 
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An iammse picture of die Ascnskn 
of the Viigin, by Carlo Ciguni ^ Imavjt, 
and in no point excellent: a proper coni-€^«»»**«* 
panion for the large picture of Oasptid 
de Cimyer. 



Susanna and die two ISlders, by 
Domenichino. She is sitting at a foua- 
tain, the two eldere are bdiind a balus- 
trade; her head is fine, as are those of 
the old men; but it is upon the whc^ 
but a poor barren composition. There 
is as much expression in the Susanna 
as perhaps can be given, preserving at 
the same time beauty : but the colour is 
inclinable to chalk, at least it appears 
so after looking at the warm splen- 
did colours of Rubens: his full and 
rich composition makes this look cold 
and scanty. She is awkwardly placed 
by herself in the comer of the picture, 
which appeare too large for the subject, 
the canvass not being sufficiently filled* 



Here aremany Luca Gicn-danos, which lvca 

^ Ol«S»AJi#. 

are composed in a picturesque manner : 
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DtriiEL. ahd some very ordinaiy pictiires of Pablo 
Veronese. 



Paolo Vb. 

JtOMVtB. 



LwcA Gi- At tlye further cdd are two pictu^ 

O&SAMO, * 

resque compositions of Luca Giordano;- 
the Feeding of the Multitude, and the 
Elevation df the Cress ; where he has 
disposed of a vast mob of people -with 
great skill, in Tintoret's manner; and 
if they had his; or rather Paul Vero- 
f nese*s colouring, these would be con- 

sidered as very extraordinary pictures ^ 
but there is here a want of briskness and 
brilliancy of colour: a kind of clay 
colour seems to predominate in his pic- 
tures. When one looks at Luca Gior- 
dano, and sees a work well composed, 
well drawn, and with good keeping, 
one wonders how he has missed being 
a great name« 

TiHToiiT. A Grucifixion of Tintofet,. with a 
great number of figures, but ill com« 
posed, and full of small spots of light : 
parts of this picture, however, are not 
ill painted. 
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A fine portrait of Vesalius die Ana- '^*"- 
tomist when yoitng, by Tinbvet. Hc>-^^^. 
has a skirrous bone in his left hand, the 
other holds a compass : be looks at the 
spectator with a most panetiating eye. 
It is apparently the same countenance' 
as the engraved poftrait prefixed to his 
works, but much younger. 

Christ putting in the Sepulchre, byA-oa^K. 
Annibal Caraoci. This appears to have 
been one of bis best works : it is finely 
drawn and composed ; and the Christ is 
in graceful utitudes. 

Under this picture is an Ecck HoH»,Dnfinc* 
a head only ; said \o be of Correg- 
gio ; but apparently of Domenico Feti. 
It should seem by this mistake that 
there is a resemblance in the manner of 
Domenico Feti . to that of Corrc^gio ; 
what there is. which is veiy little, lies 
in the colouring ; there is something of 
a transparent and pearly tint of a>Iour 
in this head, but the character is much 
inferior to Correggio : it is in heads or 
c c a 
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Uuf$it- small parts of pictures, only, that pcf- 
^""^y^ haps some resemblance may be disco- 
vered ; in the larger works of Domenico 
Feti nobody can be deceived. 

cailo a Carlo Doici ; Madonna and Bam- 
bino with a lily. This is one of his best 
•works 2 the expression of the Virg-in is 
very beautiful ; the Christ, which is a 
little figure at length, though not excel- 
lent, is still better than his children 
generally are. 

LvcA Two portraits dressed in rags, like 

GlOlDANO.. - _ ^. 1 .... 

beggars, by Luca Giordano, in imitation 
of Spagnolet*s manner; well painted. 
They are said to be his own and his 
father *s pictures. I have seen a portrait 
by Caravaggio, painted by himself, in 
the same style : it is difficult to find out 
the wit or humour of this conceit of 
being drawn in the characters of beggars. 



fflNl. 



c.PiocAc- A holy family by Camillo Procaccini, 
his best ; finely coloured : the Christ's 
head admirable. 
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St. Jerome, said to be by Paul Vero- dvmsi.. 
nese, but certainly by Giacomo Bassan. 



Botr 



GlACOM* 

Bassam. 



Fourth Room. 

The most , distinguished pictures in^^w«»»»- 
this room are the Vanderwerfs, which 
are twenty-four in number. Three of 
them are as large as life ; a Magdalen 
whole-length, and two portraits! The. 
Magdalen was painted as a companion 
to the St. John of RafFaelle, but it was 
not thought even by his friends and ad* 
mirers that he had succeeded : however, 
he certainly has spared no pains ; it is as 
smooth and as highly finished as his 
small pictures ; but his defects are here 
magnified, and consequently more appa- 
rent. His pictures, whether great or 
small, certainly afibrd but little pleasure. 
Of their want of effect it is worth a 
painter's while to inquire into the cause. 
Ope of the principal causes appears to 
me, his having entertained an opinion 
that the light of a picture ought to be 
thrown solely on the figures, and little 
or none on the ground or sky. This 



BORP. 
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DiissiL. gives great coldness to the effect, and is 
so contrary to nature and the practice 
of those painters with whose works he 
was surrounded, that we cannot help 
wondering how he fell into this mistake. 

His naked figures appear to be of a 
much harder substance than flesh, though 
his outline is far from cutting, or the 
light not united with the shade, which 
are the most common causes of hardness ; 
but it appears to me, that in the present 
instance the hardness of manner proceeds 
from the softness and union being too 
general ; the light being every where 
equally lost in the ground or its shadow: 
for this U not expressing the true effect 
of flesh, the light of which is sometimes 
losing itself in the ground, and some- 
times distinctly seen, according to the 
rising or sinking of the muscles : an at- 
tention to these variations is what gives 
the effect of suppleness, which is one 
of the characteristicks of a good manne^ 
of colouring. 



s 



BOtr^ 
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There isin nature a certain proportion of Dwniy.. 
bluntness and sharpness; in the medium 
between those two extremes^ the true and 
perfect art of imitating consists. If thj& 
sharp predominate, it gives a dry manner i 
if the blunt predominate, it makes a man- 
ner equally removed from nature; it gives 
what painters call wooUiness and heavi- 
liess, or that kind of hardness which is 
found in those pictures of Vanderwerf^ 

In describing VanderwerPs manner^ 
were I to say that all the parts every 
where melt into each other, it might 
naturally be supposed that the effect 
would be a high degree of softness; but 
it is notoriously the contrary, and I think 
for the reason that has been given : his 
flesh has the appearance of ivory, or 
plaister, or sonie other hard substance. 
What contributes likewise to give this 
hardness, is a want of transparency in 
this colouring, from his admitting little 
or no reflexions of light. He has also 
th^ defect which is often found in Remi- 
bjrajidti that pf m^kin§ hi? light pnly « 
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pvsfxt- single spot. Howcvertodo him justice, 
his figures and his heads are generally 
well drawn, and hi$ drapery is excellent ; 
perhaps there are in his pictures as perfect 
examples of drapery as are to be found in 
^ny other painter's worlds whatever. 



KxM- There are likewise m this room eight 
Rembrandts ; the chief merit of which 



consists in his peculiarity of manner,- 
jldmitting but little light, and giving to 
that little a wonderful brilliancy. The 
colouring of Christ in the Elevation of 
the Cross, Cannot be exceeded; it is 
exactly the tint of Vandyck^s Susanna in 
the other room ; but whether the ground 
0f this picture has been re-^painted, or 
the white horse, which was certainly in- 
jtended to make the mass of light broader, 
Easiest its brightness, atpresent the Christ 
rnake$ a disagreeable string of lighf. 

Jn reality here are too many Rem^ 
fcrandts brought together: his peculiarity 
/does not come amiss, when mixed with 
^he performance^ of other artists of mpjrff 
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regular manners; ^he variety then may dvubl. 
contribute to relieve the mind, fatigued w^^v^ 
with regularity. 

/ 

The same may be said of the Vander-? 
werfs : they also are too numerous. ^ 
These pictures, however, tire the spec*- 
tator for reasons totally opposite to each 
other; the Rembrandts have too much 
salt, and the Vanderwerfs too much 
water, on neither of which we can live. 
These Rembrandts are now engraving 
by ■ . The storm at Mr. Hope*$ 
seems to belong to this set. 

V 

A portrait of a pentleman by Titian > titiah. 
a Kitcat; one hand a-kembo, the hand 
itself not seen, only a bit of the ruffle; 
the other, the left, rests on what appears 
to be his sword; he is looking off. Thiis 
portrait has a very pleasing countenance, 
but is not painted with much facility, 
nor is it at all matmered : the shadows 
are of no colour; the drapery being 
blacky and the ground being very near 
i^s dsM^k as it, prevents the arm a-^kembo 
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Dirss.L- from having a bad effect. It is no small 
vl^^ part of our art to knoyr what to bring 
* forward in the light, and what to throw 
into shade. 

Uivx^ The portraits of Flink and his wife, 
said to be of Rembrandt, but; I think, 
from the yellow bad taste of coJouruig, 
that they are rather by Flink himself. 

jotp^ms. The rest of the pictures in this 
room are but ordinary, if we except a 
picture by Jordaens, of the Satyr blowing 
hot and cold, which is equally well 
painted with the feast above mentioned. 
He ought never to have attempted higher 
subjects than satyrs, or animals, or men 
little above beasts; for he had no idea 
of grace or dignity of character; he 
makes therefore a wretched figure in 
grand subjects. Jrle certjiinly however, 
imderstood very well the mechanical part 
of the art; his works are generally 
well coloured, and executed wi^h greaj 
freedom of hand. 



f . I. 
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Over the door, the tribute-mcmey, bjr !>•«»- 
Pietro Genoese : the characters as usual, ^— v^ 
Wretched; partlculariy St. Peter. It isc«"on«. 
wonderful by what fatality this painter 
finds his way into great collections : he 
has no merit in drawing or colouring* ^ 
that is by any means sufficient to com- 
pensate for the meanness and vulgaris 
of his ideas. 

A Susanna and the two Elders theVAvvrcf^ 
same as the Duke of Devonshire's : this 
likewise appears original, 

A virgin and child, and St. Joseph, Ptmsa^ 
by Pietroda Cartona, painted inguazzo; 
the child is of a red brick colour, and 
the whole wants harmony. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, said^c »», 
to be by Guido, but it is undoubtedly a 
copy. It has that regularity of compo- 
sition, which is frequent with Guido : 

. two largeangels ^d.two little angels on ^ 
esdi side, and two chexubims, regularly 

.pbGadii|.Uie«uddle, under the Virgints 
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Pvu9zr feet. This formality is certainly a defect 
v-v—^ in Guido, however it might become 

other painters who have adopted a style 

of more dignity » 

ViiTMAB. The upper part of three sides of this 
room are surrounded with a continued 
picture in chiaro«oscuro, as lai^e as life^ 
said to be by Polydore; but it is in the 
wretched taste of Goltzius. 

Fifth Room. 

RvBBHt. The fifth room is furnished almost 
entirely with the works of Rubens. On 
the right hand, Silenus with satyrs; one 
of Rubens^s highest coloured pictures^ 
but not superior to that on the same 
subject at Blenheim. The composition 
of this varies in many points ; the naked 
Bacchante is here omitted, and there is 
an addition of a female satyr lying with 
her children drunk on the ground. 

RvBiMt. Xhe companion is, Diogenes with a 
lantern, looking for an honest man, 
^mong a multitude of insipid half*lengtb 
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figures : this is not in Rubens's best Dvuil. 
manner of painting. v.n'V-^ 

The Nativity, with many angels ; ad- hvhiii- 
mtrably composed : the nearest shepherd 
is particularly well drawn and coloured. 
One of the angels, who has her arms 
crossed on her breast, with curled hair, 
like the Antinous, seems to be copied 
from Parmigiano : it is much out of 
Rubens's common manner. 

Boys by Rubens, playing with ofRvuMi, 
carrying a festoon of fruit, painted bys^rvM^. 
Snyders ; some of the boys the same ac 
those in the banquetting-house : it is one 
of Rubens's best pictures both for colour- 
ing and drawing; it is indeed soft and 
rich as flesh itself. 

Though the flowers are painted with 
all that beauty of colour which is in 
nature, yet Rubens has preserved such 
brightness and clearness in his flesh, 
though in contact with those flowers, 
Bu perhaps no other painter could 
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O0«tti- have donci This picture is now ert^ 
>-v-^ graving by Mr. Schimdz^ who is an 
excellent artist, and there is no doiibf 
of the print's being well done; but 
more than half its merit must be lost 
for want of Rubens 's colour, though 
some of the boys, particularly that 
lying on the ground, are extremely well 
drawn. 

We now come to.the last four pictures 
of Rubens which are in this gallery, 
and which makes a considerable part of 
it. Two of these represent the Last 
Judgement, and the other two the expiil* 
sion of the rebel angels. 

KvtKNs. The largest of these four is the Last 
Judgement, which almost fills the end 
of the gallery. There is nothing very 
interesting in this picture : perhaps there 
is too great a quantity of flesh to have 
an agreeable effect. Three naked wo- 
men and a naked man, join together 
to make the great mass of light of the 
picture. One of the women, who is 
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kwking out of the picture, has for db...!. 
that reason the appearance of a portrait, '•— v-«< 
and is said to be one of Rubens's wives; 
and a figure rising out of a grave, in the 
foreground, is said to be his own por- 
trait ; but certainly neither of these sup- 
positions is well founded. 

The next large picture is, Michael*'""** 
combating the Fallen Angels. — Michael 
is but an ungraceful figure j his red 
mantle has but a heavy appearance; 
it seems as if it were only laid in flat, 
to be afterwards finished. The picture 
has certainly suffered by cleaning : there 
wants upon the whole a solidity of 
eflfect. 

The next is called the small Last &•■■■•; 
Judgement. As in the large picture the 
blessed are the most conspicuous, here 
the damned make in a manner the sub- 
ject of the composition: the blessed 
are faintly represented at a distance in 
the upper part of the picture, near 
^Christ and the Virgin Mary. Thi& 
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DviiBt^ picture is far superior to the large one 
on the same subject in every respect. 



»0«F. 



RvBBvt. But there is another picture of the 
Fallen Angels, of the same size as this, 
which even exceeds it. It is impossible 
to form an adequate idea of the powers 
of Rubens, without having seen this 
picture : he seems here to have given a 
loose to the most capricious imagination 
in the attitudes and invention of his 
fallen angels, who are tumbling one 
over the other, " witb hideous ruin 
and combustion , down to bottomless fer^ 
ditionJ"^ 

If we consider the fruitfulness of 
invention which is discovered in this 
work, or the skill which is shown in 
composing such an infinite number of 
figures, or the art of the distribution of 
the light and shadow, the freedom of 
hand, the facility with which it seems 
to be performed, aind what is still 
more extraordinary, the correctness and 
admirable taste of drawing of figures 
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fore-shortened, in attitudes the most ^^•^"■• 
di^fficult to execute, we must pronounce ^— v*-< 
this picture to be one of the greatest 
efforts of genius that ever the art has 
produced. 

RUBGNS'S RoOMt 

Herb are three large pictures j La- 
ban reconciled to his brother, the As- 
cension of the Virgin and the Cloven 
.Tongues, (both fine compositions,} and 
St. Lawrence, the same as the piint j 
the colouring of the latter appears raw. 

The Battle of the Amaxons, (not 
much larger than the print,) painted in 
varnish. The woman who lies dead at 
the bottom, with her head downwards, 
is beautifully, coloured, in the manner 
of the women in the picture of fallen 
angels; and though not of a correct 
form, has a grand free open outline. 
This appears to be painted at the same 
time of his life, that he painted, the fall 
of the angels, which is in his best man- 
..ner: it is a pity that the date is not 

VOL. II. D D 
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i>ui««t. 'known. Its companion is Sampson and 

DORP. * * 

Dalila. 

A small picture of the fall of St. 
Paul, much in the same style as hrs own 
picture. The horse of St. Paul is in a 
remarkable fine attitude, and there is 
great spirit and bustle through the whole 
picture. Tameness or insipidity is not 
the character of Rubens: in whatever 
he employs his figures, they do their 
business with great energy. 



RifBiift A Madonna and Bambino, by Ru- 

and ■' 



CH 



''*- bens, with flowers by BruegheJ, and 
' eleven boy angels stirrounding the gar- 
land, who are beautifully coloured, 
•equally brilliant with the flowers. 

A landscape with a double rainbow 
quite across the picture, very slight: 
the varnish seems to be oflp this picmre 
likewise. 

A finished small pictute of the St. 
' Christophfer, the sanie as on tjlic door 
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of the Descent from the Cross at Ant- Da* 
werp. '^— 

Rubens and his wife, .when he was a 
young man, for his portrait here appear.s 
not above two or three and twenty : his 
wife is very handsome, and has an 
agreeable countenance. She is by much 
the best part of the picture, which is 
rather in a hard manner. — The linen is 
grey : he was at this period afraid of 
white. 

Over the dooi is a portrait of a lady, 
whole length, with her hand on a dog's 
head; a gentleinan behind; a boy (her 
son) by her side, with a hawk, and a 
dwarf behind the dog. This is called 
Lord and Lady Arundel, but certainly 
does not contain their portraits. The 
arms on the curtain have a lion and uni- 
corn for supporters, and the Garter as a 
label under. 

Oa the right side is Castor and Pollux, 
L with two horses carrying *way two 

^ D D a ' 
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civsstt- women : it is a fine piece of colouring, 
but the composition too arttul. 

its companion is. Fame crowning 
Mars 5 the Fame is too red, as well as 
ttie rest of the picture. 

Seneca dying, copied from the statue j 
it is much to be suspected that this pic- 
ture was not painted by Rubens. The 
companion to this is, the four repentant 

sinners coming to Chri§t. 

t 

The Battle of Senacherib is the com- 
panion to the fall of St, Paul. In this 
picture there is a great repose of shadow 
in large masses ; the figures and horses 

are full of animation* 

« 

About ten portraits by Rubens : the 
best are, De Ney, a priest, with a 
skull in his hand, and Dr. Van Tulden 
in black, holding in his hand a book shut. 

Rubens^s wife, a head ; the sahie as 
that at Marlborough house. 

7 
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Philip the Fourth of Spain, and his Drss.i- 

* * DORP. 

Queen. ' — v^~^ 

One of the window-shutters, (ifyAHj>YCK, 
tbey may be so called,) which open in- 
wardly, on purpose to hang small pic- 
tures on them, and turn back like doors, 
so as to place the pictures on them, in 
any light, is a portrait, (three quarters,) 
by Vandyck ; dressed in black, looking 
off, with part of his right hand appear- 
ing, which holds his cloak. It is as . 
finely drawn. as that which we saw ^t 
the I^ince of Orange's gallery, in 4$ 
perfect preservation, and of a brighter 
tint; more like the colouring of Rubens : 
it is finished, like enamel : the nose and 
eyes remarkably nnely drawn, and 
delic?itely marked. Mr. Kraye told me 
that there was a print of this portrait by 
Sandrart, and that he was a WQrl^er ia 
silver. 



An EccE Homo on another window joMAwmf 
by Johannes deHemissen, dated 1544: •«». 
9Pt nieixtioned for its excellence, but be- 
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Coiocm. caus6 we see many pictures of his, and 
particularly his children, which are at- 
tributed in every collection to Lionardo 
da Vinci, 

Cologne. 
RuBijii. St. Peter crucified with his head 
downwards, by Rubens ; painted a 
little lime before his death. The body 
and head of the Saint are the otily good 
parts in the picture, which is finely 
coloured, (broad light and shade,) and 
well drawn; but the figure bends too 
suddenly from the thighs, \<^hich afe ill 
drawn, oi: rather in a bad taste of draw- 
ing; as is likewise his arm, which has 
a short interrupted outHn6. The action 
of the malefactors has not that energy 
which he usually gave to his figures. 
Rubens in his letter to Geldorp ex- 
presses his own approbation of this pic- 
ture, which he says was the best he 
ever painted : he likewise expresses his 
content and happiness in the subject, as 
being picturesque: this is likewise natu- 
ral to such a mind as that of Rubens^ 
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who was perhaps too much looking cm.ook*. 
about him for the picturesque^ or some 
thing uncommon, A man with hi$ 
head downv^ards is certainly ra morq '^ 
extraordinary object than in its natural 
place. Many parts of this picture are 
so feebly drawn, arjd with so tame a pen^ 
cil, that I cannot help suspecting that 
Rubens died before he had completed it^ 
and that it was finished by some of his 
scholars* 

This picture is of great fame, I sup« 
pose from the letter of Rubens, whert 
he says, it was or would be his best 
work. We went from Dusseldorp to 
Cologne on purpose to see it; but it by 
no means recompensed us for our journey. 
From Cologne we made an excursion 
to Bernsburgh, a hunting-seat of the 
Elector Palatine, which we found very 
different from what we had been taught 
to expect. The thre^e rooms painted by 
Weeninx, however excellent in theirwiiKiicr. 
kind, are not better, nor even so good as * 
what we bad seen before of bis hand j in 



w." 
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J^"ir ^^^ gallery of Dusseldorp. His figures 
>""v~^as large as life, which he is fond of 
introducing, are very indifferent, if not 
bad. His dead game certainly cannot 
be too much admired; but a sample is 
enough : here is too much of it. His 
portraits are such as no one would hang 
up in his house, if they were not kcm 
companied with his birds and animals. 

The Frescos on the walls and ceiling 
are by Belluci Pellegrino, and other late 
painters, not worth a minute's attention* 
We saw a picture of the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, by old Brueghel, the same 
as one I had seen before in some part of 
Holland; and I have another myself. 
This painter was totally ignorant of all 
the mechanical art of making a picture; 
but there is here a great quantity of 
J thinking, a representation of variety of 

distress, enough for twenty modem, 
pictures. In this respect he is like 
Donne, as distinguished from the modem 
versifiers, who carrying no weight of 
thought, easily fall into that false gallop 
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of verses which Shakspeare ridicules inc»»^««"«. 
*• As jou like it." 

There is the same difTerence between 
the old portraits of Albert Durer or 
Holbein, and those of the modem 
painters : the modems have certainly 
the advantage in facility, but there is a 
truth in the old painters, though ex- 
pressed in a hard manner, that gives 
them a superiority. 

At Cologne, in the possession of onei^&v*. 
of the family of Jabac, is the famous 
picture, by Le Brun, containing the 
portrait of Jabac, his wife and four 
children*. It is much superior to what 
I could conceive Le Brun capable of 
doing in the Portrait style. She is sitting 
on his left hand, with four children about 
her, and a greyhound, equally correct 
and well painted with the rest. Jabac 
himself is much in shadow, except the 

• This picture is now (1797) in the colJcctioo of 
^Ir, Hope, late of Anuicidam. M. 



1^ 
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cotooKi- face. Lc Brun is represented by his 
picture on a canvass which is placed on 
an easel : before him lie; prints, draw- 
ings, port-crayons, and a large gold 
bust of Alexander. The portraits' are 
equal to the best of Vandyck; biit there 
is a heaviness in- the effect of the picture, 
which Vandyck never bad, and this is 
its only defect. 

At AiX la GBAPELtEt 

RuBxyt. in the church of the Capuchins is the 
Adorations of the Shepherds, by Rubens ; 
it appears to hie much damaged, but it 
never was a very striking picture, — 
There is a print of it by . A Shep- 
herdess, not a very poetical one, is ma- 
king an offering of an hen*s egg to the 
Virgin, having already given three eggs^ 
which lie by the infant Chri€t, who is 
sucking the Virgin: neither of them 
take any notice of the shepherdess : if 
the Virgin may be said to be looking at 
any thing, it is at the egg in the woman's 
hand. A shepherd with his hand to his 
hat, as if going tb pull it off, appears to 
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be well painted; and the ox is admirably ,^^ 
well done. 



St. JPrancis receiving the stimata^ 

-■-■'• ■ • ■ . t. 

seems likewise ;to be by Rubens, but is 
x>ot muqh to beadjnired. 



'Liege. 

In the great chuiich is the Ascension o£la»xs8] 
the Virgin,^ by L^fessdii Parts of thia 
picture are well, pointed, but it has no 
effect uponr the who}fe^ from the want o€ 
large masse^^ His inanner is not open, 
and appears too restrained for large; pic- 
tures. The same defect is observable • 
in pictures of Peussin, where the figures 
are as large as life, and in those of Van- 
derwerf . We are creatures of habit, and 
a painter cannot change his habits sud- 
denly ; he cannot, like the fallen angels 
of Milton, increase or diminish at 
pleasure. 



4 
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LoiyyAXK. ' ' ! . ■ 

JLOUVAIN. 
Rubins. AuX DaMES BLANCHES. The 

Adoration of the Magi, by Rubens ,• a 
slight performance, 'fhe Virgin holds 
the Infant but awkwaiWly, appearing to 
. pinch the thigh. This picture is said to 
have been painted in eight days, 2LT\d he 
was paid for it 800 florins ; about 8oL 
English.— A print by Lauvers. The 
Virgin and Christ, arid the principal of 
the Magi, are mudh the same as in my 
sketch,' except that he kneels instead of 
Standing. ' 

In the church of St. Pierre are some 
pictures' of the old masters ; one said to 
be of Quintin Matsys ;' another, about 
the sarrie'a^e, representing some Saint, 

who Appears to refuse a mitre, which is 

■ ■''"' . - . 

placisd before him;' a composition o£ 
near an hundred figures, many in good 
attitudes, natural and well invented. It 
is much more entertaining to look at the 
works of these old masters, th^n slight 
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common-place pictures of many modem lo»»«>». 
painters. 

Character of Rdbens. c-a»«c' 

The works of men of genius alone, ■*'■"•• 
where great faults are united with great 
beauties, afford proper matter for criti- 
cism. — Genius is always eccentrick, 
bold, and daring; which, at the same 
time that it commands attention, is sure 
to provoke criticism. It is the regular, 
cold, and timid composer, who escapes 
censure, and deserves no praise. 

The elevated situation on which Ru- 
bens stands in the esteem of the world 
is alone a sulHcient reason for some exa- 
mination of his pretensions. 

His fame is extended over a great 
part of the Continent, without a rival : 
and it may be justly said that he has 
enriched his country, not in a figurative 
sense only, by the great examples of art 




.Cf^Ac^ which rhe left, but by vfh^t som^ would 
RuiiHf. think a more solid advantage, thjB wealth 
arising from the concourse of strangers 
whon[i his works continually invite to 
Antwerp, which would otherwise have 
little to rew?ird the visit of a con- 
noisseur. ^ . 

To the city of Pusse]dorp he V\2fi 
jbe^n an e^ual benefactor* The gallery 
of that city is coilsidered as containing 
,pne of the ^r^ateist collections pf pic- 
tures in the wprldj but if the works 

ft 

of Rubens were taken from it, I will 
venture to ^s^ert, that tfcis ^re^at reposi- 
tory would be reducod to at lAa.st half 
its Y^lue. 

To extend his glory still further, he 
gives to Paris one of its most striking 
features, the Luxem.boxjlrg Galle- 
ry* : ,and if to these .we ,add the many 

* This was written before France had been dis- 
graced, and plundered, .jind desolate,, by the un- 
paralleled atrocities of those sanguinary and ferocious 
savages, who for seven years past [1798] have deluged 
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towns, churches, and private cabinets, ^*' 
where a single picture of Rubens confers ,J^ 
eminence, we cannot hesitate to place 
hini in the first rank of- illustrious 
painters. 

that country with blood { while they have waged 
war against every principle that binds man to man : 
against all the arti and all the elegancies of life ; 
against beauty, virtue, law, social order, true 
liberty, religion, and even humanity itself. The 
collection of the Luxembourg gallery, represent- 
ing Henry the Fourth, Mary of Medicis, and their 
children, wiih all the splendour of royalty, has without 
doubt long since fallen a sacrifice to their barbarous 
rage, and shared the same fate with his fine statue 
of that monarch, which formerly stood on the 
Pont Ncuf, and which hag been battered to pieces. 
— ^The other great collection of pictures, however, 
of which Paris formerly boasted, that of the 
Palais Royal, has not suffered among the nume- 
rous works of art which have been destroyed ; 
having been fortunately saved from their merciless 
fangs by the necessities and precaution of tlic 
owner, the detesuble author and fomcnter of their 
iniquities ; who, happily for the world, ihougb 
most cruelly, basely, and unjustly, so far as re- 
gards the perpetrators of the act, was some time 
since worried and mangled by those hell.-bounds 
which he let loose against mankind. Previously to 



l^vhich he let loose 
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cha«ac- TRough I still entertain the sam# 
jtp»»»g, general opinion both in regard to his 
excellencies and his defects, yet having 
now seen his greatest compositions, 
where he has more means of displaying 
those parts of his art in which he 
particularly excelled, my estimation of 
his genius is of course raised. It is 
only in large compositions that his 
powers seem to have room to expand 
themselves. They really increase in 
proportion to the size of the canvass on 
which they are to be displayed. His 
superiority is not seen in easel pictures^ 
nor even in detached parts of his 
greater works ; which are seldom emi- 
nently beautiful. It does not lie in an 
attitude, or in any peculiar expression, 
but in the general effect, in the genius 

his being murdered by his fellow-regicides, the 
Duke of Orleans contrived to dispose of the whole 
of his great collection, which was sent to Engiand. 
The Flemish part of it was sold in London in 
the year 1793, ^^^ ^^^ pictures of the Italian school 
9^ safely preserved in the same metropolis. M. 
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Vrhich pervades and illuminates the CHAtxc 

- T»» or 

whole. / RwiiNt. 



I remember to have observed in a 
picture of Diatreci, which I saw in a 
private cabinet at Brussels, the contrary- 
effect. In that performance there ap- 
peared to be a total absence of this 
pervading genius; though every indivi- 
dual figure was correctly drawn, and to 
the action of each as careful an atten- 
tion was paid, as if it were a set Aca- 
demy figure . Here seemed to be nothing 
left to chance; all the nymphs (the 
subject was the Bath of Diana) were 
what the ladies call in attitudes : yetj 
without being able to censure it for 
incorrectness or any other defect, I 
thought it one of the coldest and most 
insipid pictures I ever beheld. 

The works of Rubens have that pecu- 
liar property always attendant on genius, ' 
to attract attention, and enforce admi- 
ration in spite of all their faults. It 
is owing to this fascinating power that 
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u the performances of those painters ^itb 
•- which he is surrounded, though thejr 
have perhaps fewer defects, yet ap- 
pear spiritless, tame, and insipid; such 
as the altar-pieces of Crayer, Schut, 
Segers, Huysum, Tyssens, Van Balen, 
and the rest. They are done by men 
whose hands, and indeed all their 
faculties, appear to liave b«R cramped 
and confined : and it is evident that 
every thing they did was the effect of 
great labour and pains. The produc- 
tions of Rubens, on the contrary, seem 
to flow with a freedom and prodiga- 
lity, as if they cost him nothing; and 
to the general animation of the com- 
position there is always a correspon- 
dent spirit in the execution of the 
work. The striking brilliancy of his 
colours, and their lively opposition to 
each other, the flowing liberty and 
freedom of his outline, the animatid 
pencil with which every object is 
touched, all contribute to awaken and 
keep alive the attention of the specta- 
tor; awaken in him, in some mei- 




Flandees and houanc. 
3ure, Correspondent sensations, and Cka 
make him feel a degree of that enthU" R.»»i 
siasm with which the painter was car- 
ried away. To this we may add (he 
complete uniformity in all the parts of 
the work, so that the whole seems to 
be conducted, and grow out of one 
mind: every thing is of a piece, and 
fits its place. Even his taste of draw- 
ing and of form appears to correspond 
better with his colouring and composi- 
tion, than if he had adopted any other 
manner, though that manner, simply 
considered, might be better; it is here 
as in personal attractions ; there is fre- 
quently found a certain agreement and 
correspondence in the whole together, 
which is often more captivating than 
mere regular beauty. 

Rubens appears to have had that con* 
•fidence iti himself, which it is neces- 
sary for every artist to assume, when 
he has finished his studies, and may 
venture in some measure to throw 
aside tbe fetters of authority ; to con- 
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ckakac. sider the rules as subject to his con- 

TE» OF 

R^nMs. troul, and not himself subject to the 
rules; to risk and to dard extraordinary 
attempts without a guide, abandoning 
himself to his own sensations, and de- 
pending upon them. To this confi- 
dence must be imputed that originality 
of manner by which he may be truly 
said to have extended the limits of the 
art. After Rubens had made up his 
manner, he never looked out of him- 
self for assistance : there is consc- . 
quently very little in his works, that 
appears to be taken from other mas- 
ters. If he has borrowed any thing, 
he has had the address to change and 
adapt it so well to the rest of his work, 
that the theft is not discoverable. 

Beside the excellency of Rubens in 
these general powers, he possessed the 
true art of imitating. He saw the 
objects^ of nature with a painter's eye; 
he saw at once the predominant feature 
by which every object is known and 
distinguished: and as soon as seen, it 
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was executed with a facility that is c«* 
astonishing: and let me add, this faci- R" 
lity is to a painter, when he closely 
examines a picture, a source of great 
pleasure. How far this excellence may 
be perceived of felt by those who aire 
not painters, I know not: to them cer- 
tainly it is not enough that objects be 
truly reprcEented ; they must likewise 
be represented with grace; which means 
here, that the work is done with facility 
and without effort. Rubens was, per- 
haps, the greatest master in the mecha- 
nical part of the art, the best workman 
with his tools, that ever exercised a 
pencil. 

This part of the art, though it does 

not hold a rank with the powers of 

invention, of giving character and ex- 

k pression, has yet in it what may be 

jlled genius. It is certainly something 

K cannot be taught bywords, though 

r be learned by a frequent ej&mi- 

. of those pictures which possess 

UtT It is felt by very few 



TXK or 

RvBBNt. 
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cmaiac- Painters ; and it is as rare at this time 
among the living Painters as any of the 
higher excelleneies of the art. 

This power, which Rubens possessed 
in the highest degree, enabled him to 
represent whatever he undertook better 
than any other painter. His animah^ 
particularly lions and horses, are so ad- 
mirable, that it may be said they vi^ere 
never properly represented but by him. 
His portraits rank with the best works 
of the Painters who have made that 
branch of the art the sole business 6f 
their lives ; and of tBose he has left a 
great variety of specimens. The same 
may be said of his landscapes; and 
though Claude Lorrain finished more 
minutely, as becomes a Professor in any 
particular branch, yet there is such an 
airiness and facility in the landscapes of 
Rubens, that a painter would as soon 
wish to be the author of them, as those 
of Claude, or any other artist whatever. 

The pictures of Rubens have this 
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effect on the spectator, that he feels ca«>.e. 
himself in no wise disposed to pick out r*****. 
aitddwellon his defects. ThecritJcisms 
which are made on him are indeed often 
unreasonable. His style ought no more 
to be blamed for not having the sublimity 
of Michael Angelo, than Ovid should 
be censured because he is not like Virgil. 

However, it must be acknowledged, 
that he wanted many excellencies, which 
would have perfectly united with his 
style. Among those we may reckon 
beauty in his female characters : some- 
times indeed they make approaches to it ; 
they are healthy and comely women, 
but seldom, if ever, possess any degree 
of elegance : the same may be said of 
his young men and children : his old 
men have that sort of dignity which a 
bushy beard will confer; but he never 
{lossessed a poetical conception of cha- 
racter. In his representations of the 
highest characters in the christian or the 
fabulous world, instead of something 
libove humanity, which might fill the 
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cha«ac. idea which is conceived of such beings, 
!!»■£«•' the spectator finds little more than mere 

mortals, such as he meets with every 

day. 

The incorrectness of Rubens in regard 
to his outline oftncr proceeds from haste 
and carelessness, than from iriabih'ty: 
there are in his great works, to which 
he seems to have paid more particular 
attention, naked figures as eminent for 
their drawing as for their colouring. 
He appears to have entertained a great 
abhorrence of the meagre dry manner of 
his predecessors, the old- German and 
Flemish Painters; to avoid which, he 
kept his outline large and flowing : this 
carried to an extreme, produced that 
heaviness which is so frequently found 
in his figures. Another defect of this 
great painter is his inattention to the 
foldings of his drapery, especially that 
of his women ; it is scarcely ever cast 
with any choice or skill. 

Cirlo Maratti and Rubens are in this 
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respect in opposite extremes ; one dis- ^^^^" 
covers too much art in the disposition ,J^^ 
of drapery, and the other too little. 
Rubens 's drapery, besides, is not pro- 
perly historical ; the quality of the stuff 
of which it is composed, is too ac- 
curately distinguished; resembling the 
manner of Paul Veronese. This drapery- 
is less offensive in Rubens than it would 
be in many other painters, as it partly 
contributes to that richness which is the 
peculiar character of his style, which 
we do not pretend to set forth as of the 
most simple and sublime kind. 

The difference of the manner of Ru- 
bens, from that of any other painter 
before him, is in nothing more distin- 
guishable, than in his colouring, which 
is totally different from that of Titian, 
Correggio, or any of the great colourists. 
The effect of his pictures may be not 
improperly compared to clusters of 
flowers ; all his colours appear as clear 
and as beautiful : at the same time he 
has avoided that tawdry effect which one 



or 
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^t«of" would expect such gay colours to pro* 
5^^^ duce i in this respect resembling Barocci 
more than any other painter. What was 
said of an antient painter, may be ap- 
plied to those two artists, — ^that their 
figures look as if they, fed upon roses. 

It wouI4 he_a curious and a profitable 
study for a painter to examine the 
difference and the cause of that difference 
of effect in the works of Correggio and 
, Rubens, both excellent in different ways. 

The preference probably would be given 
according to the different habits of the 
connoisseur : those \vl\o iiad received 
their first impressions from the works of 
^ Rubens would censure Correggio as 
heavy; and the admirers of Correggio 
would say Rubens wanted solidity of 
effect. There is lightness, airiness, and 
facility in Rubens, his advocates will 
urge, and comparatively a laborious 
heaviness in Correggio : whose admirers 
will complain of Rubens^s manner being, 
careless and unfinished, whilst the works 
of Correggio are wrought to the highest 
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degree of delicacy : and what may be ^"JJ^^* 
advanced in favour of Correggio^s ^^''*"'V 
breadth of light will by his censurers 
be called affected and pedantick. It 
must be observed that we are speaking 
solely of the manner, the effect of the 
picture; and we may conclude, accord- 
ing to the custom in pastoral poetry, by 
bestowing on each of these illustrious 
painters a garland, without attributing 
superiority to either. 

To conclude ; I will venture to repeat 
in favour of Rubens, what I have before 
said in regard to the Dutch school,— 
that those who cannot see the extraor^ 
dinary merit of this great painter, either 
have a narrow conception of the variety 
of art, or are led away by the affectation 
of approving nothing but what comes 
from the Italian school. 



THE END CF THE SECOND VOLUMi?. 
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